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P E F A C E 


POH ihc'se of in\nor^cch'hr'%i'u\H of i}\4r^ n'xuA'iccnth 

century^ it been iny niut to chtH).sc subjects xchose r!r- 

p< riciifK\s sc^vi to ilhistratc tbc life — more cs^HCuilly ihi' 
literary and^rtist tc life — of thr first * laijf of the cefitiny : 
ami icjio of latf yearsy at ony rate^ have not bi'en ozrr- 
xchehnedjhy the attentions of the uiinot bio^rajdier, > Ilax'in^ 
some faith in the theory that the verdict \)f ' foreigners is 
equivalent to that of^ eontem fHirary posterity^ I haxe in- 
( luded two aliens in the p^roup, A visitor to our shores^ 
xvlwthe) he Ih' a (terman princeling like Puekler-MuskaUy or 
^i^led dem^rat like P. If'/T/rv, may Im' e,r/>ected to 
obserxe and eotnrneid u/xni many traits of ' national lif e and 

O 

manners that icotdd es^ajie the notite of ' a natize chronicler. 

•Whereas certain rea^lers of a former ' zolxime I attic 
Mianoirs of' the Kiprhteenth i'entury^- s( t m to haz'c Inen 
distressi d ^py tht fact tlud the n\ajority of the (harcuters 
died in the ydnctccntrl C( nturjp it is jM i^uips nuet that I 
should a]}olop;‘isc f or the i hronolopy of this jtresent volumcy 
in which\edl the heroi s and In i oi ncs., saz'c one., zeere born 
in the hest quarter of' the cip^hteenth (tntmy. lint I 
u'puld venture to submit Had a man is noty neccssnriljp 
tfft child ()f the (cntury in which, l:c is Inany o7 of that 
Tn x^h'uh lu’ dies, rather is he *hc ( hild of f he (entun/ 
which secs the finest ftozeer of his (U'hiczemcnt. 
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]»Al('l' > 1 

If it be true tliat the most important iii^rcnbent in tlic 
composition ot the* scl t-l)ioi^raplK*r is a spirit »of eliildlikc’ 
vanity, with a blend of imeonscioiis i iroism, fi vv nuai l)ave 
ever been b.etter ecjuijipt'd th/in Haxdon tor t)ic pi’ociiie- 
tion of a suee(‘ssful antol)io^^rap}i v. In iiai\e simplieitv 
^f temperament he h.is onl\ Ixhii surj>assed by IVpys, 
in fulness o^' sel f-rev c‘lat ion by Housst au, and his Mi fno'ns 
are not jnns ort h v of a placa* in tlu* sanio eate^o’r>’ /is the 
Diary iu\d the ( \)tif 't\s.s\ans. l''iom tlie larmu* public, the 
work h/is h/irdly attnu ted tin* .attention it dcserM s ; it is 
too long, too minute, too lu‘.a\il\ wcightrd with tcahnic/d 
details /im^ st/j.te;nen t s of fin.ancial (‘ndi/irr/issnicnt s, to be 
widc‘ly or pt jrmaneii 1 popul/ir. Ihit /is a hmn/in rlocu- 
ment, and as the {)(n*tiiiit of a tempi*! /iment , its valut* c/in 
liardly be o\ erestim/ited ; while as /i tr/iged\ it is none 
tlie^le^s tragic l)ecause it conbiins (‘lements of tlu* 
grotesque. IIfi\(J|on set out with the laud.able intention 
writing the ex/ict truth about l^inisrlf /md iiis cart er, 
braiding th/it every man w lio h/is ."/jdhret^ for /i j)riliciple, 
and who has been unjustly perspeuted and *t()pprc<i^etJ, 
should write his own liistorv, and set Ihs own c/ise befortj 
his countrymen. It is a fortunate^iceitieut for his retwlers 
that he slrbuld have been gifted ^itli the**faculty * of 
picturesque expression an exceptionally^ Igren power 
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of observation. If not a scholar, he was S man •f wide 
reading, of deep though desultory thinkiftg, and# a goocf 
critic where the work^of others was concerncci seems 

to have dgsired to conceal nothing, nor to set ilown a^fght 
iij malice; if he fell into mi^|aL('s and mi:>repi'csentations. 
tliese were the result of unconscious j)rejudice, and the 
exaggerative tendency of a brain that, if siot abtually 
warped, trend)led j1n*the bprder-line of sanityi He hoped 
that his mistakes would be a warning to ofh(;rs, kis , 
successes, a stimulus, and that the faithl'ul record of his 
struggles ^ 4 nd aspirations would clear his mem?)ry from 
the aspersions that his enemies had cast upon it. 

Ilaydon was born at I'ivmouth Janua^^; 26, i786. 
lie was the line^al descendant of an ancient Devonshire 
family, tlu‘ Hay^fons of (.’adhay, who had l)een ruined bv 
a Chancery suit a couple of gc^nerations earlier, aiu^ had 
conse([ueMtl V taken a st(‘}) downwaids in tlie social scale. 
His grandfather, who marrical M ar^' Baskerville, a descen- 
dant of the famous printer, ' set « up as a booksellei: in 
Plymouth, and, dying in 1 776, Ixajueathed his business to 
his son Benjamin, tlu* lafher of our hero.^ Thi:^ ICmjamin, 
who married the daught('r of a Devonshivc clergyman 
named Cobh^y, was a man of thc‘ old-fashioned, John Bull 
type, who loved his (liiirch and king, believed that 
England was the only great , country in tlie world, swore 
tliat Napoleon won all his battles by bribery, and 
would havg knocked d()<vn any man who dared to disagree 
with* him. The ch\l(lbood of the future historical painter 
was* a pic^k’irescjue and stirring jieriod, filled with the . 
^'chocs of revolution and the rumours of wars. The 
Sound was crow^led wiyi fighting ships ])reparing for seaj 
or*i^turni>ig battyred apd blackened, wdjh wounded 
soldiers on bbard and capty red va ssels in tow. Plymouth 
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itself *vviis full of French prisoners, who made l^tle 
models 'of* s:uiI1i>tines out of their meat-hones, and* sold 
tiiem to yie children for the then fv'hionable am^isement 
of ‘^tuttin^ ofI‘ Isolds x\ i/s liead.' » 

* lienjamin was sent to tlu cilocal ^rannnar-^i liool, w luise 
headmaster, Dr. Bi<llake, was a man of some cidture, 
thou^fi not <lee|> classic. He w rote* poetry, i*iu*oura^ed 
his pupil^ t^»draw, and took tl'^in foV ttt)iintrv excursions, 
\nth n. \ ie*w' to fostering the ir loxe of nature*. Mr. 
Ilaydon^ though he* as proud of Henjamiids e'urly 
attempts at drase inj^, had no desire* that lie should he turned 
into an aitist, and hecoinini^ alarnu'd /it Dr. Bitll/ike*\s 
d i letftante ^je‘t hods, iU* t r/uishrr eel Ids se)n te) tlie IMympton 
(i ramm/ir-sehool , where* Sir Je)shim Ue‘\ne)!(is liael })ee*n 
4*elue*ate(l, with strict injimctieins to the* h(‘/idm/iste*r that 
the hoy w/i*i, on no account to liaxe* elr/ies in<i;-le‘sse)ns. On 
le/ivin^ ^clioeil at si\tee‘n, Ih-n jami n, /i ft ci\ a fe ic months 
with /I firm of accou n taut s at l\\cte‘i, w.as houml /i))pre*n- 
tice\ to his fatlier for sc \ e*n ^e‘ar^, /ind it ^^as the*n that hfs 
trouble's bc'^/in. 

*■ I liat el >]/’ \ -iiook'-, le e 1 <4;e i I )i 1 1 - 1 >ook s, and (‘/».sli- 
herliks,' he tells * I liale'd staneliiii:; he hind tin* ce)unte‘r, 

and iiisidted the* customers, I h/iteel the* te)\e n and idl the 
pee)j)Ie in it.^ At la-'t,afte*r a epi/irre 1 \\ith ii eustemier 
w'h« tried to drive a barman:, thi^ j)re)uel sj)irit i'ef*use*d to 
enter the sliop a;:^ain. In %/dn his fat he r pointe-d ohL to 
iijm the fe)lly eM lettiuLi; /i ;j;e)e)el lousiness ^o,to luin, i>f 
reTusini^ a com fort.aiile* inde pe‘nele*yK*et — /ill /ir^ume’^it was 
vaiiK An ilhu'ss, whie h re*snlte*el ^in i ntlamm.tiion o? the 
-eyes, put a slop to the* e*on t ro\ e rsy for tin* time bein^^ 
but on recovery, with his si^Iit pprm/mentlv injure'd, the 
l>oy still refused te> work oiii: Ids /wticles, I)i.^ w/in^ldrcd 
about the town in se.irch^of e.asts and books eyi art. He 
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bought a fine copy of Albinus at his father’s cxpcnsfe, and , 
in fortnight, with his sister tp aid, learnt all the 
muscles bf the body,ctheir rise and insertioiT,^by <heari. 
He stumbled accidentally o^n Reynold’s Discourses^ *and 
the first that he read ))laced^so much reliance on honest 
industry, and expressed so strong a cf^nvictidn that all 
men are C(|ual in talent, and that application makes all 
the difference, that* the would-be artist, wjio rto had 
been held back by some distrust of his natural pt>wcr^, 
felt that at last his destiny was irrevocably fixgd. He 
announced kis iittention of adopting an art-career with a 
determination that demolished all argument, and, in spite 
of remonstrances, reproaches, tears, and sendings* he 
wrung from his h^tlier permission to go to London, and 
the promise of support for the next two years. i 

On iVIay 14, 1804, at the age of eighl?een, y&ung 
Haydon took his place in the mail, and made <Jiis first 
flight into the world. Arriving at the lodgings that had 
been taken for him in the Strand In the early morniiirr, 
he had no sooner breakfasted than he set off for Somerset 
Hotise, to see the Royal Academy Exhib^ti>)n. I.ooking 
round for histori/ al pictures, he d’ecovered *that Opie’s 
‘ Gil Bias’ was the centre of attraction in one room, and 
Westall’s ‘ Shijiwrecked Boy’ in another. 

‘ I don’t fear you,’ he said to himself as he stride 
away. Ilis next step was to impure f(>r a plaster-shop, 
where he bought the Jiaocoon and other casts, and thes, 
having unpacked Ids^ Albinus, lie was hard at work 
befote nine next morning drawing from the round, and 
breathing aspirations for High Art, and defiance to all 
opposition. ‘ hVr three months,’ he tells us, ‘ I saw 
nothing but my books, my casts, and my dra\t>ings. My 
enthusiasm- was immense, nVy dem otion for study that of 
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a mar^r. lYose when 1 woke, at three or four, drew at 
anatomy* till (fight, in chalks from casts from nin^ ^iU 
one, agd fro*n half-pjusf two till live — then walke<j, dined, 
ancf^to anatom V' again from se\en till ten or^eleven. I 
uvas re^)Iute to he a great to honour my c'ounti^y, 

and to rc'-cMe tlu‘ >rt from that stigma of incapacity that 
was i Impressed upon it/ 

.Vfter sonic months of si>l^ar\ •shid\, Ilaydon he- 
^lougUt liim of a lett<'r of introduction that liad been 
him to Prince' Iloare, who uas something of a 
critic, ii^ ving himself faili'd as an artisP Iloare good- 
naturedly encouraged tlu‘ \oiith in his ambitions, a!\tl 
gave* hin-^intrexlmtious to Northe*ol Opie, and 
Fused i. • 

^ 'Po Nort licot e‘, w ho was a PlNinoutli ftian, II n\ don w ent 
tirstf and h^ •'i\e'S a curious aesount of Ins inter\ie‘\v with 
his dis V' iguislicd fellow -eounl ! \ mam w lio also^hael one e' 
clierished as[)irations*afte'r high art. Norilu'ote, a little 
widened olel man, t h * a broa<l l)e>^)nshiTe aceaait, 
exclainu'd on lu'anng that ins \()ung \)sitor intended 
to be a Jnslyi'ical p<‘untc‘i M Jee stoi le'a i painter' wliy, 
yCdl staiwe^witli a bundle' of stiaw under \ ce r he ad.' As 
for anatomy, he de'e'lareal that it was ikTusc. ‘ Sir Joshua 
didn't know it, wh\ should \ou want to kno\e what lie 
elijn't . .Michael Ange'hv' \\d)at s he' to df) here? 
You must paint ])ortraits lu're.' M won't,' said Toung 
Jlaydem, eleiiHiing his te'e th, aiTd lie' mare hed^ off' t o ()yit*. 
*ffe feiund a *ee)arse- look i ng, inte^ Ice^tual man w kr?, after 
reajtbng the i n t rod ue-tory lettei^.said are 

studying anatomy — masteV it — wtae**! your agi*, I would 
do the same.' J'he last visit was te> J^’ii'^e li, who liaei* a 
great repjtation for the* tei^rihle*, tie>ih as ^a»d 

man. The galle^ry kit(> wiiicli the \isitf)r was ushered 

7 
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was so full of devils, witches, ghosts, blood &nd tlmnder, 
t/iaftft was a palpable relief when nothing^iiore alarming 
appeared than a little old and lion-faced maa, attijed in 
a flannel dressin^-j^own, with the bottom of Mrs. Fu9^1i\s 
work-basket on his liead ! • J'kiseli, whq had just been, 
appointed Keeper of Academy, receive^J the young man 
kindly, praised his drawings, and expressed a hop^ that 
he would see him at ^he i^^•ademy School. 

After the Christmas vacation of 1803^ Haydbn Jl)egaff 
to attend the Acade tny classes, where he struck up a close 
friendship with John Jackson, afterwards a ^)opular 
])ortrait-painter and Royal Academician, but then a 
student likc^ himself. Jackson was iiic son a viUage 
tailor in Yorkshire, and the protege of Lorn Mulgrave 
and Sir (Teoro;e IK^iumont. The two friends told each 
other their plans for the future, drew toi|eyier in# the 
evenings, /ind made their first life-studies from a friendly 
coalhea^er whom tlu'v ])ersuad(‘d to ^t to them. After a 
fiw months of lyxrd work, I Ia\Tlon^was summoned home 
to take Ic'ave of his fatlu-r, who was believed to be dyfng. 
Thq. invalid recovered, and then followed ^anoth^r period 
of torture for the young student — aunts,^ ^uncles, aird 
cousins all tr\ing*to driv(‘ the stray sheep back into the 
commercial fold. l Ahausted by the struggle, Haydon at 
last consented to relimfuish his career, and enter khe 
business. Great was his delight and surprise when his 
fatlier refused to accept the sacrifice — whfc^i was made in 
anythtfi^ bul a cheerful sj:>irit — and promised'to contribute,, 
to his,suppoi| until lie Vas able to provide for himself. 

In the miclst of all th^sc dotnestic convulsions cam*e a 
lefter from Jackson, containing the announcement that 
fthert^was ‘araw,\all^ pile, yueer Scotchman Just come 
up, an odd fellow, but with^ something *in liim. He is 
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CallcclmW lllilC^ tlio fijllow' / SiliiJ JJiwdcyj} to IiitJj- 

>eif. ‘ hope^vith his .someth in^ '' he is not to 

be a iystorisal painter/* On his return to town* ^ur hero 
nafVc tlie accjuaintance of the (jueer >oun^ I:jcotehn)an, 
ind >vas soon ajilmitted to ,his frieiul^hi]) and intimacy. 
Wilkie's ‘ J^’illa^e ^Politicians ' was tlie sensation of tlie 
KxhiMtion -of IHOd, and brought him two important 
;ommission%^one from Lord for the ‘‘Blind 

L‘iiddlcy’,'*and th(5^other from Sir Cieoi <^0 Beaumont for the 
Rent-Day/ It was now' considmi'd tiiat \Vilkii‘'s fortune 
A’as made, his fame secur(_‘, and if his t^\o chief friends 
— Havdon and Jackson — could not hel]) regarding him 

A'itl^ some , natural tbeliims of* c‘n\\, it is i vident tlnit his 

'* ' * 

iarly success encoura^t'd them, and stiaudatcd tlicm to 
ucreased effort. 

Ilaydon hrd bcaai learning fresh sccjcfs in his art, 
:)artly fi^om an anatoinicv'd "suhjcc't' tiiat lu' had-obtained 
Vom a sur^c'on, and |)arl]\' from his i nt roduc't ion , throng!) 
die, ^ood ofIic('s of dnc'kson, to llu‘ works of d'ltian ac 
Stafford IIousc‘, and in olhci pn\ate (olUctions, there 
)eintr as \'el no National (iaiha-v wlna'c tiie slndcnl cc'uld 

fs . V • • » 

itkidy the olj mastirs at hi'> plcasuua lIa\don was now- 
)antinp^ to bc'p^in his fust ])utinc, his natural sclf-c*on- 
idcnce having been st reni^t la ned b\ a httcr from Wilkie, 
vhy rcportcal that Pord AJuli^ravta with wiiom ln‘ was 
itaying, was much intcristcal in what lu* Imd iicai'd of 
[Jaydon's ambkTons. Pord Miflmaxc had suu,i;est(‘d ,a 
parole subject— -the Death of Den t atiis — w hicdi la ' rV’ould 
ike to see paintr-d, and hc' wislad^lo kbow' i^f tliis vom- 
nencled itself to I Ia\ don's* ideas. J'>iis first commission 
'or a ^reat liistorical picture — for so he understorid tlie 
;uggestion-J-w’as a trium[)h ^or Vlu*, >oimg ii,rtist,^ w lio 
elt himself gloriously 4 *ewar 4 <‘d for two ymrs of labour 

9 
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and opposition. He had, however, already decided «>n the 
subjWt of his first attempt — Joseph and* Marj; resting * 
on the r^ad to Egypt. On Octobel 1, 1806, a/ter setting 
his palettCj and taking his brush in hand, he l«ielt doWn, 
in accordance with his invai*i^ble custom, throughcmt his. 
career, and prayed fervently that Gofl would bless his 
work, grant him energy to create a new eraOn aft, and 
rouse the people t(f « estimate of the m*aral value of 
historical painting. 

Then followed a happy time. The difficulties of a first 
attemj)t were increased by his lack of systematic training, 
but Ilaydon believed, \sith Sir Joshua, that application 
made the artist, and he cc rtainlv w)ared paiixs to 
acliieve success. * I le |)ainted and repainted his heads a 
dozen times, and hiscd to mix tints on a piece of paper^ 
and carrv tluan down to Staflbi-d House omv weik in 
order to compare them with tiie colouring of the/Fitians. 
While this work was in progress, J^ir (Tcorge and I^ady 
Beaumont called to see the ])tctuve, which they declared 
w'as very poetical, and (piite large enough for anything*^ 
(the canvas waas six fec't J)v four), and in^\ited ^hc artist 
to dinner. This first dinner-[)arl v,^in what ,lie regarded 
as ‘ high life,' was an alarming ordeal for the country 
youth, wdio made prodigious preparations, drove to the 
house in a state of abject tcuv'or, and in five minutes ^vas 
sitting on an ottoman, talking to Lady Beaumont, and 
nV)re at ease than he had eva^r l)een in his'life. In truth, 
bashR^ncss w as nevj?r (jne of Ilaydon's foibles. 

The Joseph and iVFiry took six months to paint, and 
exliibited in It w^ts considered a remarkable 

work for a young student, and was Imught the following 
year ^by Mi’- Hope^ of^ De^'pdene, During Jthe season, 
Haydon was introduced to%Ia>rd iMulgrave, and w ith his 
JO ^ 
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J’ricnd^ WilkTc and Jackson frcijucntly dined at the 
Admiralty,} wliere thc^ met mini-'ters, generals, ^vat 
ladies ftien of genius, and ro*^ daily in h<»pc and 

promise. Haydon now began tlie picture of the ‘ Death 
of Sicefus Dentatus ^ that hw^ patron had suggested, byt 
he found tlfb difficMlties so overwhelming tliat, by AN^ilkie's 
advice, he decided to go do\\n to PU mouth for a few 
months, iyid^racj:ise portrait-p?yntin^.* At lifti en guineas 
Ti" head*, he got plenty of em])lo>mi iit among his friends 
and relations, though he owns that liis ]:>ortraits were 
execrable; but as soon as ho had obtaiiyal symt' facility 
in painting lieads, he was anxious to ri turn to town to 
tinistt his lac;n^e pictffle. Airs. Havdon was now in declin- 
ing health, and desiriiig to consult a fanioiis surgi'on in 
i^iOndon, she decided to travel thither with her son and 
daugtiter. •Dnfort unatt‘I v lu^r dis(‘as<\ nn^'ina j)i t t()r'is^ 
was aggravated bv the agitation of the joninef, and on 
the road, at Salt Hill, she was sei/ed witli an attac k that 
proved fatal. H avdoi?\sas obliged to return to Devon- 
shire witli his sister, but as soon as llu‘ fuiuMal was ovit 
he set ofl’tagry Ui for town, ^^lu‘ru his j>rosj)ects si‘(‘nu'(^ to 
justify his c‘«cchangini|^ Ids garret in tlie^Slrand for a first 
floor in (xreat Alarlborough Striet. 

He found tin* practica' gainecj in j>ortrail-paint mg a 
substantiarl advantage, but he still felt himsidf incapable 
of composing a ^U‘roic figure* for I)i*ntatus. ‘ If I c'dpical 
nature my w'orR was mean,' he coyipl/iins ; " fgid if I loJt 

k^r it w^as mannered. How was L tcyliuild a licrc/td form 

• • • 

like, life, v(‘t above life^" Hc^was j)u//le4, to find, in 
painting from the* living model, that The markings of tlyj 
skin varied with the action of H^e limb‘d, vari^itions that 

^ Lord Mulgrave iiad recently Cccn apixSintcd Fpst Lord *of the 
Acimirally. 
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did not appear in the few specimens of the*^ antiqi9e that 
ha(f*come under his notice. Was nathre \NWong, he 
asked l^niself^ or the antique ? During this peipod of 
indecision^ and confusion came a proposal fiH)m Wflkie 
that they should go togethe? J:o inspect the Elgin Marbles 
then newly arrived in England, and deposited at Lord 
Elgin’s house in Park Eane. Ilaydon carele?ssly agreed, 
knowing nothing the fvonders he was to^see, and the 
two friends ])roceeded to Park Eane, wliere thevy wefc 
ushered through a \ard to a dirty shed, in which lay the 
world-famous Marbles. 

‘The first tiling I fixed my eves on,’ to (piote Haydon’s 
own words, ‘ was the wi ist of a figureebi one of the fOiiiale 
groups, in which'Vere visible the radius and ulna. I was 
astonished, for I had inaer seen them hinted at in any^ 
wrist in the anti{iiu'. I darted my eye to tin' elbo\v'^ and 
saw the outer <’ondyle visibly affecting the shape, as in 
nature. That combination of nature and repose which 
1 had felt was so much wanfing for high art was here 
displayed to midday com iction. i\Iy heart beat. If I 
had sec'll nothing else, I liad bc'held suflieient P) help me 
to nature for the rest of my life. But when I turned *to 
the Theseus, and saw that every form was altered by 
action or re])c)se — when I sa\v that the two sides of his 
back varied as he reste(t on his elbow ; and again, when 
ill the figure of the lighting mc'tope, I saw the muscle 
shown under one armpit** in that instanblneous action of 
darting out, and left out in the other anhpits ; when* ^ 
sawgin short, the most heroic style of art, combined wdth 
all the essential clefail of everyday life, the thing was 
done at once and ^ for ever. . . . Here wa're the principles 
wdii«h^ the great (Bc^'kifin their finest time fetablished, 
and here was* I, the most trromiii'tnt historical student, 
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perfeoily qualified to appreciate all this by iny own 
\leterinii\ed nnKle of study. ^ 

On^retur^ing to lift painting-room, Hayilon^ feeling 
ut1:t«*ly crisgustetl with his attempt*at the heroic in the 
form i%nd action of Dentati^, obliterated what he calls 
‘the abony liable' ^nass,' hiuT breathed as il‘ relieved of* a 
nuisatfre. Through Lord Mulgrave he ohtaiiieti an order 
to draw frypi the Marbles, aiyl dewaxed the next three 
=rrtontlvi fo mast^ing the'ir secrets, and bringing his hand 
and mind into subjection to tin* priiu'iple.s that they 
displavetl. ‘I i osc' with tlu* sun,‘ lie writes, with the 
glow' of his first enthusiasm stdl upon him, "ami opened 
inv 4t‘\es to the li-^a oid\ to b(' couseicius of my high 
pursuit. I s]Tiang tVom mv he'd, drc'sscsi liike oiu' ])ossess(‘d, 
and passed the da\ , noon, and the ifight, in the same 
drea#n of absty ac teal enthusiasm ; sceludid liom the world, 
regardl^'ss of its fec'iings, i lu] iiagnabh' to disease, ^nsensiblt' 
to c()ntt'm])t.' He* painted his heads, ilguies, and 
dri\peries over and ov^e r again, fee ling tlyit to obliterak' 
was'the only wav to impiove'. Ills studio soon lilleal with 
fashionabh* folk, w lio e anu' to see' I he- "t'xt raoreiinary ])ie‘4ur(.‘ 
painted by a Toung man who had ne\ er had the advantage's 
of foreign travel.^ tla\elon belie'v eel , \<hth the* simjilicity 
of a child, in all these tlatte iing ])re>phe‘cies of glory and 
faijne, and imagined that tlu- Acaele-my wovdel weleome 
with open arms so promising a stuehnt, one, moreover, 
who had beem fiained in its own se hooL He redoubh'd 
Jiis efforts, aifel in ^larch LSOD, " rtentatus’ was fii^vdu'el. 

"The production of this pietuTt'," ht^ nai vely ex jijains, 
‘ must and will be consuleTeel as Kn epoch in b'nglish art. 
The drawing in it was correct anel elevated, airei tfie 
perfect foijns and system of the W^itiepie were carried^into 
painting, united* wdtlv the fj^eshv look of everyday life. 

1 3 
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The colour, light and shadow, the composition ajid the 
telM^jg of the story were complete/ Hisecontemporaries 
did not form quite so flattering an estimate the work. 
It was badly hung,*a fate to which many an* artist of 
three-and- twenty has had to submit, before and since ; 
bflt Haydon writes as if no such injustice had been com- 
mitted since the world began, and was j)ersuadcd that 
the whole body of .^V-ademicians was leagued in spite and 
jealousy against him. i^^ord Mill grave gave liim sixbe 
guineas in addition to the hundred he had first promised, 
which seems a fair price for the second work of an obscure 
artist, but ])oot Tlaydon fancied that his professional 
prospects liad suffered from the treatment of the Academy, 
that people of fishion (on whose attention^'^he set great 
store) were neglovding liim, and that he was a marked 
man. A sea-trip to Plymouth with Wilkie gavy his 
thoughts a new and more healthy turn, d'ogether, the 
friends visited Sir Joshua''s birthplace, and roamed over 
the moors and (;ombes of Devonshire. Before returning 
to town, they spent a delightful fortnight with Sir George 
Ikgnimont at (’oleorton, where, savs Haydon, we dined 
with the (Maude and Rembrandt before us. and break- 
fasted with the* R ubens landscape, and did nothing, 
morning, noon, and night, but think of painting, talk of 
painting, and wake to ])^int again.’ ^ 

D« ring tliis visit, Sir George gave Haydon a commis- 
sion for a picture on a subject from After it 

was l)e^un,Mie objected to the si/e, but otir artist, who, 
throi^ighout jiis life, (Mtested painting cabinet pictures, 
refused to attempt anvtfiing oA a smaller scale. He per- 
suaded Sir (xeor^e to withhold his decision until the 
picture was finished, aiul'promised that if he stjll objected 
to the size, he would jiaint fiiin another on any scale he 
14 < ‘ 
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pleased. While engaged on ‘ Macbeth/ he competed 
•with ‘ Dentatue " for a hundred guinea prize offerc*^ bv 
the Directdjjs of the IlFitish Gallery for the best lystorical 
pi^hyre. •‘Dentatus" won the })rii?e, but this piece of 
good fgrtune was counterbalanced In a letter from Mr. 
Haydon, senior, containing the announcement that lie 
could «o loyger atT()rd to maintain his son. d'his was a 
heavy blow,Jbat after turning oya* ])ivs«;ind cons in his own 
=!aind, Haydon c'^me to the e^onclusion iliat since' he hael 
won the hundred guinea ])ri/e‘, he liad a good ednuie-e of 
winnings three hinulre'd guinea prize, which t I h‘ Directors 
now e:)ffered, with Ins " Macbetli/ anel colisccpie nt I v that 
he hyd no occ‘asie)i^to dreael slamation. '^I'hus uason- 
i!ig/ he savs^ I borrowe'd, and praying 4iod to bless mv 
emotions, went e)n more vige)rouslv thafi eve'r. nd hoc 
debt (in<^ obh^'affon^ oat bf ich'a it I bare nevt f bct fu 
and shall never he^ ( a t r'lcatcd^ as lon^ as I live.'' ^ 

This prophecy prct\'eel oidy too tiue\ Hut Haydon, 
though he afterwards b)4:ter]y re gi e't t(‘^l his folly iw 
exchanging inde]'>ende‘ne‘e for debt, and his pi ide* in i c- 
fusing te) paint jiot-beuleis in th(‘ inte‘r\als of his g4ieat 
works, firmly ^lelieved tliat he, with his Jiigh aims an<l 
fervent desire to serfe the cause of ai^, was justified in 
continuing Ins ambitious course, and depending for 
maintenance on the contribution? of his fri(‘nds. Nothing 
could exceed the approbation of liis own conduct, or 
shake his faitU^n his own jxwvers. was a \irtu(ais 

aii<l diligent >%:)uth,^ he assures us I m*ver tone licW w ine, 
dined at reasonable choj)-]iouses, fHcd |1i iiu'^ially iy my 
study, and cleaned my o^n brftslu'#, likt* tlu* humbU'st 
student/ lie goes to see Sebastian del IhOmbo s 
^Lazarus’ m tlie Angerstein collection, and, after wriiing 
a careful criticisirt of tj^e worj, concftules : ilt is a grand 
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picture; a great acquisition to the coutitrj, an 
honour to Mr. Angerstein's taste and spirit in buying it ; 
yet if Qod cut not my life permanently short, I hope I 
shall leave one 1)611111(1 me that will do more honour to 

c 

my country than tliis has hone to Jlome. In short, if I 
live, I will — I feel I sliall. (God pardon me if this is 
presumption. June 521, 1810.)’ 

At this time Ilaydon (|evoted a ^ood deal of his leisure 
to reading classic authors, Homer, .F^sc’Wylus, ahd Virgit— 
in order to tune his niiud to liigh thoughts. Nearly every 
day he spent a few hours in drawing from the Elgin 
Marbles, and lif piously thanks God that lie was in exist- 
ence on their arrival. He spared^ no pains to ensure 
that his ‘ Macbetih should be perfect in jTOetry, expres- 
sion, form and etdour, making casts and studies without 
end. His fiiends i’elated,'as a wonderful soccimen of his 
conscientiousiu‘ss, that, after having completed the figure 
of Maebcdh, he took it out in oivlcr to raise it higher 
*in the picture, ladieving tlu¥t this would improve the 
effect. ^ The wonder in ancient Athens would have ‘been 
if k had suflered Iiiin to remain,’ he observes. ‘ Such is 
the state of art in this countr\ ! ' 

In 1811 Ilaydvin entered into his first journalistic con- 
troversy, an unfortunati‘ departure, as it turned out, since 
it gave him a taste for airing his ideas in print. Leigh 
Hunt, to whom he had been introduced a year or two 
before, had attacked one of his theomes, relative to 
a stai?^lard figure, in the K.vajuincr. Hnydon replied, 
was ^ rejilietj to Miims^elf, and thoroughly enjoyed the. 
controversy w Inch , j he ’says, consolidated his powers of 
verbal expression. Leigh Hunt he describes as a fine 
spef'imen of a London fxlitor, w ith his bushy hair, black 
eyes, pale facx?, and ‘nose nf taste.’ He was assuming 
16 
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^et tuodcrate, sarcastic yet s^cnial, u ith a smattering of 
everythi tig anck mastery of nothing : at fee ting the dicftitor^ 
the pocty J:he politicians the critic, and the^ scejitics 
wti^hevcr y ould, at the monHatt, gi^e him yhe air, to 
iiiferioiT minds, of a very^ ^u])erior man/ AItliou|i;h 
Haydon disliked yunt'.s " C'oekney pi culi/irit ami dis- 
approved of repuhhean priiui}>Ic“^, yet the fearless 

honesty of ^js <^|)inioiiN, the ui Jie>i sacrifice of his 
»«'wn iyt<trests, flic unselfish pn\se\ ei ance‘ of his attacks 
upon all abuses, wlietlier ro\al or rc‘li;^ious, noble or 
democratic, made a dci‘p impression on the \oiin^ artist's 
mind. * 

Tgwards the e^ of 1811 the' new jiiituna \vhich 
represents ATjicbeth ste])pin^ betweeti tlu' sleepin;^ 
grooms to murder the king, was finished, and sent to the 
Tlriti#h Gallery'. It was \sell hung, and was praised by 
the critics, but Sir (b'orge^ declined to take it, I bough he 
ottered to pay IIa\*(lon a hundrial pounds fot his 
trgvible, or to gi'e Injn rt commission fi^r a picture oif 
a sm’aller scale. Haydon pc'tuiantU refusrd both offers, 
and thus after three years" ^^ork,/ln(l incurring (ft* lit# to 
the amount^(Tf six hundrcal pounds, he* found himself 
penniless, with his picture' icdurned on Tiis h.-uiiis. J’his 
disappointment was only the- natural rc‘sult ot his own 
impji'acticable temperament , J)u t to Ilavdon's exaggerative 
sense tlie wliole world sc-emed joined in a conspiracy 
against liim. • ^fXasperatcai Hy^ the* neglca t of m^ 
family,' he writes, ^ toiimmtc'd by the* consciousr^^s of 
debt, cut to the lieart by thc‘ c rTielty* of ^ir (ieenge, 
and ‘enraged at the insults of the* Academy, I bcaarm^ 
furious. His fury, unfortu mate*! y, toiyid vent in an 
attack upoi^ the Academy aii^ i ts\niyt}iods, througlj the 
medium of tlie 7/.rc/7ai;/r/‘, which was tiie recognised 
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vehicle of all attacks upon authority. J'he onsUu^ht 
seein!^* to have been justified, though whether it was 
judi(‘iouyj is another question. JMie ideals ,of English 
artists diiryi^ tiu' early years of the nineteenth' centiify 
had sunk very low, ;ind the s^iandaid of public ta'^te was 
several d(‘^rei‘s lower. Portrait-painting wa^ the only 
lucrative; branch of art, and thc^ Academy .was iibnost 
entirely in tla* hand^ of th(^ portrait-painter^, who [^ave 
little encouragement to works of iiml^^inatioh. ^ Thcbi 
burden of’ the* patron, which had been removed from 
literature', still leste'd upon painting, and the‘«^ Acaele- 
inicians found P more' te) tlu'ir interest to foster the 
i[;nor/ince than to educate the taste' of tiie patrein. , 

Over tlie si^oulture* of "An Jhiglisii KStueieiit," J laydon 
ne)t only exposed' the inefliciency of the Academy, but 
aelvocate'd numerous re'forms, chief amontr them beim^ 
an imjire'ved medhod e>t edeedion, the establishment of 
scheieils of de‘si^n, a reduction in the*pow'e'r e)f the re)uncil, 
i^nd an annual ^rant of public nioi^ey feir })ur]K)ses e)f art. 
In these* days, when tlu' Aeademicians are no lofi^er 
ie*o;r.rde-d as a sacred bodN, it is harel to realise the 
e'ommotiem that these le-lters maele in art cfrcles, whether 
pre)fe’ssie)nal or afliatcur. d'iu* ide'iftitv of t^ie* ‘ Ihi^lish 
Student' was soon disco\ ei eel, and "from that meinu'nt,' 
wrilc's Ila\ilon, " the d('s\inv ot inv life* was chan^c‘d. My 
inctnre was eancatured, my name de'tested, my peace 
h{irasse'd. I was looke'ekat like a monsteM', abiiseel like a 
])la^iKS and a\oide'd irke* a maniac.' 'llieie is probalily 
some charae,'! c'l islic e*5:iy^e‘ration in this statement, but 
considering; the jxv w cr U'lded at this time by* the 
Academy and its supporters, iIa\elon would undoubtedly 
haw.' done better, fromcn worldl\ point of view, to keep 
clear of thes*.* contro\ ersics. 'lU^ prudent and sensible 
18 
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AVilkje \Nas Clinch distressed at his iVieiui's ebullition of 
temper, and c^arnestly atl\ised him to lollow up* tlie 
reputatioiijiis lirush had LCanu'd I’oi him, and l^a\c‘ the 
})eM,aToife.^ ‘In monamts of di‘prc‘* sion,' w roU' Ibndon, 
many ^'ears later, ‘ I oftiai f^lual I had ^()llo^^c‘d W ilkie's 
advic'c', l)u^ then I should iu‘\er ha\e acapiiu'd that ‘j;iand 
and iaolati'J repufation, ^olitai \ and unsuppoi tc'd, u hu h, 
^\hile it (.'ncumbirs tlie indiydii.-ii, •nupn (s him ^\lth 
^viiToiir i^'oporti^iu'd to Iho lo/id- ' 

On April :3, iSl.d, II a\ don I fcoi (Is in his (oui nal : 
‘ M\ e;Mi\as eanu* liome I'or >otomon, fc'el ten 

inehes by ten feed teai inelu's a <j;ranfl si/e. (iod in 
hea\^en, ^rant me str('nL,^th of bod\ and \il:oui of mind 
to eoNcT ^l^^\ltf^ ('\eellen(e Amen*--on m\ knee s.' 
Ilis design Nsas to paint a sen u's (»t ^leat id(‘.d works, 
^hat^ slioiild ^stand ('ompaiison witli lla* j )i od net ions 
of tile old masteis, and lu' had chosen the vaiu'what 
stereot \ [)('d subjeet of t lu' d ndymeiit of Solomon, Ix'eansc* 
Raph ac'l and Hnbens hacNioth tiu‘d it,;g)d he intemha^ 
to Kdl tlu' storx Ixdtei ' He was now. at the be^nii- 
nin^ of this ambitious pioject, enhich \\ i i houb»m(^ns. 
llis fatheV 1^(T (bed, and lett* him nothin^, and his 
‘ Macbeth ' ^lad not* won the f bOO ^nc iinnm at tlu' 
British (lallerN His ai istoeral le fiunds had tem- 
porarily desert ed him, but tbe flunts assisted him 1 1 h 
the read\ liberalit\ of the impecunious. .Iohn*hnt 
him small sunv^^of mon(‘\, h*Ie J,( iL,di offered him ^a 
jal^te at his Hd)le till Solomon ^\as finished, .aiK^'initi- 
ated him into the mysteries of dr?A\ inir ’aiuLdiveouiitniLr 

hills- 

* I Ia\ don al I'eacU owed his landlord two hundred pounds, 
but that reined to him no ivVy^on for mo\inLC Mito 
cheaper rocmis. He c.'^led t^e man up, arul icprc 'rented 
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to him that he was about to paint a gi-eat^masterpiece, 
whiclt would take him two years, during which period he 
would eyn nothing, and he unable •to pay any^fent. The 
landlord, ^rely a unitjue specimen of his ^oi^er, ^de- 
liberated rather ruefully oW'r the prospect set Jbefore 
him, rublx^d his chin, and muttered: ‘I shoul^l not like 
ye to go — it\ hard for both of us; but whjit I *ay is, 
you always })aid mfwhcn^ou could, and why^should you 
not again when you are able ? . . . Wel^^ sir, hei'e^’s my, 
hand ; Ell give you two years more, and if tins does not 

sell — whv then, sir, we'll consider what is# to Ixi ' 

1 , * • 

done. 

Thus a roof was provided, but the^ was still dijincr 
to be thought of,^since, if a man woi ks, he fTTOst also eat. 

‘ 1 went to the hoifse [John o' (Troat's] where I had ahvays 
dined,' wTites Ilavdon, intending to dine wjthout 
for that dav. 1 thought tlie servants did not otter me 
the same attention. I thought I perceived the company 
Examine me -I thought the nveat was w orse. My heart 
sank, as I ^aid falteringly, will pay you to-morrow." 
Th# girl smiled, and seemed interested. As I was 
escaping with a sort of lurking horror, she s^iid, “Mr. 
llaydon, mv master wishes to see* you." iMy God," 
thought I, “it is to tell me he can't trust!" In I 
walked like a culprit. Sir^ I beg your pardon, but I 
see hv the papers you have been ill-used ; I hope you 
wi)n't be aiyj!;ry — I mean* no offence; biit I just wush to 
say, tf^'ou ha\e dined*liere many years and always pa^d, 
if it•^vouUl ^e a* con\*enience during your present work 
fo dine here till it is*done— so that you may not be 
obliged to spend^your money here wlien you may want 
it~»I,was going to ^\mt yon need be undor no appre- 
hension — hem ! for a dinner'" This likndsome offer was 
^0 
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condescendingly accepted, and the good man seemed (luite 
relieveei^ , * 

WJ^ile Solomon wa5 slowly progressing at th% exjxmse 

of*<he landlord and the eating-liouse keeji^M', HamIoh 

spent *1118 leisure in literary rather than artistic circjes. 

At Leigl> Hunt's he met, and became intimate with 

Charles LJimb, Keats, lla/litt, and Jolin Scott. In 

January ltil3 he writc's : ‘Spertt tltl‘ l‘vening with Leigh 

H unt* at West* End. His s()ciet\ is alwiiy.s delightful. 

I do not know a purer, more virtuous partner, or a more 

witty artd enlivening man. We talked of his;ipproaclnng 

imprisonment. lie siiid it would be a great pleasure if lie 

were cerbiin to li^sent to Newgate, because he shoulil be 

in the midst of his friends.' Ilazlitt woti our hero's liking 

^by praising his ‘ Macbetli.' " J'hence began a friend- 

shij:^' Hayioii tells us, ‘for that inter<‘sting man, that 

singulv mixture of friend and hind, radical mul critit\ 

meta[)hysician, poet, and jiainter, on wliose word no om* 

could rely, on whose heaft no one could ciilculatc*, anfl 

some* of wliose deductions he liinisclf would try to (*xplain 

in vain. . . .'Uortilied at hisywn failure [in jWinHng| 

he resol vec L that ius he had not succeeded, no one else 
^ • . • ... 
should, and he spent the whol(‘ of liis after-life in 

damj)ing the ardour, chilling the hopes, and dimming 

th« ])i:os}iects of jiatrons giui ]>ainters, so that after I 

once admitted him, I liad nothing but forebodings of 

failure to Ix'ai-'up against, croa^iygs aliout khe climate, 

and sneers at \he taste of the public'.' 

* #* 

By the beginning of 1814 Scdonion wa.s^ajiproafhing 
completion, but the artist had been Adiiced to living f(^ 
a fortnight on potatoes. lie had now^ been nearly four 
years without a cominission, ^ind ^n^*e without an\ help 
from home, so that it •s_not«ur|)ri.sing to Itarn that he 
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felt completely broken down in body and mind, oi^ that 
his cfebts amounted to XllOO. A frame vva^ procured 
on credit, and, failini^any more suitable places o^ exhibi- 
tion, the j^icture was sent to the \Vater-colo«r Soci^t:y. 
At the private view, the l^riiicess of Wales and* other 
eminent critics pronounced against thc^ Solom^^n, but as 
soon as the public were admitted, the tune clfanged, and 
John Bull vowed *it ^va^ the (inest work of art ever 
produced in iMigland. If })osterity has not mdp][sed‘ 
this judgment, the Solomon is at least regarded, by 
competent ^'ritc^, as Haydon's most successfiTl work. 

‘ B(‘fore tile doors had btam open half an hour,’’ writes 
Ilaydon, ‘a gentleman opened his oocket-book, ♦and 
sliowed me a X^OO note. ‘‘ \Vill you talie it?”” My 
heart beat — my agonies of want pressed, but it was toc^ 
little. I trembh'd out, I cannot.'' Tha gentl^nan 
invited itie to dine, and when we were sitting over our 
wine, agreed to give me mv })riee. Ilis lady said, But, 
rnv (l('ar, where'am I to put mv prino.^" and the bargain 
was at an end ’’ On the third day Sir (xcorge Beaumont 
and Mr, llolwell ('arr came to the K\hil)iti(Mi, having 
been deputed to buy the pietuA^ for the British Gallery. 
WliiU' they were discussing its merits, one of the otficials 
went over, and put ^ sold ' on the frame, whereupon the 
artist sa\s lu' thought he shovdd have fainted. Tlie 
work had Ix'cn bought at tlie price asked, X^TOO, by two 
ymouth banktTs, Sir William bilford (the friend and 
corri'sj^ondent of Miss Mitford) and Mr. Tingor 
combe. 

< Boor Ilaydon now thought that his fortune was secure, 
lie paid away Xt’iOO to landlord and tradesmen in the 
first Aveek, and thorgbf'this did not settle liaR his debts, 
it restored lbs credit. The balance was spent in a trip 
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to Paris with Wilkie, Paris iK^ing then (May 1814) the 
most interesting place on earth. All tlie natio^fe of 
Europe wye gathered together there, and tii^ Louvre 
was* in *it^ So absorbed and fascinated was 

Hayden by the actual bf^ of the citv, tlmt lu‘ finds 
little to gay ab^ut the works of art then' collected. 
Yet his fiwt visit was to the Louviv, and he describes 
with what ^mpetuosit} he boi*n(hci np the ste])s, thrt'c 
at a Jiifte, and^how he scolded Wilkie for trotting u]) 
with his usual deliberation. ^ I might just as well Imve 
scolded •the column,' he obser\es. ‘ I soon left him at 
some Jan Steen, wliile I never sto])p(^l until I st(a)d 
before the “ Tran^iguration." Mv first h eling was dis- 
appointmentT ti looked small, harsh •am\ liard. d'his, 
of couiNe, is alwa\s the wav when ^ou have feil your 
imagination Jior vears on a work \ou know^ only by 
prints.^ Even the Pietro Marty re '' w as smalU*r than I 
thought to find it vet after tlu' diflcrence between 
reality and antic'ipat^ion • Imd worn a\vy^1 these* gri*/rt 
wofks amply re|)ai(l tlu' study of them, and gicw up to 
the fanc_^', or j-ather th(‘ fancy grew' up to . . 

It will hardly be b(‘lie\rd by artists tliat wc often forgot 
the great works in \hc Lou\re in tlu'^scanu's firound us, 
and found Russians and Bashkirs fiom Tart ary more 
attractive than the ‘‘ 'rransfigiTr/d ion " ; btit so it was, 
(^o not think wc* were' very wrong eithc'r, •'W hy 
stay poring ov?r picture's wIkmi we were on the most 
^^markable serene in the liistoiv oftl 11' earth. ^ 

On his return to London, I PiVdoiT wa'^ grat ifie^l by 
the news that his friend* and P'llow -townsman, (leorge 
Eastlake, had proposed and carried a motion that lie 
should be presented with the fic^^hmi of hi^ nati\eu'ity, 
as a testimony *of rt^spcct /or his extraordinary merit 
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as a historical painter. Furthermore, the? Directors of 
tlic^Jlritish Gallery sent him a hundred guineas as a 
token of their admiration for his* latest woi^. But no 
commission followeef, either from a private, p'atrotr ‘or 
public body. However, Ibe artist, nothing diiunted, 
ordered a larger canvas, and set vigorously t,o work on 
a representation of ‘(lirisFs iMitry into J'^rusalem,’ a 
picture whicli occu^)V 2 d him, with intervals of illness and 
idleness, for nearly six years. 

The year 1815 was too full of stir and excitement for 
a man like Haydon, who was always keenly interested in 
public affairs, f() devote himself to steady work. The 
news of IVaterloo almost turned his brain. On Jui^e S3 
lie notes ; ^ I read the Gazette [wi til t?le account of 
Watc rloo |ti le last thing before going to bed. I dreamt 
of it, and was fighting all night; I got up^ in a ste^n of 
feeling, i\^\d read the Gazette again, ordered a Couiier for 
a month, and read all the papers till I was faint. . . . 

> Have not the; eflbrts of the nation,' I asked mvself, 
‘been gigantic'"' d'o such gloric's she only wants to' add 
thcigk.ic's of my nobh' art to make her the grandest 
nation in the world, and tliesc^ she shall have if God 
spare my life. . . 

‘ J/o/c ‘15. — Diiuai with Hunt. I give myself credit for 
not worrving him to d’evath at this news. He was (piiet 
for som(‘ tinu\ but knowing it must c‘ome, and putting 
on an air of indiffc'rence, he said, “ TeVrible battle this, 
Havdf>#i." A glorious one. Hunt." 'H)h yes, certainl>i^'' 
and J:o it w^ wertt^ Vet Hunt took a just and liberal 
view of tlie situation. As for Hazlitt, it is not to lie 
believed how the destruction of Napoleon affected him 
he ^eemeil prostrated ^in mind and body; -lie walked 
about unw’asljed, unsliaved^ hardjy sober bv dav, and 
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always*intoxic%ted by night, literall\, without cxaggem- 
tion, for weeks, njn til at lengtli, wakening as it were ft'om 
his stujwr, 1^^ at once I(fft off* all stiinulatinir liducys, and 
neveii touched them after.' 

It is idu this year that we [iiTd the first mention in the 
Journal of AVords^vorth, who, throughout his life, was 
one of •Ilaycion's most faithful friends and appreciative 
admirers. April 13, the artist retiords : ‘ I had a enust 

<nade y^srt^rday fft' Wordsworth's face. He bore it like 
a philosopher. . . . We afterwards called on Hunt, and 
as Hunt •had previously attacki'd him, and^ now has 
reformed his opinions, the meeting \^^s intmesting. 
IlunUpaid him the higlu'st compliments, and told him 
that as he grc^^^ ►viser and got older, he* hfniui his respect 
for his powers, and enthusiasm for his*genius, increase. 

. . . I afterw^i^ds sauntered with him to Hampstead, 
with grc^it delight. Ncnct did any man ''O begtiik* the 
time as IVordsuorth. Ills punt\ of heart, his kindness, 
his j^oundnc'ss of })rincy)K‘, his informatn^n, his know- 
ledge, 'and the intense aijd eage-r feelings with which h(‘ 
pours forth all i^e knovss, aflect^ interest, and (TiTlnfnt 
one. I do not\now anv one I would l)c‘ so inclined to 
worship os a purified h^ing.' * 

The new picture was not far advanc(‘d befon* tlie 
painjer was once again at^the (Uid of his resource's, 
though not e)f his couiagia Jdftv guineas were* advanted 
to him by Sir (i(*orge Heaumont, who had now* com-^ 
m^gioned a picture at two hundred guineas, aiuM'Mr. 
(after Sir (ieorge) Ehillips, c^f M.aTichester, >^a\(‘ him a 
commission of i. d()() for a sacred \tork, ])a\ing one ^ 
hundreal guineas down. But the*se acjvances melted 
rapidly away^in the expenses ^ttendai^t on the painting 
of so ambitious a’work^as th# ‘Entry into * Jerusalem.* 
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Towards the dose of the year Haydons Health began to 
suffer from his excessive application, his* sight weakened, 
and h(^ was often unable to paint for montbs at^a time. 
Under ijicse afflictions, lie was consoled by reo£?iving 
permission to take cast5 /)f the Elgin Marbles, the 
authenticity of which treasures had recently been attacked 
f)y the art-critic, Kniglit Payne, who declaped that they 
were not Greek* at all, l)ut Roman, of the time of 
Hadrian. Such was the effect of Paynt- KnighPs opinion 
that the Marbles went down in the public estimation, 
the Governnumt hesitated to buy them for ttie nation, 
and they were’ left neglected in a damp shed. Ilaydon 
was furious at this insult to the objects of his idolatry, 
whose merits ffe liad been preaching in season and out 
of season since the day that he first set eyes upon the 
Theseus and tlie Ilissus. At this critical nion>i;nt he 
found himself supported by a new and powerful, champion 
in the person of Uanova, who Inid just arrived in Eng- 
land. C’anova at once admitted that tlie style of the 
Marbles was superior to that of all other known marbles, 
aftrd declared that they were well worth coming from 
Home to sec‘. ‘(’anova's \isit was a victory for me,' 
writes Ilaydon, who had recadved the sculjitor at his 
studio, and introdiua'd him to some of the artistic lions 
of I .ondon. ^ W1 lat becanu‘ now of all the sneers at my 
seAseU'ss insanity about the Marbles? I, unknown, with 
, no station or rank, might ha\e talked'inyself dumb; but 
for*V’ano\a, the great artist of Europe, to repeat word 
for word v liat I had been saying for seven years! His 
opinion could not' be gainsaid.' 

If our troubles are apt to come not in single file, but 
in ‘ whole battalions,' our triumphs also occasionally 
arrive in sipiadrons, or ruch at least was Ilaydon's ex- 
Ui) 
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perienc^. Ilarcl upon Canova s departure came a letter 
from Wor(Js>vorfh, enclosing three sonnets, tlie last^ of 
which he avowed* been inspii^al l)v a letter of 

Hayefon's on the struggles and hardships of tlx* artist's 
life. This is now. the familiar sonnet beginning, ‘ Higl^ 
is our calling, Frieivl," and concluding: 

Mireat is ttie ^I(»ry, for tlio, striCj^ is Iiar<l.' 
o o 

. ' ‘ Nowj reader,' rites tlic dt‘light(*d ix‘ci})ient, ‘ was not 
this glorious? And you, young stiidt^nt, when you are 
pressed dotvn by want in the midst of a great worjv, remem- 
ber wliat followed llaydon's perseverance. "I'lie freedom of 
his ind:i\e town , visit of ('anova, and the soniu‘t of 
Wordsworth, and if that do not chi*c*r you up, and make 
ycjfj go on, you are past all hope. ... It had, indeed, 
been if wonde;*i/jl \ear for me. The Acadt inicians were 
silenced, r All classes we re so enthusiastic and so detighted 
that, though I had lost seven months with weak eyes, 
and -liad only accomph'shed d'he IVnitent (iiil, ddie 
Mother, The (amturion a-nd tin* Samaritan W'oman, yet 
they were considered so decidcdjy in advance oT^all I 
had yet donc,^that mv p;iinting-room was croud by rank, 
Ix^auty, and fashion, and the picture was literally taken 
up as an lionour to tin* nation.' 

But, alas ! neithei’ the sonyets of poi ls nor tla* liomage 
of the great would pay for models and colours, or put 
breaxl into the artist's mouth. Pl.yydon could^ only li\(v 
b^k renewed borrowing, for which methyd^ of suppo7t Ix' 
endeavoui's, without much ^ succ(‘s^, to excure himself. 
Once in the clutches of professional money-haiders, he 
confesses that ^ the fine edge of honoyr w/is dulh*^!. 
Though my * honourable discl^irge ^ot wliat I borr(\w'l‘<l 
ju.stified my l>orrowing iigi|in, yet it is a fallacdous relief, 
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Ixicause you must stop sooner or later ; if ^ou are 
punctual, and if you can pay in the loft"-r\nj, why incur 
the d^bt at all ? proud to* do small, wode^t things, 

that I nwght obtain fair means of subsistence as •! pro- 
/•eeded with my great worh^I thought it no degradation 
to borrow, to risk the insult of refusal, and be bated 
down like the meanest dealer. Then I was libefal in my 
art ; I s{)ared iiA \‘xpcSise for casts and fv^ints, and did 
great things for the ait by means of tiTf'm. . ..Ought f, 
after such ellbrts as I had made, to have been left in this 
position ])v the Diiectors of the British Galtery or the 
(iovernment ? ’ 

The year IHlb was distinguished in I lay don's* life as 
the epoch of Ills first, or, more accurately, his last serious 
love-affair. lie was of a susceptible temperament, ly^d 
seems to have been a favourite with w^yien, wkom he 
inspirc^l with his own strong belief in himself ; but he 
demanded much of the woman who was to be his wife, 
and hitherto* he had not found one who seemed worthy 
of that exalted position. lie Jiad long been acejuainted 
v//tinVlaria h'oote, th^ actress, for wli^im htj entertained 
a (jualified admiration, and by her lie was ^.aken one day 
to a friend's house where, ‘In one instant, the loveliest 
face that was ever created sinc(‘ (rod made Eve, smiled 
gently at my approach. The effect of her beauty was 
inUantaneous. On tlu' sofa lav a dving man and a boy 
about tw'o years ol(J. • We sliortly took leave. I never 

spoW‘ a word,^apd after seeing M home, I returned 

toThe home, and stood outside, in hopes that she would 
ajipear at the whulow'. I went home, and for the first 
time in my \\i\' was really, heartily, thoroughly, passibn- 
aVely in love. I )\aj:ed n^v })ictures. I ha^ed the Elgin 
Marbles. I hated booksji I could not eat, or sleep, or 
^8 
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think, writer or talk. I "ot up early, oxaiuiued the 
ptemises and street, and gave a nian half-a-erow n 
me sit concealed, and ^\M^tch for her coming out. Day 
after I ’grew more and more enrapfiired, till resistance 
was reliiv|uished with a gloi'toiis defiance of restraint. 
Her conduct ^to her dying husband, her genth' reproof of 
my impi^siongd air, ri\eted m\ being. But I must not 
anticipate. Sufricient foi tlie prgscnt^i) reader, is it to 
tell thee tXat Ik R. Ilavdon is, and for ever will be, in 
love w’ith that woman, and that she is his wife.' 

The first note that Haydon lias preser\ed from his 
friend Keats is dated N()\ ember LSKi, and mns* 

• ‘My* dkar Siv -.oJ .nst ('veiling w- roughly me u]), and I 
cannot forbear sending \ou the followings — ’^hmis imper- 
fectly, don V K i- A I s ' 

The ‘f^^llowing' w as not hing h'ss than tlu* noble sonnet, 
Ix-'ginning — ‘(rreat spirits now on earth are sojourning,' 
w'ith an allusion to IIa\(4)n in the liiu s 

^ And lo ! wliosc stoa(fl,istnt‘''S newer 

A ir^ainy ‘•mad tlian H.ipli.'U'l^s w lnsj>eriiijj^ 

Haydon wr6tt‘ an enthusiastic letter thanks, ga\c‘ 
the young poet some* good ad\iee, and promised to send 
his sonnet to ^Vh)rdsw orth. " Keat.^\' lie records, ‘ was th(‘ 
only nian I ever met wlio si^r-med .and looked eoiiseitius 
of a liigh calling, e:Ra‘pt Wordsworth. H\ron and Shelley 
were always sophisticating .about claar vers(*s ; Ij^eals' 
sojThistiaited about nothing. H«' liAii iiinde ujj his mind 
to do great things, and when he hAimk that by Ins con- 
nection with the K.varjilne} clupie h(‘ h.id brought ujion 
himself an overwhelming outcrv of unjust aversion, l^e 
shrank up info himself, his diVeaseit iend(‘iici<s shodrd 
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themselves, and he died a victim to mistakes, on the part 
of friends and enemies alike/ • • 

Havdon /i^ives a curious acc(Hjnt of his^hr.st meeting 
with Shelh'V, which* took place in the course (ff fh^year. 
The occasion was a dinncp-yarty at James Smitti's iiouse, 
when Keats and Horace Smith were also amon^^ the 
quests. ‘I scaled nnsclfV writes Haydon, ^ j’ight«o})posite 
Shcllev, as I wasjtyhl jiilerwards, for I did not then know 
what hc'ctic, spare, weakly, \et ifktellect^al-lookin^ 
creature it was, carving a hit of broccoli or caLbage in 
liis j)lale, as if it had been the substantial •wing of a 
chicken. * In A few minutes Slielley ojiened the conversa- 
tion by s.aying in llu‘ most feminine and gentle voic^y ‘‘ As 

to that (letest(¥i)le I'cligion, the (luisTtliTT '' I looked 

astounded, but fasting a glance round the table, I easily 
sa\s that I was to lie set at that cnening tv* et annyi. . 
I felt Jike a stag at bay, and resolved to gore without 
mercy. Shelley said tlie Mosaic^and ('hristian dispensa- 
tion were iiK^onsistent. I swore they "were not, and that 
tlu' 'Ton ('onimandments bad been the foundation of all 
tW‘ «'i«des of law' on the earth. Shelley denied it. I 
aflii'ined they w'ere, neAlier of us usin^: a.fr atom of locic.^ 
ddiis edifying (tintroversy continued until all parties grew 
\er\ warm, and said unpleasant things to one another. 
Alter this dinner, Ih’fvdon made up his mind to subject 
himself no more to tiie chance id' these discussions, but 
adually to w itbdraw'*from tliis freeti'iinking circle. 

The chief artistic e\(‘nts of the year, from our ly^^ro's 
ptvnt of view',*wert^,* the final settlement of the Elgip 
Marbles (juestion,<an(f his ow'n attempt to found a scdiool. 
The (’oinmittee appointed by Government to examine 
and report upon the iNIarbles refused to call Haydon as a 
witness on Lord I^1o5*hs sjcle, but the'artist omliodied his 
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views OQ the subject in a paper wliich appeared in both 
the Kdcimmir and the Chaviplon. d'his article, wiik’h 
wiis afterwards tran.slaUd into l^Veiuh and Italian, con- 
tained^ a 'schilling attack on Payne Knight, aiul^\\as said 
by Sir gliomas Lawrence to havt‘ sa\ed the PJgin 
Marbles, and^ ruined Ilavdon. lIo\\e\er this may be, 
the Gov«rnnie;it, it Nvill lie remembered, thcideil to buv 
the treasures for a sum x'on^jdi'rably less than 

that whicli »I^ord ibgin had spent on iiringing tliem to 
England. 

The Schwol of IlaNilon uas fli^t instil nti'd ^^ith tliree 
distinguished pupils in tlie persons of llie three Land- 
seer br.otliers, to ^^hom ^^c‘re attiTwards added William 
Bewick, l'aistlake,'Trar\ e\ , Lance*, and (’ha>field. Ilavdon 
set his disciplts to drass from tin* Raj^hael ( artoons, 
two of^uliich ^^t're brought up from lIamj)lon ('oiiit to 
the British (-rafU'rv, and, as soon as they \s(‘re sn jli-ient ly 
advanced, he sent theni to the Mu'>(‘um to draw fiom 
the l^lgin Marbles. 'Their (*aitoonsf la* upiis, 'drawn 
full size, of the loites, of 'l l ies(‘us and the* llissus, literally 
made a noise in I'airope An order came fiom lln^g^-Li^t 
Goethe at tW-rtnar for a set foT bis ou n house', the 
furniture of u*liich hav'ing been since Itought bv the 
Government, and the house k(‘])t up /is it w /is in (ioethehs 
time, the cartoons of mv ])uj)ils* /ire thus jnesiTv id, 
whilst in England the rest ;ue hing /iboul in cellars 
and corners.' The farlv da\s of tlu* School thus lield out 
a jjrpmise for the future, whiih unfort un;itc*l v Ns/Oi^^iot 
fulfilled. Il/iydon contrived to in\t)1\e1*so liiree^if 
his pupils in hiso\Mi lln/incial Vmbaritissjfients^ by inducing 
them to sign accommodation liilN, a jiroceedmg which 
broke up the establishment, and lirought a I/esting staUi 
upon his reputatioin 
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In 1817 Haydon was introduced to Mifs Mitford, who 
gfdfa.tly admired his work, and a warm fii'iendshi]) sprail^ 
up between the pair. In May,* Miss Mit^)rd wrote to 
Sir W^ill^m Elford* ^The charm of the Exhfbi^igw' is a 
chalk-drawing by Mr. Haydon taken, as he Jells me^ 
from a mother who had lost her child. IJ is the very 
triumph of expression. I have not yet .lost -the im- 
pression winch iU inad« upon my mind and senses, and 

which vented itself in a sonnet.' A ^<kisit to® the studio 

• • 

followed, and Miss Mitford was charmed with the room, 
the books, the great indinished j)icture, anebthe artist 
himself — witlf his botihomie^ and enthusiasm. 

IV^ith all her heart she admires the noble, inde|\pndent 
spirit of HaycKin, who, she declares, Ts i]uite one of the 
old heroes couk^ to life again — one of Shakespeare's men, 
full of spirit, ('iidurance, and moral courage. S^e con- 
cludes Jier account with an exyiression of regrej that he 
should be ‘such a fright.’ NoW Haydon is generally 
described by^his contemporaries as a good-looking , man, 
though short in stature, with an antKjue head, a(|uiline 
fe^^tfip^, and line dark eyes. His later portraits are 
chiellv remarkable for^ the immensely wide mouth with 
which he seenfs to be endow'ed, but in an early sketch 
by Wilkie he is rc'presented as a picturestpie \outh with 
an admirably uKxhdled prolile. 

^bo M iss Mitford we owe a (plaint anecdote of our hero, 
^w’hich, better than prges of analvsi^, depicts the man. 
It ffppears that Leigh Hunt, who was a great keepi^r^ of 
biirthdays ^md (^Oua*' ^nni^ ersarics, took it into his head 
to celebrate the birthday oV l^apa Haydn by giving a 
dinner, drinking toasts, and crowning the composer's 
biist with laurcds. Some malicious [lerson ttold Haydon 
that the Hunts were celybratiijg his birtnday, a com- 
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plimenU that struck liim as natural and well deserve 
Hastening Jq Hatnj)stead, he broke in iijion the (‘oinpanv, 
and addres.sej to them* a formal .sp^ta h, in whi^h he 
thankt^l tfiem for the honour the\ had d()ft(' him, 
but explained tha^ they hacj *made a litth' mistake in* 
the day! a peiijant to this amadote, .Miss Mitt’ord 

relates th^it HRvdon told her lu' had painted th(‘ head of 
his Christ sen^'p times, and that* t he* final head uas a 
portrait (|f himseltt* It is onl\ fair to la nK inhi r that he 
always regardcal it as llie hast '>iiee("'Nfid part of* th(‘ 
work. • • 

While the pieture \\ as in progress, H a\don (h'cided to 
put in. a sid(‘ grouj) \Mth \oltane as a seeptie, and 

NeNston as a believer, d'his nha, Ibumhal on tin* inten- 

♦ 

tional anachronisms of some of the old mast('rs, w/is 
afterwiUKls exteiyled, Ila/litt iH’ing niljodiieed as 
investigator, and Wordsuorth bouing in ii‘\(Tema\ with 
Keats in th(‘ baekground. 'flu* tuo po< ts had ne\( r \et 
met in actual life, liiit iit Dcaaanbei ISIT. f\'ords\\ ort h 
being then on a \isit to Cw)ndon, IIa\don in\it< (i Kiats 
to meet him. ^ The^other guests \\(‘je Charles Cam^ ami 
Monkhouse. ^^Ordsuorth was in line eiied wntc's 
Haydon, ‘and we had a glorious sed-to — on Homer, 
Shakespeare, Milton, and \ irgil. C^imb got <‘xc(‘edingl v 
merry^and ex(juisit(*ly witt\, ^uid iiis fun, in the midst of 
Wordsworth’s solemn intonations of oraloi v, uas like the 

sarcasm and wit of the fool in tlfe ^intervals (if Lear’s 

#• 

pasj^cyi.’ Althougli the spec imcais oj wjh r(<'oTded no 
-longer seem inspired, we can uell beljeve Havdftn's stated 
nient that it \vas an immortal evening, and that in all his 
life he never jiasscd a more delightful tiiye. W e have 
abundant testifnony to the fact J:hat artist-liost w^is 
himself an exceptionally toAker. llazlitt sjiid that 
c - , 
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‘HayJ on talked well on most su])jccts that interest one ; 

incfccci, better than any painter I evc^ met.’ Words- 

wortU and daltoiird c'clioed {his opinieei,^ ajid Atiss 

Mitford * tells us that he* u<is a most brilliant ta?ker — 

cacy, bold, original, and vii^oroiis, ‘assort of l^enyenuto 

Cellini, all air and (Ire.' c 

It was not until dannarv l<Sf2() that tbii ‘ I’fitry into 

Jerusalem' was lifiislu'd, when tin* artist, ethouoh absol- 

ut(‘ly ])ennile^s, (mn-nocd tlu* y;r('at roon*i at the .Kgyptiau 

Hall for its (‘xbibit ion, at a rent of CJOO. His friends 

lu'lped him o\(‘r the ineidental expmises, amT in a state 

of fevaa'ish (‘\eifemcnt lu* awaitial (he opening; day. 

Publie ('uriosily had beiai aroused about the work, and 

early in tlu‘ aftyrnoon llieri' was a block of earriay'es in 

Pii'cadilK , the passaya* w'as tlironyed with serva^its, 

and soon the aiti^t was holding what hc‘ dt'seriKal as a 

‘ rcLTular I'out at nooiida\ ' Wddk' Kcaits and I l>'/li tt w ere 

rc'jou'iny in a eorner. Mis. Siddons swc'pt in, and in her 

loud, deep, trayie lone^, di'claiaal that the head of ('hrist 

was eoinpU'teU siieeessrul. Py h(‘r fa\oiirable verdict, 

llavdon.who had his doubt'^, was y’X'atlv c'on^oled, not 
* 0 / ' 

b('(MUs(' Mrs.^Siddon^ had any ri'putatjon as an art- 
critie, but beeau^i' he laa'oaniseci that she was an expert 
on the siibjc'c’t of ^Iramatii* expression. A thousand 
pounds \vas olfered for tluapicdure and refused, wldle the 
net jirollts from the exhibitivin, in London alone, 
amounted to t'lJOO. Ha\don has been commonly 
re[)r('s('nted as iin u,nluek\ man, who was always neglected 
by the jUTolie and tjie patrons, and mwer met with his* 
professional desei is. ihit up to this time, as has been 
scam, he had found read\ -.\mpathy and admiration from 
tlfv' publie, ])rai‘th‘al aid AbirinLi; the tinu‘ of strugi^lc from 
his friends, and a fair rcoard fi.r his labours. With the 
tH 
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exhibitmn of the ‘Entry into Jerusalcni/ his reputat^cyi 
w^s at its, zenifli; a little skilful engineering of tlie 
success tjjus ppaiiuxl inii:;lft ha\(‘ ext ric^itc'd liiin ficxii Ins 
difticifUies, and enabled him to kei'p liis lu'Mfl abo\e 
water fordhe reniai^nder of li^s da\s. Ihit, o\Mn^^ cliii fiv* 
to his own iinpracti^abiht y, In^ story fiom this point is 
one of deVline,* gradual at first, but increasin*^ in Nelocit\, 
until the end disaster and ^le^jf^ur. 


rAU'i' II 

Evkx while Havdon uas in the fiist flush of his success, 
there u«re si^n^ that he had achi(‘V(‘d no las} iumpli. 

Sir Geori;^ Beaumont |)r()p()s('d that tlu' Biitish (fallery 
should buy the p^^reat pu ture, but tin* Diuadors refused 
to give tlu' pri<'(‘ ask<'d — 4L’()()(). An tfidri to sell it by 
subscription fell t In ough, ♦on! \ t LM)0 being p.-nd into 
Couttb\ Wdi^'u the^exhibit ion close'll in London, llTi\(Trrn 
took his masterjirece to Scotland, and showed it both in 
Edinburgh and in (ilasgoug netting anothei’ i !)()(), 
which, however, was (juickly eaten up by Iningry 
creditc^’s. TJie [)icturc was t(^) big to tem})t a pin ate 
purchaser, and in spite of tlie admiration it liad arousccl, 
it remained like a wliite elephant ^ipon its creator's 
hands. ^ 

On his return to town, afte^ beingyeted by Hfr Walter 
Scott, Lockliart, and ' (’liristopiicr .North," Ilaydon 
finished Ids commission for Sir (icorge lMylli[)s, ‘('Inist 
Sleeping in tbc*Garden,' wbicli, franki^\ admitted, was* 
one of the worst pictures Ipj ji ver* jiainted. Sear(^ely was 
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tt^s off his easel than he was inspired vvit^ a treftiendous 
conception for the Miaisin^ of I.a/arus? ordered a 
canviUfi such as his soul loved, nineteen feet kin^ fifteen 
hii^h, antt dashed in his first idea. He was still dc^*ply in 
•debt, still desperately in lov# (Ids lady, was now^ widow), 
and the new picture would take at le.‘^t two years to paint. 
Nevertheless, he worked away with all his cTistoinary 
enert^y, and pra^a'fl feA en tly that he niighi paint a great 
masterpiece, never doubting hut that*his [)ni}^rs would 
be heard. 

With the end of this year, 1(S2(), Haydon^ Autobio- 
graphy breaks oil, and the rest of his life is told in his 
Journals and Letters. At th(‘ beginning of 1821, when 
he was fairly at uork on his La/arus, he confides to his 
Journal his conviction that dilliculti(‘s ai-e to be his^lot 
in pecuniary mattei’s, and adds : ‘ Mv ^ijan inu^lt be to 
make up mv mind to meet thein, and fag asri can — to 
lost' no single monu'nl, but seize on tinu‘ that is free 
from disturbance, and make Uie most of it. If*I can 
float, jind kc‘e{) aliv(‘ attimtion to my situation through 
another picture, I wilj reach the shore. I am now clearly 
in sight of jt, and I will \et land t(^ the sound of 
trumpets, and the shouts of mv friends.' 

In spite of liis absorption in liis work, Haydon found 
time for the sociijy of his hterary friends. On March 7, he 
records; ‘Sir Walter Scott, Lamb, Wilkie, and Procter 
have been with me all the morning, and a delightful 
morning we h'\ve had. Scott o})erated on us like ebam- 
pagne and whisky ndxed. ... It i^ singular how success 
and the want of it operate on two extraordinary men, 
Walter Scott and Whirdsworth. Scott enters a room 
and sits at table with th'^ coolness and seif-})ossession of 
consciovs fame ; Words.Vorth ‘with a mortified elevation 
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of the licad, os if fearful lie was not estimated as^l^c 
deser\Gd. .Sc'ott*can afford to talk of trifles, beiaiise he 
knows tliejrt'^rld will think him a frgeat man uhw con- 
descends to trifle; WordsNsorth must alwa\s he ehxjueiit 
and profhund, because' lie Wnows that he is eonsidert'tl* 
childish and pucriU. ... I think that Scott's success 
would have m^de Word^wortli insuflcrahle, while W'ords- 
worth's failur^A would not lm\e reiufered Scott a whit 
less delightful. Scott is the eompanion of Natiiie in 
all her moocK and freaks, while \\ Ordsw orth follows 
her like an apostk', sliarini; her ^olemy mfiods and 
impressions/ 

^ In these rou^li notc'^, unu''Ual p<)wcTs^>f ohsc‘i\ation 
and insi^dit into character are displa\ed.. That Ilaydon 
als^ liad a kecTi sciise of liumour is pro\e(l hv his account 
of an eniiin;* at Mrs. Siddons' wlu ic- the hostess read 
aloud to her ^014‘sts. "She' acts Macheth lierself 

much hc'ttcT than ei t hei* Kcanhlc' or Kean,' hc‘ wntc's. ‘It 
is extiaordinarv the a^^s.‘ that tins w ondti ful woman 
inspires. After her tirsl l(•;l(lln^ llu* men rc-t)r(d ^o ^a. 
AVhile we w^Te^aW ealitiL^ toast i^id tinklini; eups and 
saucers, she h^^an a^oiin. It was like tiie clleet of a 
mass-hell at MadiicL All noise- ceased ; we ^liink to our 
seats like boors, two or tliree of tl^* most di.st)n;.;uislK‘d 
men •f the -das, \\ilh the v^rv toast in their moutljs, 
afraid t (3 bite. It )j'as curious to see I.awrenec* in this 
predicament, to hear him bite h\ dctiie'es, and then sU>p, • 
for«frar of making; too mnedi eraejje*, Iws e‘\es fiiH of 
water from the constraint ; a^id at Uie* syum; tifiie* to hear 
iVIrs. Siddons' ‘eye of newt and toe* of fro^, and to see' 
I^iwrence give a sly bite, and then look awejci, and jiretend 
to lie listen ingj' 

In the spring of LSS'l • Ilafdon lost two .intimate 
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fjijnds, John Scott, who was killed by Christi? in the 
Blackwood ducd, and Keats, who died art* Rome on 
Fel)rijary 23 . He^hrielly sums up his imprts^cyps of the 
dead pcfet in his Journak ‘ In fireside conversation he 
^as weak and inconsistent, but lie was in his glC)ry in the 
fields. . . . lie was the most unselfish#of human creatures : 
unadaptcd to tliis world, he cared not f(fr himself, and 
put himself to inconvenience for the ^akt«of his friends. 
He had an excjuisite sense of humour,* and too*rcfined a 
notion of female purity to bear the little arts of love 
with patience. . . . He began life full of h*bpes, fiery, 
impetuous, ungovernable, ex])ccting the \vorld to fall at 
once beneath ^is powors. Unable to J^ear the sfleers of 
ignorance or t^e attacks of envy, he began to despond, 
and flew to dissipation as a relief. Kor six weeks he^vas 
scarcely sober, and to show^ wliat a man ^loes to’ gratify 
his appetites when once they g^'t the better «>f him, he 
oncc‘ cov('r(*d his tongue and throat, as fai* as he could 
rc'ach, with f’aNonne pepper, in order to appreciate the 
“ dcliyous coldness of claret in all its glorv '' — his own 
expression." ^ ^ ^ 

June 22 , is entered in the Journal as ‘A remark- 

able day in mv life. I am arrested!" This incident, 
unfortunately, becaiiic far too common in after-days to 
bf at all remarkable, but ‘the first touch of the kailifF s 
hand was naturally something of a ^shock, and Haydon 
1114^1 three folio pages with angrv comments on the 
ini(|uity of tiu' U^vs against di'btors. He w'as *ffble, 
however, ^o arr^ingc the aflair before night, and the 
sherifrs olllcer, whose dutv it was to keep him in safe 
custody during the dav, was so profoundly impressed by 
tht? sight of the bij^zarus, that he alkowaal ois prisoner to 
go free on parole. This incident has been likened to 
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that oi the hrtivocs arrcstetl in their inurclerous intent 
Ify the orga^i-phn in^ of Stradella ; aiui also to tlu* ^:^e 
of the soldiej^s of the (’ofistahle nho, when >aekin^ Itonie, 
brok’^.into Pannigiano'.s studio, hut wrrv so .-Jmek hy 
the beauly of his pietures th^tl they proteeted liiin aiul 
his property. 

In despite of dtd)ts, dillieull ies, and tlu‘ lark of eoin- 
niissions, Ha^^lon, who had no\v» bi^^H in lo\e for live 
years, inarrifal on (Ictola r 10, to tlu' youn^ 

widow', MarN ll\inan, who was lilcsscd with t\\ o ehi Idreii, 
and a joiiHiuri' of lift\ pounds a \(ar. 1 1 is Journal for 

this period is full of raptures o\ri his Missful stati', as 
also aii‘ his hJtcis to his fncnds J'o M iss M il jbi (1 lie 
writes from Wind^oi, wluic I hr hoii(\nft)on was spent: 
‘ II (Te I am, siUiiil: 1)\ iii\ (hairs! Mar\ with all the 
eompU.('enr of^a \\ cl 1 - 1 x ha\ < ( 1 Inishand, wiituiLC l‘> 
while' sli 4 ‘ woikiiiL:; (juiriK on somk' m i m I rl 1 1 i^i blc' part 
of a lad v's ( os( 1 1 nir. Von do not know jiou juoud I am 
of saying /////a//(. I nr\ri l\il halt -o pio^id of >oI()mon 
or Maebc'th, as I am of h^ini:; the hn^baiid of this lrn<h*r 
little bit oflo\( l\ hiimaiiilv. . . . J'ln irmwri \%as'^^]eh 
a creature'; /iiffl althoim!! la r larr is i)rii<e!, and has 
more feeiinti: in it th.ln I,ad\ Ilamilte’tf^, la i manner 
to me is j)erfe'etl\ eaic han 1 1 n lt, and nioia' brw it chiiiL^ than 
her j)eaiO^^ I think I sliall^piil o*\ri ni\ p on 1 1 ulto oom 
door, ‘‘ Lo\ e, sol 1 1 udr, and paint hilt' ( )n I hr last ^iay 
of the \ear, ae'coi (fino; to his w<u%t, Haedon sniiis uj) lii^ 
ft^'lin^rs and impressions of the j)asl |\srl\r niontl^* ‘I 
•don't know liow it is, but I i^rl H ss trlh'e t4\r as I •(^(’t 
older. I seem to take* tilings as flirv conic' without 
thought. IV'rhaps be-iiiLC marne'd to m\ dearest Mar\, 
and havini^«no loimer amtlmiix to hone m lo\e, J ret 
more content w itli mv hy^, whi^li, (b^l knows, is lapturous 
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beyond inia/^in/ition. Here I sit sketchings with the 
Ic^’^Iicst face before me, smiling and laughing^ and ‘^soli- 
tude is not/' Marriage has increased ipy happiness 
beyond expression.* In the intervals of study, ^a* few 
minutes' conversation with a creature one lov^s is the 
greatest of all reliefs. God bless us both ! My pecuniary 
didieultics are great, but my love is intense, my ambition 
is intense, and my hepe in (iod's protection cheering, 
Bewick, mv pupil, has realised my hopes in ni^ picture 
of ‘‘ Jac'ob aiul Rachel.'' lUit it is cokl work talking of 
pupils when one's soul is full of a beloved woman! I 
am rt'ally and truly in love, and without, affectation, I 
can talk, write*, or think of nothing else.' • 

But if a love-match brings increased happiness, it also 
])rings weight ic‘i' cares and responsibilities. Ilaydon's 
credit had be'cn in a measure I'estored by the success of 
his last picture*, but his creditors sc'cmeel to r^'sent his 
marriage, and during the me)nths that followed, gave 
him little* peace. He was e)blige(l, in the intervals of 
j)ainting, to rush hithei’ and thitiu'r to pacify this 
cre'd'to'r; (juied the fe'ars of that, reme)ve the ill-will of a 
third, and bori'ow' money at usurious interest from a 
fourth in orde*!*' te) ke'ep hi.s engagmnents wifh a fifth. In 
spite ()l‘ all his ce)mj)re)mise‘s and arrangements, he was 
arre'ste'd me)re than e)nVe' eluring this \ear, but so f[^r he 
had been able te) keej) e)ut e)f ])rison. His favourite 
j)upil liew'iek, who sat te) him for the head of Lazarus 
(beirtg ajipropriatelv'^pale and thin from want of fuQfl) 
Ini'll left an aea’dimf' bf the el itliculties under which the. 
picture was j)ainte‘d. "I think I see the painter before 
me,' he write*s, his palette anel brushes in the left hand, 
returning from the sheriff's ofllcer in the adjoining room, 
pale, calm, and sedeius — no agitation — mounting his 
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high tteps arid continuing Iris arduous task, and as ho 
^ooks roi;nd his pillid model, whispering, “ l\gad, 
Bewick^I }i#ve just arrested; t]iat is the third time. 
If fhey come again, I shall not he able to go on.'" 

On DeecmlxT 7, tlie ^azanis ^^as tinislied, ami tiyc 
days later Ilavdoy's coldest son I'rank uas born. The 
happy • father ^\as profoundlv moM'd by his new re- 
sponsibilities,^ as ^\ell as b\ Irts ^fi*fe',s sufleiing and 
danger., ^)n tlu'*last day of lu‘ thanks his Maker 

for the happi(‘:5t \ear of his lifi\ ami also "for being 
permitted to finish anotluT gieal pied ore, vlrieli must 
add to my re‘})utation, ami go to ^tn iigtlu n the art. . . . 
Grai>4: it triiimphanl .sne(a"vs. (irant that I ma\’ soon 
begin tlu' "‘ ( Vueifixion," ami persevere w^ith that, until I 
bring it to a eomlusion (.(pially posilj\(‘ and glorious.' 
Ilauion's pr<’^\ 4 'is, \eliieh ha\e been not inapth de^'cnbcd 
as ‘ be^iug letters to the Almighty,' ar(‘ iiAanably 
couelu'd ill terms that would be appropriate* in an /ippeail 
to the Pre’sident of a ^ '(‘h st i.al Aeadennw As Ills bio- ' 
grapfier points out, he pi^i\ed as though he would lake 
hea\en by sloim, and although he* ojten /iTkce^'’’ for 
humility, the ^deinaml^ for this gilt bore* eery little 
jiroportion to those fof glories and tiiuinphs. 

The I .,a/arus, though it shoeeed '^igns of haste ami 
exaggeratic)!!, natural eiioujjJi eonsideriiig the ('oml i tions 
under wliieh it w asjiaintetl, wa^ aeelaiimal us a great work, 
and the receipts from its exlnbit it)i^ wen* of a piosl salisr 
fi^'tory nature, mounting up to near[\ two httmlred 
• pounds a week. Instead of^eallin^^his creditors togelb(*r, 
and coming to some arr/ing(‘ment wfth them, lIa\don, 
rendered over-confident by success, sji^ait his time in 
preparing a xiew ami \aster cj^nvas by his coneepti(in*of 
the Crucifixmn. "I'lie ‘'4g|it cro\Tds of j)coj)le paying 
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their shillings to vic^v the Lazarus roused the cupidity 
of *one of the creditors, wlio, against hft own, interests, 
killed the goose tha^ was laying golden eggsr April 
13, an exc^:ution was put in, and the picture was s«fzed. 
A few days later Ilavdon V^s arrested, and carried to 
the King's Bench, his house was taken, possession of, and 
all his property was advertised for sale. 

On April 22, hetkites^the entry in his Jo/^nal, ‘ King's 
Bench,' and consoles himself w ith tin? reHee^i^n that 
Bacon, Raleigh, and Cervantes had also suffered imprison- 
ment. friends rallied round him at this nt^lancholy 

period. T.ord^ Mulgrave, Sir George Beaumont, Scott 
and Wilkie, giving not only sympathy but pr;ictical ^ 
help. At his Vor(‘(‘d sale a portion of his casts and 
painting materials was bought in by his friends in ordj;‘r 
that he might be enabU'd to set to work ,‘y^^in as scron as 
he was 'released from j)risou. A meeting of o^editors 
was called, and na\don addressed to them a character- 
istic letter, begging lo be sparedRhe disgrace of ‘ taking 
the Act,' and complaining of t)ie hardship of his treat- 
meiTT' in being torn from his family and his art, after 
demoting the best ^c'ars of his life to the Jionour of Ins 
country. But as the creditors cared nothing for the 
lionour of the countrvg he was compelled to pass through 
the Bankruptcy (’oiirt, and on duly 25 lie regained his 
fri'cdom. It was now' his desire to return to his dis- 

I 

wiantled house, and, without a bed to lie upon, or a 
shilhi^g in his p^wket, to finish his gigantic ‘ C’rucilixion.' 
But his witV, the long-siilfering Mary, persuaded him to- 
^abandon this idea, to retire to modest lodgings for a 
time, and to ]>.‘jijint portraits and cabinet-pictures until 
be'eter fortune daw,ned. 

Ilaydou yielded to her desirt, l)ut he never ceased to 
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regret what he considered his degradation. He would 
have proferrecf to allow his friemis and cri'ditofs* to 
support hvnself and his family, 'Hiile lie worked at a 
canvas of unsaleable si/e, a proceeding that* most men 
would regard as invoK iiy; deepcT degnulation tli^n 
painting pot-boilgrs. 

Ha\Mon began his new career bv [lainiing tlie ^ portrait 
of a genth’VWin.' ‘Ah, mv jx)?)!' laV-hgure/ 1 k‘ groans, 
‘he, wbo borc‘ the drajierv of (hrist and the gra^ e-elothes 
of I^/izarus, the cloak of ilu‘ eentniion and tlu' gown of 
Newton,*was to-dav disgia(‘e(l b\ a blac'k c'oat and waist- 
coat. I apostrojihiscal him, and hr s(‘eme7] to s vinpat hise, 
and flowed his head as ii‘ ashamed to look mi‘ in the 
face.' IIa\d()irs chdrstation of port i ait - paint ing pro- 
Ijably ai'osc' from tlu‘ si cTct eonseioiisness that lu‘ was not 
successful ii^ this brancdi of his art. His taste' tor the 
grandiose* led him to^depiet his sittiTs larger Ihan life, 
if not ‘twice as natural.' Ihs objection to painting 
smnll pictures was pa^th justifi<<l l)\ his weakness of 
sight. It was easy for Jiim to dash in heads on a hirge 
scale in frcii/v of i iispi i at ion, l)u t he s(>, n)('^(l tb lack 
the faculty ^ir ‘ linish.' 'The faults of d isprojmrt ion and 
apj)ar(mt carelessness tliat <iistigure man\ of Ids works, 
arc easily accounted for bv his nu^thod of painting, winch 
is thus described bv his sgii IVedc'nck, who often acted 
jis artist's moded ^ — 

‘His natural sight was of lift If' yr no use t <2 liim at auy 
Jwtance, and he ^^’ould wear, one c^ver ilu' other,'®two or 
three pairs of large round ,concav^* spectacled, so po^^Vrful 
as greatly to diminish objects. ifc* would mount hi,s 
steps, look at you through one pair of glasses, then jmsh 
them all bAck oi^ his }iead, 4 ind j)ai^t by the nak4*(beye 
close to the canvas. AQ:er dome 'minutes he would [mil 
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down one pair of his glasses, look at you, then step flown, 
waHv* slowly backwards to the wall, and ^udy the effect 
through one, two, or^three pair^ of spectacles* th^n with 
one pair only look long and steadily in the looking-^kss 
at the side to examine the Ve^lection of his work; then 
mount his steps and paint again, ^ow he ever con- 
trived to ])aint a head or limb in proportion ^s a rrtystery 
to me, for it is clear «that he had lost his na^pral sight in 
boyhood. Ib^ is, as he said, the first bli^itl manSvho ever 
successfully painted pieturc^s,^ 

Unfortui^atc'ly, Ilaydoifs self-denial in painrtng por- 
traits uas not \Vell rewarded, for commissions were few, 
and tlie clouds be<ran to gather again. One of his 
sitters had to be '’appealed to for money for coals, and if 
such aj)peals were fVcMpient, the scarcity of sitters wa^ 
hardlv surprising. On one occasion he j^awned aW his 
books, except a few old favourites, for three pounds, and 
entries like the follouing an* of almost daily occurrence 
"in the Journalt — 0)bliged to go out in the rain, I left 
my room with no coals in it, and no money to buy 
any. V . Not a sliillin^ in tlu' world. Sold nothing, 
and not likeK to. Baker called, and was insolent. If 
he A\ere to stop the su})[)lies, (IcTd kno\vs what would 
become of mv children! Landlord called — kind and 
sorry. Butciier called, resoectful, but disappointed. 
Tailor good - humoured, and willing to wait. . . . 
AYalked about the to^^^n. I was so full of grief, I 
could ‘itv)t ha\e concealed it at home.’’ • .. 

Iir tlu' midst of all Jiis harassing anxieties, Ilaydon 
was untiring in his efforts to obtain emploMuent of the 
heroic kind that his soul craved. lie had begun to 
reaHsg that he hail small chance of disposing of huge 
historical pictures to {)rivat." patDiis, and that his only 
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hope Vested with the Government. Even \\hile confined 
in prisoi^ .lie had persundeii Briinghain to presi^it a 
petitio;i tc^^ tlic Hoiis^ of ('ommon^ >ettin^ forth the 
de>rwil>ili\v of appointing a ( 'oinnnttt'e to impiire into 
tlje stiUe of national art^^aftd hv a legiilar di.st i ihution 
of a small portioy of the piihlie finuU, to give piihlic 
encoiirflgement to the |)rofes^{)rs of historical j)ainting. 
No sooner (^d he regain his • fi-i‘#doin than Ilaydon 
attack<,‘d^^ir C’hnrles Long with a plan for tlu“ decoration 
of the great room of the Admiralt n , t o 1>(‘ followcal h\ 
the (leceftation of the' House of Lords anej St. Lanl's 
C’athedral. This Nvas l)iit tlu* heginning’of a long senes 
of im])as^ion('d j)leadings with j)ul)lu mini in fa\our of 
national employment for historical p/lintcrs. Sihnee, 
^nuhs, formal ackno^^ Icdgmcnt s, curt re'fusals, all were 
lost«iipon lla^don, who kept pouring in page' afte r jiage 
of agoAiiscd jx'tiliou on Sir ('harh's Long. tlu'^Duki' of 
Wellington, Loi'd (irc\, Loid Mi'lhouine, and Sir Rolxat 
l^.^*l, and sce-iiu’d to he making no wa\ wi^h anv of them.* 
itaNelon thought hym<lf ill-usiih throughout Ids 
life, by statesmen and patioii--, anel maiit his 

frienels were* of the- s/ime opinion. Hut both he- 
and they igne)re-d the fact that it fs impossible* to 
create an artificial market for wojks of art for which 
tlnye is no s|)ontane-ous popular demand. A despotic 
prince may, if he* e hoose-s, give* Ids court jiainter Vv/r/e* 
hUiiuhc for the* e^ee-orat ie>ns of •national buddings, and 
gain nothing l)ut glory fe>r his liberalit^y, evc-n wl^m it is 
exercised at the e-xpense e^f his people. Hul in a loiintry 
that possesses a constitutional government, more* espee ial^* 
when that country has bee-ii im[)o\ erished by long and 
costly w arj^ the ndnister w }y) de‘votj*s large sums ^ef the 
encouragement of natiogal art has the indignation f)f an 
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over-taxed populace to reckon with. It is little slif)rt of 
an •li^sult to offer men historic frescoes •vvheij^ they are* 
clamourinjj; for bread. Ilaydon ttas unforti^iate in his 
period, vliicdi was not favourable for a crusade on btlialf 
of art. The I'ccent p^fcijication of the Continent, 
and the opening up of its treasures,^ tempted English 
iiobteiiuai and plutocrats to invest their nx)ney •in old 
niastcT.s to tia‘ ncirl^'c't ftf native artists, udjo were only 
tliought worthy to paint poriraits of their patrfin^" wives 
and children. \Vc uho liave inlicrited the l*eel, tlie 
Angc'r.st ein,^ and the Jlcrllbrd collections, can scarcely 
bring ourselves* t o U'gret the sums that \^ere lavished 
on bh'inisli and Italian inasfm’picaa's, sums that ndglit 
have kc'pt our ItTrrx s and Ilavdons from liankruptcy. 

In d anuarylS.dl Ilaydon lett his lodgings, and took 
tile l('asc‘ ot a hous(‘ in Eonnaueht Terrace, for vvhi^li lie 
paid, or jiromised to ])ay, a liundied and twenty oounds 
a yi ai , a lu^avy vci\\ for a rcaamtlv insolvent artist. 
♦Ih)rtunat('ly, iiy a(apuie(l with the house a landlord of 
ama/ing bemw'olencia who took pot-hoika’s in lieu of 
rent,'Hnd*nua'kly submitted to aliiise when nothing else 
was torthcoming. As soon as he was iairly settled, 

II aydon arranged tlu‘ com})()sition of a large picture of 
^ Pharaoh dismissing iMosc's,’’ upon which he worked in the 
intervals of port rai t-p.iin ting. A curious and ()bviovi,slv 
impartial sktdch of him, as he appeared at this time, is 
drawn by Poirow in h..> I jiiu o. 'Phe heros elder 
brother comes u|> to town, it ma\ be remembered, io 
commission a certain hei'oic aitist to paint an heroic 
lycture ot a very unheioic mayor of Norwich. The two 
brothers go togi'tlu'r to the painter of Ea/arus, and have 
soni\' dilliculty in obtaining admission to his studio, being 
mistaken by the seivant for tluns. They fouiul a man of 
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about' thirty-Hve, with a cKwi r, intOlim'nl rom^tenance, 
sliarp (.‘Vt.'s,'aiul hair cut a hi Raphae l lli* 

inoro()\i r,*a^br()a(l (‘hrsii, and NW)iii(l lia\r hic n a \( r\ hiu‘ 
il hatl not ))t'c'n to(» ^liott lie., was tln n 

on oa^c'il^ii j )on li i s M o-^rs, whose- lo^s, i n I ,.i \ v ii ^ i o s opinion, 
wore also too short. Ills o\(*s lud at tlu mention 

of a h^iulrnd [)oiiiuls .or the' nia\ois portiait, ami lu' 
adinittoei that lu* N^as e on foui.Kie d J -hoi t ol' moiu*\ . 
J'he paiidnr w.'U- anxious that I-a\(ni;io sliould sit to 
him for hi- Rhitaii'In whuh honoui that riintlrman 
flrmlv dwell nod. ^ e‘ais .'it te'i \e a i el- la -a\v the* poi- 
traitof llu* ma\oi,a ‘m)L:ht\ poilK mm, with a hulls 
he“ad., hlu-L hair, a Ixah lilo a (ha\ hoi-e.and hi:'' and 
thii^Ii- ( Ol I e'spond I f il: . tool l/iilh at tiu* least, 

J'o hi- hull - lu'ad, hlae k hail .iiid l)od\. tin painte i had 
(loiU'v^ \ m t lee , I 1 n 1 e* . 1 - om jaunt. I a oe o \ e l . 1 It w 1 1 U II the 

portraij<did not etUM-|)ond 1 1 h tla oML:ni il 4he h*^s 

we'ie* dis|)i o|)oi t lonate l\ -laut. the painteu liaNiiiL; "uh- 
stitutmi ills o\^n he- t<u tho-» ot tla nia\or, eeliieh, 
W he ll I I )e ' 1 ‘ 1 N e ( I , I re I ( ) 1 ( e a i that I 1 1 a 1 i a > t ( « u i ' i 1 1 1 e d t e ) 
he jiainte'd as I’liaiaoh. hu it 1 had, tla eli.fiieo* aie* 
that lu“ on Id ‘ha \ e’ s( ■ i \ < d me in e* \ ae I I \ the s-one w a \ as 
he had se'iw eel M OSes a j 1 1 the* n la v o j 

J’he paintiiiLT ot pro\ineial nia\ors was so little* to 

Ilavdon'.s taste* that h\ t he* e lose* of t h i- \ aa r w e* Imd Inin 

in dee*j) de*pression of sj)iMt-, unre lie*\ e*d h\ e*\e*n a sj‘)ark 
of his ohl saiiL^uifie hue)\ane\. S’] eanduilv confers, he* 
wrjtc*'^, ‘I tind my Lthiriou- ait a hoie^ I eania i'\eith 
pleasure paint an\ indnidua! heael h>r ^he jie n* purpost' 
of donu’.stie L^r.it i tle*a t ion. I mu-l h/iNe* a threat sidtjte’t 

toexeite puhlie* teelniL: \ia-' I ha\( no oh|< e t in 

life HOW' hid mv wife* and eh i Id re n, ami almo-t \\js!n | 
had not tlu^m, that 1 ^niudit*, ,si t still ami meditate* on 
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human grandeur and human ambition till I died. . I 
am*itot yet forty, and can tell of a destiny melancholy 
and rapturous, bitter beyond all bitterness, cursed, heart- 
breaking, j:naddening. But I dare not write nbw. ^'The 
melancholy demon has grappled my licart, and crashed its 
turbulent beatings in his black, bony, clammy, clenching 
fingers,*' , 

It was just when, things seemed at their darkest, when 
the waters threatened to overwhelm- .the unfortunate 
artist, that a roj^e was thrown to him. Ilis legal adviser, 
Mr. Kearsley, a prac tical and prosperous man, .came for- 
ward with an oiler of help. He agreed to provide JJSOO 
for one year on certain conditions, in order that II(\ydon 
might bc' freed from pressure for that period, and be in 
a position to ask a fair price for his work. When not 
engaged on portraits, he was to })aint historical })iqtures 
of a saleable si/e. The advance was to f)e secui*(^al on a 
life insurance, and to be repaid out of the sale of the 
c pictures, with interest at four per cent, "fhis offer was 
accejited with some reluctance, and the following year 
was one ‘..f comparative* jieace and epiiet. The Journal 
gives evielence of gre'ater ease of mind; and renewed 
])leasure in weirk. llaveleiifs leiye feir his wife waxed 
rather than waneel with the* passing of the years, and his 
children, e)f whom lie teie) seiein had the poor man's ejuiver- 
ful, were an ever-present delight. ‘ Atv domestic happiness 
is deiubled,' he writes aUout this time. ' Daily and hourly 
my sw 'et Alary preives the justice of my choice. My 
bov.Erank g.d'cs teike'Us of being gifted at two years old, 
God I )less him ! My ambition would bc to make him a 
public man. ... I have ge^t intei my old delightful habits 
of ttiuiy again. The mixture of literature apd painting 
I really think the* perfect^jon of human happiness. I 
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paint w head, revel in colour, liit an expression, sit down 
latigued,^ t^ke up a poet or historian, urite my o\0i 
thought^ n/jLse on the' thoughts of others, and houis, 
trouldes, and tlie tortures of (lisaj)pointed amhition 
pass and^are forgotten.' ^ 

Portraits, and ^ne or tuo ('onnnissions for small 
pictures, kept IlaN’doi^ afloat throughout this star, hut 
a widespread commertial (llstres^ n> the i‘ail\ part of 
182(i affecLcd liLs gains, and in I’t'hruarx ht‘ lecoids tliat 
for the last five vs(‘eks lu' lias hemi sulfi ring the torlnrt's 
of the Inferno. lie uas per.suadtd, much /igaiii^st his uill, 
to send his pietuies to the Acadtrnw and in- w/is pro- 
j)ortionatelv annoveal at the ad\ lUso ( i il icism that gri’cted 
his attempts at portraiturt'. d'liis attack hi‘ Kgarded as 
the result of a deep-laid plot to injuie him in a lucrativt* 
branch of his aT;t. He* consoh'd himself hy hcgiiming a 
Iargt‘ picture* of ' A k xandc'r taming Itiaa phalus,' t he Miiie.st 
sul)ject on earth.' 'Through his liitiid and opposite 
neighbour, ('aiaov the scgdplor, lla\don made /ui appeal 
to L()rd Egremont, that geia*ioiis j)atron of the ;irts, tor 
help or emplo\ment, in ie^[)onsc t<> uhah hold lygrc- 
mont promis('dko call and si'c* tlie Xhxaiidr*!. 'Theie is 
a patlietic touch in thc'acaount of tins \isil, on uliich so 
much de[)eiuk'<l. Lord Egremont called at (■aIe^^'s house 
on hvs way, and llavdon, who sau him go in, relates that 
‘ Dear Mary and 1 were \salkmg on the leads, and agreed 
that it would not he (putt* right to Ipok too happy, being 
without a si\j)euce ; so (amt* m, I l(^ the parlA'iir to 
look through the hlirrds, and.shc to tjie uut ser\'.' I lap pi ly, 
the [)atrou was fa\()in.ahlv nn[)r<'-se(l by the jrieture, and, 
promised to give iilOi) for rt when it w^as finished. In 
order to pay his models llayd^jii was o^iliged to jiawn one 
of his two lay-figures, suii e !»•’ could not bring himself 
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to part with any more books. ‘ I may do without a lay- 
for a time,' Ik‘ w rite's, hut not without ojd Homer. 
Tlie truth is I am fbnde'r of hocjdvs than of /inytliinee^ on 
earth. !•( ‘oiisider m\s(‘lf ;l man of i!;reat ])owers, excited 
t^) an art which limils t lieir^ cKe-reise. In polij:ies, law, 
or literaf urc' th(‘\ would }in\c Iind fidl and glorious 
sw'iuij;, and I should h:i\o secured n coiupeteiiced * 

The fact that f^ivdh]i was more' at home amonic the 
literary iik'Ii of liis aecjuamtance than amonu; fellow- 
arlists was a mil oral result of his intemse love of hooks, 
and his inferi'st in eonte'inporarv histoia* And it 

is e\ideid (h:R his own cdiaraeti'i’ and work impressed 
his jioelieal friends, for w(' find that not onlv AJ^Oi'ds- 
worth and lv('aY, but Eeie;h 1 1 un t, ( 'harles Lamb, Miss 
Mitford, and Miss Rinedt addt'essed to iiim admiring 
\erse‘s. Jdir JUron, whom he never knew, Ibiydon 
ehi'rislird an ardc'ut admii'ation, and tlu' folhvwini^ in- 
tei'i'stini; passage, ('oin pari ny; that poid with W’oixlsw orth, 
occurs III oiK^ of his leltc'rs to Mms Mitford, who had 
criticised lb roifs iasUm - ^ 

^^h)U*'ale impist, (h'peiid u pon i t ,' h(‘ w i i { ('sM i n \our 
estimate^ of Ibroii s poe'trv, and wrony; indankinij; Words- 
worth hc'voiid liim. ddic'U' arc* 'hini^s in lb roifs poetry 
so c'\(juisitc' that hfU or live' hundicel ve'ars he'iice tlu'V 
will be' le'ad, fe'lt, ami adore'd throui»;houf the' worhl. I 
y^rant that \\(Uelswoiih is ve-rv })ure‘, ve'rv holy, vei'y 
ort hodox.^and oea'asioii*all v ve'rv ('lewah'd, hiyddy poetical, 
aiiel ^fte'iie'r mvdfe'rahlv obsrnu', stare-heel. ele)wdy,ai^bi- 
hutnaii, aiK^^aiit i-s\ inpat lie'he', but he' never will be ranked . 
above lb ron, nor classtal with Alilton. ... I eiislike his 
selfish (^)uake'nsi]i, his atle'ctation of sujicnor virtue, his 
iiHeii* insensibility to tlie frai 1 tie's, t he beautiful frailties 
of passion. I w as w alkini; w it h hhn emce' in Eall Mall; we 
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dartcnf into ( hristiC'^. In thn ronuT ot ilu' room .i 
beautitul <,'(»|)y oF the 'upid and (statiU's) kissin<r, 

Cupid i^^aL'in^ Iut IovtIn diiiK and .lurnini; lua pt>utni«; 
nioufh to meet hi'', \\hih‘ lu‘ arehl\ i)eiuU down, as if 
.sa\ ‘^IVcdty dear ' " . . ( a [ ( h iiil: ^iLrid of < lu' ( upHl 

as he and I w ere ('o^nmi,^ out , WonKu oi | h's /ae*' n ddened, 
lu‘ sh()^\^'d hi^ teeth, and t lum ^/ud in a haid soict', “ 'Jlu 
] s ' J'her<‘\ a mind ' (^)uyhl not this c \(jiii^it(' 
y;i'oup ti) lia\e softciu'ci his lu ai t as mm Ii as his old, 
L^re\ -inosscal rocks, his Neithmed tlnuinand his dnhhlinLT 
mountain stieanis' I am alteied \(i\ nuu h about 
\\d)rds\\ ort li from (indini: him too haref, too tdeoated, 
^to atlr'iid t ( ) til \oict' of Inimanitv No. l:i\c me lUron 

'' 1 1 h all Ills s j ) 1 1 a , h a 1 1 c d . d c p i a \ 1 1 \ , < 1 a n d \ i s n i , \ a n i f \' . 

frankness, passion, and idlcm ^s, latliei than \\ ords\e ort li 
^\ itli kII Ills h'^\'u t Ic'S ( ommnnion 1 1 h oods and lti ass ' 
An rfltiaiipt on I[a\don's pai t to rccoiailc hnnself 
^\ 1 1 h his old ( n c m 1 e s . tin \ ( a d ( m i ( i a n s , ( n d ( ' d in t a 1 1 n i ( ■ . 
lie- heads hm aea oiint ^ot t ln' t i iiisac t uoi. ‘ 'The dis- 
i^rac'e' of m\ lif*.' Il* aas j((ai\(d \e 1 1 h (old ci\iht\ 
hv th(‘ ma^onlN ot lh< aitisis to \(l)om In paid (on- 
eiliatoi'N \isiK. and lam hr put hm name down foi 
(‘ha'tion, h(‘ rr(a'i\rd not* a single \otr A moie a;_;;r (‘cahlr 
m('mor\ of this \ rai as a \ mit t(» |’rt a or t h, u la re. as he 
rt'CoiMls, u i I h l\j)\ s]an //a/7 ^ ‘ I an d r-yremont haspla^((d 
nu' in one ot’ the lyost maL:n]li<ent hcdnioins I ('\( r saw 
It speaks moi'e of w hat hr thinks (*1 vn\ I a Irn t s.t han^/in \ - 
tl»i>^ that r\(‘r happ( laal to mr , h.at a drst^in\ is 

•mine' Oru’ \ear in the ]\i#ii^^s Ih^ah^ tla- (•('Jmi/ranion ot 

l^amhlers and scdundrrl' sP cpni^^ in \\ ret ehed ra ss ami* 

dirt on a tioc'k - hod — another K'posin^X ii> Jo'n n and \ (1 \ ( t 
in a s])lendid*apartynen t in a '^/lendid Arouse, the e;' *^>f 
rank, f/Lshion, and heaut? 

ol , 
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^I^aydon\s paintin^-rooin was now, as he loved to see 
it, crowded with distinguished visitors, wTio w^e anxious 
to inspect the picture of Alexander before sent to 

the ExliiRition. Amonf^ them came Charles Lamh, who 
afterwards set down some impressions and suggestions in 
the following characteristic fashion 

• • 

‘ Dear Rafi'aki.k Havdov, , . 

‘ Did the maid tell you I came to see your •{licture ? 
I think the face and hearing of the Biicephalus-tamer 
very noble, his flesh too effeminate or painty. ... I 
liad small time to pick out praise or blame, for two lord- 
like Bucks came in, u[)on whose strictures my piesence^ 
seemed to impose restraint; I plebeian'd off therefore. 

‘ I think I have hit on a subject for you, but caiCt swear 
it was never executed — I never heard of its being — 
‘‘ (liaucer beating a Eranciscaiy Friar in Fleet Street.’’ 
Think of the old dresses, houses, etc. ‘‘It seemeth 
that both th(‘sc learned men (fjower and Chaucer) ^Tre 
of the Inner J’empU' ; for not* many years since Master 
Buckley did see a record in the same ^ousc where 
(icoffrey (’hauler was fined tw'o shillings, for beating a 
Franciscan Friar in Fleet Street, ’ — CVm/nrr’.v lAft^ hjf 1\ 
Spi'^ht . — Vovirs in hiyste (salt (ish waiting). 

* * ‘ C’. Lamh.’ 

f 

III JuiH‘ Ilaydoiuwas again arrested, and imprisoned 
in the King's • Bem^di. Once more he appealed to 
Parliament by a j)eCtion jicesented by Brougham, and 
to the public through letters to the newspapers. Par- 
liament and Ike larger public turned a deaf car, but 
private friends rallied *‘o his support. Scott, him- 
self a ruined man, sena a c'liecjue and a charming 
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letter bf sympathy, while I/>ckhnrt suiri^esteJ that a sub- 
scription §houht l>e raised to !)uv one or more |)icttn\'ji, 
A public mgelin^ of sympatliiscrs uas convened, at which 
it w'itsk stafed that IlaydonV dcht^ amounteil io 
w'hile hi^ oidy available lus^ef wjis an unllni^he^I j)ictuje 
of the ‘ Death of J^uclcs.' ()\er a humlred }>ounds was 
subscribed in the room, ami it was ‘decided that the 
Elides should^ he rallhai in tdi-piMiiui shares. I'he 
result o( fl lese drtirts was the rcliasc' of the jirisoner at 
the end of July. 

During this last term of imj)i isonnuuit Haydon wit- 
nessed the nmsipu radc‘, or mock eh ctioi^ by his fcllow- 
prisoivcTs, and instantly decided tliat he would paint 
the scene, winch oflried iini<|iie o|)porlfinitii‘s for both 
humour and jiathos. J'his picture', lloi^artlnan in tNpe, 
wa.s iinished aiul exhibited before' the' (lose* of the' year. 
The exhibition was mode iate'h sue-ce'ssful, but t lu" pie tnre' 
diel not sell, and Ilayelein was once more' sinkin/^^ into 
despaii, when the kin^ e xjire sscel a de sire to liaNe' tla* 
work’ se'iit elow n to W'lnejsor for his inspe'e t ion. Hopes 
were raiseel hi^h einee more', and this time' wei^ not dis- 
ajipointeel. (i^or^e' i\. bou;;ht the ‘ Moe'k I Jection,' ami 
promptly paiH the* pne^ e)f ti\e humlre er^^uiiie'as. J'hus 
encouraL^eei, llavdon se-t to work with renewed hj)irit on 
a copipanion pictiiie, ‘( 'hairjnt; the- Me iiihe-r,' whie h was 
tinislieel anel exhibited, with some earlier works, in*the 
course of the summe r. J'he kini^ i e fuse el te) buy the' new' 
W'pijv, but it founel a puiehase'r a 1 f "^00, anel net 

•receipts from the two jget ure s *and thcR* exhibition 
amounted to close upon XJ 100, a sum whieh, oiiserves 
Hayeie>n, in be-tte'r circumstance's ami with less ('xpense, 
would have Kfforded a coinfoi table indeyiendcnce fe)^ tlie 
year ! 
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The Eucles ()ccii|)ie(l the artist during the renAinder 
of*l?( 28 , and early in 1829 he be^an a ftew Ho^arthian^ 
subject, a runeh and Judy hlio\f. lie was^still paint- 
ing portraits when lie could get sitters, and* on •A*pril 
he notes : ‘ Finished one pursed portrait — luive only 
one more to touch, and then I shall ^e free. I have an 
ex(|uisite gratificcCtion in painting portraits wretchedly. 

I love to see tlie si4:ter^ look as if they thought, Can 
this he Ilaydoids — the great IlayTkiirs jlai^iting 
I chuckle. I ani rascal enough to take their money, 
and chuckje more." It must be owned tha^ Haydon 
thoroughly deserved his ill-success in this branch of his 
art. When ‘ Punch" was finished the king sent fo» it to 
Windsor, but though he admired, he did not buy, and 
the picture eventually passed into the possession of 
IIaydon"s old friend, Dr. Darling, who Ijad helj^ed* him 
out of more than one dilliculty. A large re[)res(**itation 
of ‘ Xenophon and tlie Retreat of the Ten Thousand " 
was now hegijn, but before it was finished the painter 
was once more in desperate straits. In vain he sent 
up urgeutu j)etitions to his Alaker that he might he 
enabled lo go through with this greaC^work, explain- 
ing in a parenthesis, " It will iH—my greatest,' and con- 
cluding, ‘ Hh'ss its ('ommencv ment, its ])rogress, its con- 
clusion, and its effect, for the sake of the intellectual 
elev^ition of my great and glorious country." 

In May 18J0, Ilavdon was back again in tiie King"s 
RenctiS wiu*re he; had begun to feel (juite at home. ,He 
presented yet another of his innumerable petitions to 
Ru’liament in favour of Government encouragement of 
historical painting, through i\Ir. Agar Fdlis, hut as the 
mmi^try showed no desire lo encourage this particular his- 
torical painter, he passed through' the llanktuptcy Court, 
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and returned to his familv on the ^20t]j of .lulv. During 
\is period, of •detention, Cieori^e i\. hml (lieil,^jaul 
Haydon has the h)llowin^ eonnnent on the e\c‘nt . — 
clieJ as thoroughbred an Itn^hshinau a^ e\er 
existed yi this country. I le •axlinircil her sports, i^loi icd 
in her prejudiecb, had coniidence in her bottom and 
spirit, find tu him alone i'^ the dt^strurtion NajioK on 
owing. I have lost in tiim mv ''rticer^* admirer; and had 
not liis wMies bif^n continuallv tii\\arti‘d, he would ha\c' 
given me ample and acKapiate emplovment.^' 

Although Haydon had legained his tiee(iom,his c hance 
of maintaining himself and his lapidlv n#<.‘reasing familv 
by hi* art seemed as far away as e\( i. H\ ()c tober lotli 
he is at his wits' end again, and wiitc'^in his .Join nal • 
‘The h arassings of a fannU aic‘ leaiU dreadful. 'Two 
of in^' child rc'U are ill, and .Mar\ i'' nuising. All night 
she w }L| at tc'iidinij; to tlu“ '>iek an<l hushing the' ruckling, 
with a consciousness tlTat our last shilling was going. I 
got up in llu' moining bew iMci ed Xmiophon haidly • 
touclied — no nionc‘\ - -b^itc her impudmit - all ti/ulesmeii 
insulting. I look up my pii\aie sket( b-boni^ and two 
prints of .'^a^xfleon (tiom a sniall putuu- ol ‘ N.apohon 
musingatSt. IIelena')and walked into tie citv. lingius 
advanced nu‘ ll\e giiinea^^m t h<‘ sketch-book , I sold in\ 
prints, and reUiined home^ liajijA with i S, Is. in my 
pocket. . . . (‘idth) ()ut selling ni\ pniits. >ol(l c-ii^ugli 
for maintenance for the week.* ^e\( ral people* looki d 
l^afd at me with ni\ roll of piinls,^but f le•^ more* 

• ashamed in boriowing inpne\ tlftm in In^astly scdhng 
my labours. It is a pitv tin* n<ri)ili^y diiM* me to this 
by tlieir neglect.' 

In Deceiyber came another stroke* of good-ha l^. .Sir 
Robert Teef called at Jl le st.^dio, anfl ga\ e the aitist a 
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commission to paint, on a larger scale, a replica <^of his 
siimM sketch of ‘‘Napoleon at St. Helotia.' .Unluckily, 
there was a misunderstanding 4ii)out the price. Peel 
asked hoiv much naydon charged for a wnhle l^gth 
fij^ure, and was told a hundred pounds, which^was the 
price of an ordinaiy portrait. Taking this to be the 
charge for the Napoleon, he paid no move. Haydon, 
who considered the 4 )ictiure well worth d?500, was bitterly 
disappointed, and took no {)ains to C(5ncea1 h?s feelings. 
Peel afterwards sent him an extra thirty pounds, but the 
subject remained a grievance to Ilaydon for tiie rest of 
his life, aiul P^'cl who had intended to do the artist a 
good turn, was so annoved by his complaints, tl\at he 
never gave hinP another commission. The Napoleon, 
thoiigli its exhibition was not a success, was one of 
Ilaydoifs most po|)ular pictures, and the engravyig is 
well known. W'ords worth admired it exceed ingjy, and 
on June 12, st'iit the artist flie ‘Sonnet to B. R. 
Ilaydon, comj)osed on seeing his picture of Napoleon 
in the island of St. Helena,' bc'gfnning : 

‘llavdon ! h't woi lliier jiidircs praise tlio skdl.’ 

The close of this vear w\as a imdancholv period to poor 
Ilaydon. Hi' lost his litth' hhighter, fanny, and his 
third son, Alfred, was gradualK lading, away. Out of 
eight children i)orn to this most aUcH'tionate of fathers, 
nofewi'r than live died in infanev frolii sulFusion of the 
brain; it was supposed, to llie tei’rihle menhxl <Ji^- 

tres^s('s of their mother. ‘ I can remember,' writes 

Frederick IbiNdon, o'he of llu‘ three survi\ors, ‘the 
loses of her sunken cheeks fading aw'av daily with 
aiudcty and grief. Mv father, who was j)assionately 
attaclied to both w'lfe and children, suftered the tortures 
5() 
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of thc^ damned at the si^ht !>efore iiim. His sorrow 
over the ^eath^ of Ins children was something; moTe 
than luima^ I remcirther watching him as he luin^ 
over liis ^au^hter Geor‘i;iana, and o\rr Ins dvin*^ hoy 
Harry, tUe pride and deli^jit of his lifi‘. r(H)r fellow^ 
how he cried ! aiu^ lie went into tlie lu'xt room, and 
beating •ins l>ead passionately on tlu‘ lied, calletl ujion 
God to take hini and all of us frohi this dreadful world. 
The earlie^ and nmsl painful death was to he jirehared 
to our life at that time.' 

By dint^)f borrowing in every |>osMl)lt ijuar^i r, goiKT- 
ally at fort\ pcT cent, inten st, and indueiilg his patrons 
to take shari\s in his Xenophon, Havdon managed to 
get through the winter, though his (InhTren were often 
without stockings. W illiam i\. camsented to place his 
name •at the hejul of tlu‘ suhsci ihci list, and (ioidhe 
wrote lutlalteiing letter, e\|)iessing his ilesire' to take 
fi ticket for the ‘vcTy valuable* jiaiuting,' and assunng 
the artist that ‘my soul has been e h vaU-d feu* many 
years by the contem jilat ii>n of the important pictures 
(the cartoons from the* I*dgin Marbles) forme rly sent to 
me*, whicli occu^)\ an bonouiable station in mv house*. 
Xenophon was exlnbite*^^ in the spring of 1 w i ( bout 
attracting iniicdi attentionT^e- \sliole nation being eii- 
gross<;d with tin* siib|ect of Jtefoi m Ilavdom though 
a high Tory by birth and imhnafion, was an airhait 
champion of the Hill, as he* bad belii^for that oi^ ( 'at Igilic 
En^rwicipation. His brush ceas ome'^moia* e\< liangMl tor 
the pen, and he not onlv pwuu*d o^il histhoTights u}t(Ui 
Reform in his Journal, but wrote s<*\t ral h tiers on the* 
subject to the 7V//n.s, vchich he < onsn[( re<l the most 
wonderful cowpositjons of the^kiml lli^t had ever luc^i 
penned. After the passwi^ of 4he Hill he* congratulates 
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himself upon having contributed to the grand resiVlt, and 
a3ds : ‘ Wlien my colour^ have faded, can.v/is decayed, 
and iny body has mingled with the earth, glorious 

letters, tfie l)est things I ever wrote, will awaken the 
enthusiasm of my country mi'll. I thanked God I lived 
in such a time, and that he giftec^ me with talent to 
serve the great ciuse.' • • 

On reading the Account of the monster meeting of the 
Trades Unions at Ncwhall Hill, lb rnniTghang^ik occurred 
to Ilaydon that the moment when the vast concourse 
joined in .the sudden praytT olFered up by Hugh Hutton, 
would make k fine subject for a picture. Accordingly, 
he wrote to Hutton, and laid the suggc'stion befoye him. 
The liirmiugham leadc'rs were attiacted by the idea, and 
the picture was bv'gun, but sup[)ort of a material kind 
was not forthcomiim , and the scheme had.to be abaiifJoned. 
Lord Grev then suggested that Ilaydon shoiiklr paint a 
picture* of the great Keform Jkuujuct, w Inch was to be 
lu'ld in the A biildhall on duly 11. The proposal was 
(‘\actlv to the ta^le of the* puhiic‘-spiri ted artist, who 
saw fame and fottuiu* beckoning to him once more, and 
fancied that his future* was asMire'd. *^lle was allowed 
cver\ facility on the* gre'at da'-g hieakfasted and dined 
with the* ('omnnttee* at \he (iuildhalh 'vas treated 
with ehstine*tion by the goble guests, many of .whom 
se*nt to take wine* with him as he sat at weirk, and in 
siieirt, tei^ejuote his pv^n worels, ‘ I was an object of great 
elistihe’tion w ithemt Jiv e* shillings in my peie ket — anej Jhis 
is-life»' ' * . 

Leirei Grey, em seeing Hayelemk sketehes of the Ban- 
(juct, gave him. a e*ommis'>.ujn leir the picture at a price of 
LkiiH), half of vyhich he paiel elow n at evice, anel thus 
sav’eel tlu* painter fremi the ruin that was again impend- 
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inpf. Tl) Oil follt)\vc(l a period ot triumphant happii^ess. 

Idle leadii^ iiu^li of the Liiioial part\ >:it for thi*r 

hemls, am! Jlasdon hac^ the loni^rd h)i oppi)rtumt\ of 

presi^l!^^ upon them hl'^ \ie\NN about the pulilu nteourai^e- 

ment of *irt hy llu^ul^ ot i^rantb tor the deeoration i^i' 

national hiuldini^''. ^ .MthouL^h it doo^ not apprar that 

he made*Ji ''inj^lr eomert, hr ua^ cputr Irontrntrd for the 

time* hriiii^ with thr re‘ad\ acee*>N t*o mlnisteis and nohh*- 

nu‘n tliat^ flie oce*n?ion aiioidrd him, and lus .lournal is 

tilled with expiessions of ius s.-it isl.-u't ion. W'e* hear ot 

Lord Palnit'r^ton's i^ood-humoure-d i lei^anec. Lyre! Laiis- 

do\v lie's amiahili t \ , Lord .Ic Ilrc'N s hnlliant* eon\ ersat ion, 

and, most drliLthttul ot all, I .oial Mtdhoui lu s frank, 
% 0 
unatlec'ted (oidialit\. .Mc‘li)oui m*. 1 1 apprar s^ m |o\ rd his 

sittinj^s. for Id a^'k^d man\ (pastious about lla/litt, 

Lei<j;h« 1 Iiint , ^ly'at aia) >!ulh\, and hiL:hl\ apprr- 

c*iate*d Iia\doUs anrrdotrs Nrrdh^s to add, hr did not 
allo\\ hinisrlt' to hr i)i)ir(1 b\ tlu* artist s ihrorirs. 

The si tt iiiL^^s for thr Uedbi'in })irturr (ontiyurd through 
ISth'biOul tlu* tails j).iit(^J bSdl. Ilasdoii was kept in 
full (Miijilos niriit , but dom(''tu ^oirows mailed nis salis- 
faetion in his iTi t(*n ''t i woik In Ir^N than t\Nrl\e- 
months^ h(‘ lost two s( Allied and I 1 ar i \ , thr lat 1 1 r 
a child of e-\ t r aordi nai \ yTTTnnisf ^ ‘'Tlu* dr.'ith of tin-' 
beautifid bo\,' hr seiitr^. ‘Lis i^isrn m\ mind a blow 
I shall nrsrr rfhriualh kiomi. I ^aw him buried 
to-dav, afte*!' pas-^mi^ four (la\s slAt^hiiiL: his e^rar Lad 
in Jys eollin - liis luaiititul brad. .What a err.'fturr' 
W ith a brow like an aiiru nt ijod ' ^ In AimiVt II avd^)n 
svas arrested aj^ain, and hiirru'd awas for a dav and 
ni^ht of torture, diirm^ whuh, lu* rcvit rsv( })(• \\ as 
ver\ near putifinLC <-’J>d to hjm^rlt , l^u t ad s aia rs tiofii 

the Duke* ot*^ ( ’lr\ eland • ;uid ^Ii. Llliee broimht him 
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release, and in a few lioiirs he was at home agAin, ‘as 
hJippy and as hard at work as everd 

In April 18ii4, the Reform picture was e:^iil)ited, but 
the piihHe was not interested, and Haydon lost ra eon- 
^derable sum over the exhibition. The priee of the 
commission liad long since gone to (juiet the clamours 
of his (Tcditors.l On May 12 he writes: ‘It is really 
lamentable to sec* the elfect of success and failure on 
people of fashion. Last year, all was hope^ exulta- 
tion, and promise with me. IMy door was beset, my 
house besieged, my room inundated. It was an absolute 
fight to get hi to see me [laint. IVell, out came the 
work — tlu' })ublie felt no curiosity — it failed, end my 
door is deserted, no horses, no carriages. Now for 
executions, insults, mis(‘ry, and wretchedness.' Then 
follows tile old story. ^ thine 7. — Mary and I in.ragony 
of mind. All niy Italian books, and some of<;.my best 
historical designs, are gone to a pawnbroker's. She 
packed up (jer best gowns and the children's, and I 
dro\e a\say with uhat cost me dTO, and got ci?4. The 
state of degradation, huniiliation, and pain of mind in 
which I sat in that dingy back-room is not to be 
described.^ 

Haydon now began rc«‘^iacture of A'assandra and 
Agamenmon,’' and in thdvJie received a commission to 
finisli it for tiie Duke of Sutherland, who liad more 
than once sa\ed hiindVoin ruin. On this occasion the 
l)uk(^s ad\ances liarc'ly sufliced to stave off dis^t&ter. 
Stiidies, prints, clothes, and lay-figures were pawned 
to pay for the (‘xpenses of the work, and on October 
comes the entiy : ^ Directly after the Duke\s letter came 
w*ith its enclosed checpie. an execution wes put in for 
the taxes. I made the man .*it for Cassandra's hand, 
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pu( on a rer>ian bracelet. When tlu* broker visu\v 
for hi-s money, fie bin^t out laui^hini;. 'I'liere \mus the 
fellow^ an soldier, jiointin^ in, the attitude of 

Cassandra — upright ami steady as if on ^iiard. *lji/aru»' 
head was painted just after ariest ; l-'iieles \sas linisluai 
from a man in |K)sses'^on ; tlie beautiful face in Xi iiophon, 
after a inorniifg spent ii^ be^i^int; ni(‘re J of law veu s ; and 
now' ('assandr^V head was finislud in* an aiL;on\ not to 
be descrilied, aiuf tier hand eonipleted from a hiokei's 
man.' 


PAUr III 

On (Vitober lj().,lSdb tlu* IIousis <>f Parliament weri' 
bui’iu‘d floNsii *(iood(b)d' wnii's I la \ doiu *■ I am j iis| 
returned from tlu' teiTilie bin nin/^ of the I louses of Pa 1 1 la- 
ment. Mar\ and I wint in a ( ab, /iiid dy>\e o\er tlu‘ 
bridge. Prom th(“ bnd< 4 (\t wa^ suhbme Wealightid, 
and went in^o a ])ubbc‘-hous(‘, which was hill *l hi- h • b 
ing among tl^e* peojih' was e\ 1 1 aoi dinars - jokt s and 
radicalism uni\ersal. . . v. 'I'ln* (omfort is that I her(‘ is 
now a better piosj)ect of p?d*fTt i ng Ji he House of Lords, 
Lord,(4re\ said theu* was uo intention of taking ^he 
tapestry down ; litiU* did he think how soon it ^^ould go. 
Haydoirs liopcs now rose high. I'cy man\ \e^irs, a^s we 
hfU'efc sT'cn, he had been ad \ o( at i ng.^ jn ''e/ison and out of 
sejison, the dcsiraliilit \ of (h < oratipg ji.ilional buildidgs 
with hcToic paintings b\ nati\e ai lists, amb witli , 
the need for new Houses of Parliaim ivt, it se( im d as 
if at last his cau;>e miglit triumph. ^ Oiua- nioro rtc 
attacked the good-huiiiowryd i;ut ummpreK^ioijable Lord 
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D^elbournCf and presented another petition to Parliarnen^ 
through Lord Morpctli. Ihit in any case wouJd be 
years before the iie^ huildinp^s were ready fo® decoration, 
and in the meantime he w^uld ha\c‘ ])een entirely* out of 
(fmployment if his long-sufferki^ landlord had nftt allowed 
him to paint olFa debt with a picture of ‘ Achilles at the 
Court of EycomAles."’ ^ * * 

In the summer *of this year Mr. ^w.vt obtained his 
Select (Jommiitee to impiire into the l)es*t means ^f extend- 
ing a knowledge of tlie arts and the principles of design 
among tl^^ people; and further, to impiire into the con- 
stitution of the Royal Academy, and the effects produced 
thereby. Ilay^lon, overjoyed at such a sign of pfogress^ 
determined to aid the imjuiry by giving a lecture on the 
subject at the London Mechanics" Institute, under the 
auspices of Dr. Rirkbeck. The lecture *v^s a succfks, for 
Ilaydoifs natural earnestness §,nd enthusiasm® enabled 
him to interest and impress an audience, and Dr. Ih’rk- 
beck assured* him that he hiid made a Miit." This was 
the beginning of his career nf; a lecturer, by which for 
several years he earned a small but regular picome. But 
meanwhile ruin was again staring him n\ the face. On 
Se})tember 26 he writes: ‘Th(>^ agony of my necessities 
is really dreadful. , For Tins year I have principally 
supported myself by the kelp of my landlord, and by 
pawning everytlnng of value I have \^ft. . . . I^y awake 
in n^isery. Threatciiied on all sides. Doubtful whether 
to apply to the Insol^'cnt Court to protect me, or leFrain 
come. Improved ,th(ii pictur<*, and not having a shilling', 
• sent out a ])air of my spec tacles, and gc^t five shillings 
for tlie day. ^29th) Sent the tea-urn off the table, and 
got*ten shillingscfor the(day. ShaU call -my creditors 
together. ^ In God I trust." 
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The Tnecting of the cretli tors took place, and Haydon 
persuaded them to grant him an exten>ion of limi' until 
June, 1836.^ Thus relieved from immediate anxietv lie 
set t6*v\ork on his piiture with renew tni zest. Tlu‘ most 
remarkabU? trait about him^ o^iservts his son I'nderiek, 
was his sanguine buovanev of -spirits. ‘ Nothing e\er 
depressed him long. He was the niost persev(*ring, 
indomitable man 1 e\er met. W’lili us at lionu' lu‘ was 
always cc^nTidehl «f doing latter next \ear. But th/it 
next year never ('ame. , . . Hhst as he was with that 
peculiar faculty of genius for o\ tTcoming diHi^nlt i<’s. he 
might have found life tame without tliem.* I rcaiu inbiT 
his saykig once, he was not sure* he did not u lish rum as 
a source of increased activity of mind/ But tln‘ struggle 
had iK'gun to tell upon his jiowxts. if not upon his spirits, 
and ^ W; was now^painting pictures foi bnad; ujX'ating 
himself ;«despatching a work in a few days that in better 
times he would IniNe spent inontlis o\ei , ri'ady to jiaint 
small things, since grc'at oin s would not s^dl ; fighting 
misery at tlie point of hi s'\l)ru sh, and obllgid to eke out 
a liveliliood by begging and borrowing, in (iMault of 
worse expedient^ such as bills and (ogno'its. .A h*ss 
clastic temperament ami ^ vigorous constitution 

would have broken down ~hr--r)ne \tar of such a fight. 
Ilaydyn kept it up for ten.' , 

The first half of iSdfi went by in fhe usual struggle, 
and in September flfudon w/is thnjwn into prison for 
the, fipurtb time. On No\( Iii1><t 17,1m* pass( d tlnoiigb 
the Insolvency Court, and wn tin* |*ollowing 'Sunda\ he* 
records: ‘Went to ehiirch, and ndnrmal thanks with all 
my heart and soul for the great inereies^of (iod to me 
and my fatnijv during my iny)risonrTn;nt. . . . (k'lhh') 
Set my palcttJ to-day, tlm- ./irsbtime these ele\en weeks 
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anc^ three Jays. I relished the oil; could have* tasted 
tfie colour; rubbed luv cheeks with the b]^usbcs, anS 
kissed the palette. ^ All, could I lie Jet loose y^the House 
of Lords*! ’ 111 the absence of coniniissions, he no^v •filmed 
to lecturing as a means of sujyiort. I le lectured in Leeds, 
Manchester, Liverpool, and Ihrmin^ham, as well as in 
London, and didl^ood service by airitatinp* for tlie estab- 
lishment of local Schools of desip;n, and by arousing in 
the minds of the wealthy middle classes scyne faint 
appreciation of the claims of art. 

A vahyible result of these lectures was th^ extension 
of lIay(lon\ ?ic(|uaiihance among the shrewd merchant 
princes of the north, who recognised his artistic si«icerity, 
and were inclined to hold out to him a helping hanef. 
Through the influence of Mr. Lowndes, a Jdyerpool art- 
])atron, llaydon received a commission toj)aint a.pictiire 
of '('hrist blessing Little Lhildren,' for the Blind Asylum 
at Liverpool, at a pric(‘ of X’4()0. So elated was he at 
this unexpecied piece of good fortuiu^ that, with charac- 
teristic sanguineness, he siaair'I to have thought that all 
his trouRles wch' at an emd for ever. E\^en his pious 
de|)end(‘ncc‘ on heavenlv supj)ort diminished with his 
fr(‘edom from care, and 1 k‘ notes in a Sunday entry : 
^Went to church, but pl^l^pent^. though it makes me 
gi;;iteful, does nol cause , nu‘ such perpetual religious 
musings as adversity. When on a precipice, where 
nothing, but ( iotTs^^ p'totection can save me, 1 delight in 
religious hope, buU I am sorry to say my religiot' yyer 
dwindles unless ]xe|^ alive Jiy risk of ruin. My piety 
is ne\c'r so intcaise as when in a ])rison, and my grati- 
tude ne\er so ^mich ali\e as when 1 ha\e just escaped 
fro*m one.' ^ . c 

The Near lSb8 passed i.i com| arative peace and comfort. 
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The pifcture for the asvliiin was finislu-il ahout tlie ei^il i)f 
August, when Haydon congratulati d his Maker on the 
fact that (Haydon) liad paid his u nt and taxes, laid 
in hi^/:oaIs for the winter, and i iijoNctl health, happiness, 
and freecjoin from tleht — f^rt sli debt, he it iindiTstood- - 
ever since this eomi^nssion. (ioin^ down to 1jm ij)oo1 to 
hang Ids* worlfr, it was proj)o^ed to hiniw hy Mr I.owmhs 
that he slioiild paint a j)ic‘tuie of tin- Dukt- of Wellington 
on tile o r w.it (‘t'loo. tw (lit V M-ars after tin- battle. 

Tliis w'as a subjia‘t aftt'r I Ia\ don's ou n lieait,for the Duke 
had alwav-t been his iiK-al heio. liis k imj: among nn ii. ( ) \ in - 
flowing w’ith jiridi- and di-bi^dit. he pia\s tnat IVov idi-nei' 
wdll bless t Ids lu-w (-ommission th.*it ‘ t he gloi ions eit \ 
of Liverpool nia\ possess the best histoiieal pn tine, and 
the grandi'st effort of m\ pi ik d in })oi t rait me. Iiispiu d 
by Id.birv, I fear not makiiiL: d the ^r-indest tlmiL: 

The Liverpool ('omnnttee wrote to the Duke, fo ask if 
he would (-on sent to e sp t mgs to Il/n don. and reia i ved 
a promise that he would sp foi his hi ad as soon as time 
could Ik* found. Mean\vl. le, llaxdon si t to woik upon 
the horse, w Inch was eojui-d from poi t rail s of ( 'openliagen. 
While he was thus engageii, D'Orsa\ lalhd /it the studio, 
and bestowed adviee and eritic'ism upon the artist, w Inch, 
for once, was thankfully re(ais(*(l. Ha\(lon relati s how 
D'Orj^y ‘took niv hnisii in hib dandv glo\e, which imnh* 
my heart ache, and lowered the hind-ijuarters hy bring- 
ing over a bit of the skv. Such a dr(;ss ' while gK’ateoal, 
blv^ satin cravat, hair oiled and 'iirling, hat of tin 
primes! curve, glo\cs sccnti* i with p,au-(le-( ’ologne, pnin- 
rose in tint, skin in tightness. In this prime of dan(l\ism, 
he took up a nasty, oil \ , dirt\ hog-tool, atjd immoi talisi d 
Copenhagen toyehing the^skv. I Jhought afti f he 
was gone, “ Tnis won't (Lo-r-a Frenchman tom h ( 'oj)en- 
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So out I rubbed all he had touched, and 
modified his hints myscJf." 

As there was no chajice of thc^ Duke's beii^ able to sit 
at this tfme, owin^ to the pressure of public bwsiness, 
Haydon made a flying visit Brussels, in order to get 
local colour for the held of W^itt^'loo. A few weeks 
later he was o\erJoye(l ab receiving an iuvitetion*to spend 
a few days at Wahner, wlien tlie Duke })romised to give 
the desired sittings. On October fl, .he went 

down ‘by steam' to Walmer, where he was heartily 
welcomed. by his host. Ilis Journal contains \i long and 
minute accourft of his visit, from which one or two anec- 
dotes may be (jiioted. Havdon's fellow^-guests were Sir 
Astlev Cooper, Mr. .Vrbutiuiot, and Mr. Booth. J'he 
first evening tlu' conv(‘rsation turned, among other topics, 
upon the reninsular W'ar. ‘The 1 )li1>c\ talked fjT the 
want of fuel in Spain — of what the troops sidfared, and 
how whole houses, so many to a division, were ))ulled 
down, and paid for, to serve as fuel. lie said every 
Englishman who has a house* ^^goes to heel at night. He 
found hiVouacking \eas not suitable to the cliaracter of 
the iMiglish soldier. He* got drunk, anei lay down under 
any hedge, anel eliscipline* was elestroyeel. lEit when he 
intreieluceel tents, e*very soKlier helongeel te) his tent, anel, 
drpnk or sober, he got to it before he went to slc*|'p. I 
said, “ \"our grace, the French always bivouac." “Yes," 
he replied, “he*caiise* Flench, Spanish, anel all other nations 
lie anywhere. It is their habit. They have no homes."' 

The n(*xt morning, afte*r his return from hunting, the 
Duke gave a first sitting of an hour aiul a half. T hit 
Ids granel, mainly, upright expression,' writes Haydon. 
‘He lookeel like^an cagh^ of the gods whp had put on 
human shape, and ge)t silvery v ith age and service. 
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found that to imagine he could not go through 
duty raised ^U)e liT)n. “ Does the light Inirt vour gract^'s 
eyci?"’ “ ^t at all," anil he stared aj: the light as much 
as to say, ‘‘I 11 sc'c it \oii shajl inaki^ me gi\e in. Signor 
Light." •I'NNas a nohle laaul. 1 saw nothing of tliat 
peculiar exjirission ^of mouth tlir .sculptors gixi* him, 
bordering on «impering His colour wlis iHautiful and 
fleshy, his lips ^comprt sscd and (‘uprgt t i(\' 'I'lie next 
day, l)eiug*Sun(la^ , there was no sitting, hut IIa\don 
was charmed at shaiingapcw with his Inuo, and dei'plv 
inovt'd by llic siiuplicitv and hunnlit\ with >Nhuh lu‘ 
followi'd the sei\ice. ‘ \rthur \Vilhs|<‘\ In tlu' Nillagi' 
church W'almerd la* writes, ‘was uiort* interesting to 
me than a! tlie last charge' ot the* (iuaieb at \\ atealoo, 
or in ail the glorv and pai aphi'i naha of his entr\ into 
Paris. ^ , 

It is ^irohalih* that tjie* I)uke was afiaid of beang 
attacked by Ilauion on the bui ning (|U(‘st ion of a Mate* 
grant feir the* eaicourageuie nt of hisf oi n aL j)aint ing, a 
subject about which he* linV re'e'Olved anei ans\e(red many 
lengthy h*tters, for on each e \e‘ning, whe n theia* was lu) 
party, he ste re*. id a ne*w spaj)e*r , the* Statuhud on 

SaturdaN , and the* Sj)i'(t(itnt e)n >ijndav, wlnle* his guest 
watched him in silent ad mii JTt ie>n.^ On the* Meinelav 
meirniiig, the here) came* in few another sitting, leiokiwg 
extremely worn, his ^kin drawn tight o\er his face, his 
eyes w-atery anei age'el, his he*ael sliglitiv ne>eleling., ‘ IJe)w 
xltejred freim the fresh e)]d man afte i Mituieiav's huiiTing,' 
^ays Hayelon. ‘It affected na*. 1 le*^ loe^ke*eI like* an ageal 
?aglc beginning to tottei’ fre>m its |>e*reh.' A ,se(‘e)nd 
dtting in the afternoon eeineluded the huMUiess, anei earl^ 
next morning JIa\d(|n left for ie)wn. ‘Jt is eurie>us,'^}ie* 
:omments, ‘ to *Iiavc know^i/hu*^ the two great^ heaeis of 
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t1je#two great parties, the Duke and Lord Grey. \ 
prefer the Duke infinitely. He is mofe maply, has no 
vanity, is not deluiled by any flattery or hug^ug, and is 
ill every way a grander c-^iaraetca*, though Lord Grey is 
H fine, amiable, venerable, vain man.' • 

During the remainder of the y(^r, Haydon worked 
steadily, and finished Jiis picture. On Bccemlier 2 he 
notes: ‘It is now*twenty-seven years^ siijce I ordered my 
Solomon canvas. I was young — twenfy-six. Tlie whole 
world was against me.^ I had not a farthing. Yet I 
remember the delight with which I mounted my deal 
table and dasried it im singing and trusting in God, as I 
always do. \VI len one is once ind)ued with that clear 
heavenly confidence, there is nothing like it. It has 
carried me through (‘very thing. I think my dearest IVIary 
has n.ot got it; I do not think women, li^ivc in ^neral. 
Two years ago I had not a faiithing, having s|a.mt it all 
to recover her health. She said to me, 'AVliat are we to 
do, my dear?" I r(‘j)lied, ^^Jrust in God. 1 here was 
somethimr like a smile on In r face. L he very next day 
came the order for V [00 from Liverj)ool, and ever since 
I have been emplo\ed.' Alas, poor Mary ! who had been 
chiefly occupied in bearing (hildren and burying them, 
that must iiave beyn rather a melanchol\ smile upon 
h^r faded face. " 

During the first part of 1840, Ilaydon seems to have 
bec^^clueHy engagc^l ui h‘('turing, the only picture on the 
slj^ocks beii^g a smaH replica of his Napoleon Musing for 
the poet Rogers.# l«i February he wa.^ enabled to civrry 
out one of the dreams of his life, namely, the delivery 
yf a series of IcK'ture.s u[>on art in the Ashmolean Museum 
at Oxford, uiuU'C the pa’-ronage of the \’’ce-Chancellor. 
Tlie exiieriment was a triumphant success, and he 
()8 
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^exclaims, with his usual j)ioiis rtTvoin\ *() (uh1,JIiow 
grateful o^ight *1 to he fit laing pennitted the df'i- 
tinction o£ thus being the first to break the 

barriei which has kept art begging to be hefihl fit the 
Uni\ ersities.' He cieseril)( 4 s the t)eefision fis one of 
four chief honours^ of liis lib*, the other three bi'ing 
WordsM^frthV sonnet, ‘ High is our the freedom 

of his native to'Mi, and /i publu- dinfii*r tluit u/is given 
in his hviH)ur fit * fidinburgh. On March I !■ he firnvisl 
home, ‘full of enthusifism fin<l ( xptH t ing ( liki' the \ icfir 
of Whiki'll^ld ) everv l)l(‘ssing — exjucting nn (lear M.-uv 
t(^ hang about inv luck, find wehome^nie ;ift(‘r niv 
victorv*, vihen I found her out, not ifileulating I should 
1)0 home till diniKT. I tlu-n u.alked Tnto tovin, find 
when I returned shi' w.as at home, un<l hurt Ih/it I did 
not w%*t, ''() tips, hegfit mutufil fillu^ioiis whuh weie/my- 
thing bit loving or hfi}^)\. So mm h for fint k i pat ions 
of human h/ippuie^s ' ' 

On dune 1 1 S|(), Ibav don not < ^ ' lA^ < y>i \ c I \ excited 

and exhfiusted. I attc-mh'd tin' great (’onvention of the 
Ant i-Slav erv^Soeit'l \ .at I'leema-on- H.ill I ..TH \\ edm s- 
(lav <'i de[)ututipiT (filled on me f'lom t he ( onnin 1 1 ei , Sf»\ - 
ing they wi^lied for ;i sketch of the scene d'ii( nuetmg 
WfLS very afTeeting. Poor old Kl.arkson was present, with 
delegfiti's from Americfi, .and, other j).arts of the woihl.' 

A few dav.s later, Ilfivdon hr< fik f.ast ed with ( l.arkson, 

# 

and sketched him with ‘.an (Xilrcssion of indignant 
huiuanitvd In less tlnin a wee k fift.v heads were(ffished 
in, the picture, wlieii finished, eont^inmg no b'we r th?in 
a hundred and thirty -l ight , in f;i( t, as the artist re- ^ 
marked, with a curious disri’gard of natyirfil historv, it 
was all head^, like; a jn^acoel^'s tad. ^ Haydon iooiv lx 
malicious plerTsure in sug^*sting to his sitt(*rs that he 
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place them beside the negro delegate; this being 
his test of their sincerity. Thus he notes on June 30 : 

Scobell called. I said, “ I shall place you, Tlipmpson, and 
the negrb together.” Now an abolitionist, on thorough 
principle, would have glorie,d in being so placed. He 
sophisticated immediately on the propriety of placing the 
negro in the distance, as it would have much greater 
effect. Lloyd Gairison comes to-day. I ’ll try him, and 
this shall be my method of ascertaining tim real heart 
Garrison mot me directly. George Thompson said he saw 
no objection. But that was not enough. A man who 
wishes to place a negro on a level with himself must no 
longer regard him as having been a slave, and feel annoyed 
at sitting by his side.’ A vi.sit to Clarkson at Playford 
Ha I, Ip.swich, was an interesting experience. Clarkson 
told the .story of his cision, and the midnight vok« that 
said ‘ \ ou have not done your \vork. There is America.’ 
Haydon had been a believer all his life in such spiritual 
communications, and declares, ‘ I have been so acted on 
from seventeen to (ifty-live, fo, the purpose of reforming 
and refim'iig my great country in art.' 

In 1841 the Fine Arts Committee appointed to con- 
sider the (luestioii of the decoration of the now Houses of 
Parliament, sat to e.xamir.e witnesses, but Haydon was 
not summoned lielore them a slight which he deeply felt 
With an anxious heart he set about making experiments 
in frc^sco, and was fjstonished at what he regarded as his 
success in this new. line of endeavour. During tha past 
year, the Anti-Slavery Convention picture, and one or 
two small commissions, had kept his head above water, 

urn to gather again, his 

dithculties being greatly increased by the„ fact that he 

had two sons to start in thc.w.orld. The eldest, Frank 
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had bc^n apprenticed, at his own wish, to an engineering 
^rm, but tiring# of his chosen prt)fe8sion, he desiretl 
take orders* and, as a university career was considered a 
necessjiry preliminary to this courst'* he was ejitertHl at 
Caius College, Cambridge. The second son, FrtHierick, 
Haydon fitted out for the navy, and in order to meet 
these haavy gxtra V'xpenses, he was 04)111 pel leti to jmrt 
with his copyright of the ‘Duke nj. \N'aterloo ' for a 
wholly in£«dc(]tifite^um. 

In the spring of the Fine Arts Commission issued 

a notice the conditions for the cartoon com|M.'tition, 
intende<l to test tlie c^ipacitv of nati\t*^arti^ts for tlie 
decor^\jtion of the House of Lords, d'he jo} \\ith\shicli 
*Haydon welcomeil this first st(‘p towards the object 
which lu‘ Ijad been advocating throughout tlu* whole of 
his n^c^rking life, was marr(<l b\ the painfid mi.Hgi\ing 
that woufd not be allowed to share t ht' frxnts of 
victory. When he lind first Ixgun Ids crusade, he liad 
felt himself without a ri\al in hi^ own branch of art, not 
one of his contemporari s being abb* to^c'ompete with 
him in a knowledge of aifatomy, in strengtlui.’r imagina- 
tion, or in ftie power of working on a grand scale. Hut 
now he wurs fi\ty-six \cars old. tlu're wric- sounger num 
coming on who had been traiyed in the princij)lcs of his 
own .school, and lie w^es painfully a^are that lu* had made 
many enemies in high pluses. Still, in spite of all fore- 
bodings, he continfie<l his re.sear4:hes in fresco-painting, 
wrote vehement letters to tlTe papers, prtAtVvsting 
against the threatened epiploy!iit*nt of (^irnclius ^ind 
other German artists. 

During this year Haydon was working intermittently 
at tw'o or three large pictures, ‘ Alcxamfer compiering Jhe 
Lion,’ ‘CurVus leaping^into Ihe GulC and the ‘Siege* of 
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Saragossa,^ for the days were long past when on<? grand 

cinfposition occupied him for six years/ That the wolf^ 

was once ag<ain liowling at the door is evidenced by 

the entry for Febluary 6‘. got up yesterday, ‘after 

lying awake for several hoifrs with all the old feelings of 

torture at want of money. A bill coming due of J?44f 

for my boy Fray^k at Cains. Three coipmissions for 

J?700 put off* tifi *.nex*t year. My dear Mary’s health 

broken up. . . . I knew if my debt to^th^ lut(5f of Caius 

was not paid, the mind of my son Frank would be 

destroyed, from his sensitiveness to honour and right. 

As lie is *now^ heating third-vear men, I dreaded any 

check.' In these straits be hastily painted one gr two 

small pot-boilers, boi'rowed, deferred, pawned his wife's' 

watch, and had the satisfaction of bringing his son home 

‘crowned as tirst-pri/c‘ man in mathematics.’ Fpn one 

who \Nas in the toils of the money-lenders, who w^s only 

living from hand to mouth, and who had never made an 

investment in his lif(‘, to gi^e his son a university career, 

must be reganU'd, accoi*(ling to individual feeling, either 

as a proof presumptuous folly or of childlike trust in 

Providc'iice. ^ * 

As soon as his pictures were off his hands, Ilaydon 

began his competition cartuons of ‘The C'urse of Adam 

and K\ e,' and d'he I'ntrv of Jsdward the Black Prince 

and'King dohn into London.' He fedt that it was beneath 

his dignity as a painter ef recognised standing to compete 

with tvuiTg unknown ‘men \\ ho had nothing to lose, 

in lijs present necessities tfie yhance of winning one of 

tlie money prizes was not to be neglected. In the absence 

Af any liicrati\e employment he was only able to carry 

on , his work by pawning his lay-figure, and borrowing 

off his butterman. ' Small wonder that Fie exclaims : ‘The 

♦ * 
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^greatest curse that can befall a father in England to 
have a son gifted with a passion and a genius for high 
art. Thank God \\ith all my soul anti all inv nature, 
my children have witnessed the harrowing agoihes under 
which I have ever painted, and the very name of paint- 
ing, the very thoug^it of a picture, gives them a hidt ous 
taste in vheir mouths. Tluink (lod, noj, one of mv lK>ys, 
nor my girl, can draw a straight lint, even with a ruler, 
much les^ Without* 6ne/ 

In the course of this >ear Ilaydon hegjin a corre- 
spondence with Miss Barrett, afterwards Mrs. Browning, 
with whom he was never |)ers()milly aecjuainital, though 
he knw lier throvigh Iut jxM rn*', and through the allu- 
sions to her in the letters of tluir eommon friend, Misis 
Mitford. The pajuT friemlslup iioun^ln'd for a time, 
and Na\d()n, yho \sas a keiai judge* of eharaeteT, recog- 
nised th^it liere was a littjc' Donna (,)mxotr \s hose ehi\ airy 
could l)e tlepeneled on in tinu‘ of trouhle. More* than 
once, wht‘n threatened Tsith arre'^t. he sent J)(T j)aintings 
and nmiuiseripts, t)f wlueh^ she took ehargt* with siil)hme 
iiulifTercnce to the facd tliat 1>\ so doing suv miglit he 
placing lierself ^^ltlnn reaeli of tin* aim of thr lav^. One 
of the pictuix's that \sei(‘ plaeed in her guardianship uas 
an unfinished jiortrait of ‘Wordsuoith mu''ing upon 
Ilelvcjhn.' iVliss Ik'irrett inspired i)v this \sork \\\ih 
the sonnet bcgimdn^: 

‘ \\'()r(tsw()rt)i upon BcKrllyn ’ • I><*t tin* rloii^ ^ 

Ebb audibly alonj^ llio inouun^in \ejn<l ’ 

and concluding with the fine trihutf* • 

^ A ^ iKKui fn‘C! 

And not>lo, Baydon, Iiatli llnno art telea‘H*d 
^*04a)rtra\^ ttnn witti ar^d<*in>r air^ 

Idn^is the poet «i< 4 his jMo-trv.’ 
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T^e year 1843 brought, as Haydon^s biographe^ points^ < 
o&t, ‘ the consummation of what he had so earnestly 
fought for, a competition of native artists to prove their 
capability for executing great monumental ana decpV^itive 
works ; but with this came hi;; own bitter disappointment 
at not being among the successful competitors. In all 
his struggles up this point, Hay don had the ''consola- 
tion of hope that 'betfer times were coming. But now 
the good time for art was at hand,*anc1'he Vas passed 
over. The blow fell heavily — indeed, I may say, was 
mortal. He tried to cheat himself into the*belief that 
the old hostile' influences to which he attributed all his 
misfortunes, had been working here also, and that he 
should yet rise superior to their malice. He would noi 
admit to himself that his powers were impaired — that he 
was less fit for great achievements in^ his art tlvn he 
had been when he jiainted Solomon and Lazarws. But 
if he held this opinion, he held it alone. It was apparent 
to all, even tp his warmest friends, that years of harass, 
humiliation, distraction, and conflict had enfeebled his 
energies, itiTCl led him to seekMn exaggeration the effect 
he could no longer attain by well-meakired force. His 
restless desire to have a hand in all that' was projected 
for art, had wearied thosc-in authority. He had shown 
himself too intractable to follow, and he had not 
inspired that confidence which might have given him a 
right to lead.^ 

A^'iliough Haydon loudly proclaimed his conviction 
that, in face of the, hostility against him, his cartoons 
would not be successful, even though they were as perfect 
as Raphael's, yet it is obvious that he had not altogether 
relinquished hopp. In a letter to his old pupil, Eastlake, 
who was secretary to the Fine /.rts Commission, he says : 
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ap|:^l to the Royal Commission, to the First ^nl, 
to you the secrd^ry, to Barry the architect, if I ought 
not to be^indulged in my hereditary riglit to do this, 
viz,,'*that when the houses are ready, cartoons done, 
colours mixed, and all at ^leir |>osts, I shall he allowed, 
employed or not empjoyed^ to take the brush, and dip into 
the first colour, and put the first t<Juch on the first 
intonaco. If that is not granted,*! liaunt every noble 
Lord and *you^ tiH*y oil join my disturbed spirit on the 
banks of the Styx.' 

On tJune 1 IIa\(lon placed hi^ two cartoons in West- 
minster Hall, and thanked his (iod that 1R' had liveil to 
see thifct (lay, adding with unconscious blasphemy, ‘Spare 
my life, () Lord, until I liavc' shown thy stiength unto 
this generation, thy power unto that winch is to come/ 
The*H^iracIe ^foj' which he had s(‘cretly hoped, while 
declaring his certainty ^)f failure, did not liapjMn. On 
June 527 he heard from hatstlaki^ that Ins (artoons were 
not among those* chose'n for reward. llajf stunmii by 
the blow, antici|)atcd though it had bten, he makes but 
few comments on the news ni his Journal, icrrd those are 
written in a cyiTiposcd and reasonable tone. ‘I went to 
bed last night in a dcci nt stati* of anxiety,' he observe*. 
‘It has given a gnat shock tn my familv , especially to 
my d/?ar boy, Frank, and revived all the old horror;* of 
arrest, execution, and del)t. It is exactlv what 1 expected, 
and is, I think, intentional. . am wounded^ and 

bfiijg ill from confinement, it shook me. ^Jnly^st) A 
day of great misery. I said to m^dcar love, “ I am ^lot 
included.'^ Her expre.s.sion was a study. She said, “ Wc^ 
shall be ruined." I looked uj) my letters, papers, and 
Journals, ^n^ sent, them to my dear .Kj|chylus Jiarreit.* I 
burnt loads *of private drifters, and prepared for execu- 
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tions. Seven pounds was raised on my daughteVs and 
Mary’s dresses.’ 

The three nionev prizes were awarded to Armitage^ 
Cope, and Watts, but it was announced that ajiidther 
competition, in fresco, would jje held the following year, 
when the successful competitors would be intrusted with 
the decoration ofj the House of Lords. Haydori* did not 
enter for this conrpctilion, but, as will presently appear, 
he refused to allow that he was beateif.‘ On September 4 
he removed his cartoons from Westminster Hall, with 
the comment: ‘Thus ends the cartoon contc^J ; and as 
the very Arst dnventor and beginner of this mode of 
rousing the people when they were ]:)r()nounced incapable 
of relishing rellned works of art without colour, I am 
deeply wounded at the insult inflicted. These Journals 
witness under what trials I began them — how I caT:?d on 
my Creator for His blessing — how^ I trusted in Him, and 
how I have been degraded, insulted, and harassed. () 
Lord ! Thou l^nowest best. I submit.' 

During the year Haydon had finished his picture of 
‘ .Vlexandef <uid the Tdon,' whicli he considered one of his 
finest works, though the British Gallery declined to hang 
it, and no patron ofiered to buy it. He had also painted 
for bread and cheese ii/iiumerable small replicas of 
‘ Napoleon at St. Helena' and the ‘ Duke at Waterloo' for 
five guineas apiece. By the beginning of 1844 his spirits 
had outwardly revived, thanks to the anodyne of incessant 
labour, and he writes almost in the old buoyant vein : 

‘ Another day of work^ God be thanked ! Put in the sea 
[in “ Napoleon at St. Helena"]; a delicious tint. How 
exquisite is a bore canvas, sized alone, to work on ; hoAv 
thfe lightest colo\j[r, thin as water, tells ; ho\v it glitters 
in body ; how the brush Hies-r-now here — How there ; it 
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seems as if face, haiuis, sky, thought, piK‘try, aiul expres- 
sion were \ud hi the handle, and stivanied out as •it 
touched the camixs. What ma^ic ! uhat tire! ishat 
unornjig hand and e>e' what power' what ti ^ift of 
G(k 1 ! I bow, and am j;ratet\d.' On March ^^e 
came to tlu' fatal ^ ilecision to ]>/iint his own original 
designs ^or the House of Lords in a ^cries of six lar^t‘ 
pictures, anti exhibit them si-paraleh ,*a decision founded, 
as he l^Tie\e71, x)1i supernatural inspiration. ‘ Awokt' 
this morning,' lu‘ writes, ‘ with that '^oi t of audiiilt' wliisper 
Socrates, <'olumbu^, and Ta^^so hcaid ' “ Wii\ do \ ou 

not ])aint your own dt si^ns for the House on your own 
foundation, and exlnliit them 1 felt as if tluTc w/is no 

idianc(‘ of u\\ vwt beiuLC ]>cnnittcd to do tlnin elst', 
without control aKo. I knelt up in m\ bta), and pra\ed 
lieai'tily to /^cc^miplish them, wliatcMu mi^ht Iw the 
obstruMiou. I ^sill bi‘|.gn them as rn\ next gic/it works; 
I feel as if the\ will be m\ last, aiul I think I siudl then 
hav(‘ done in\ dut\. O (iod' ble''^ tjic bi'^dnnin^, 
[iroL^ression, and conclusion of these si\ t^ieat (h^si^rns to 
illustrate tlie last jjovt’rnim nt to icmilao' without 
.'ramping the pfter;^ies of mankind.' 

In July the frescoes sent in for com})etition were 
L'xhibiteel in W^estminstiT HaII, and in the rc(»ult %\\ 
irtists were commissioned to/lecorale the House of I^onls, 
Maclise, Ued^^rave,^ ] )\ ce, C'ope, Horsley, and I'hom/is. 

I .sta*,' writes Havdon, ‘they ate^resohed tliat I, the 
Dijriginator of the whole sclnum*, shall have nothing \o do 
with it; so I will (trusting in tl\^ ^rt‘at (kmI whc>*huH 
brou^iit me thus far) In'^iii on my own invention* without 
?mplo\ ment.' '^I'lie first of the series was,‘ Aristid(‘s hooteif 
by the Populace,' ^nd the corpiitions ipider which \l wa* 
painted arc flescribed in his annual review of the year's 
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work : ^ I have painted a large Napoleon in four days and 
a six smaller different subjects, three Cyrtiuses, five 
Napoleons Musing, three Dukes and Copen hagens, George 
IV., and .the J)ukt at W^aterloo — half done Llfi'cl — 
published niy lectures — and settled composition of 
Aristides. I gave lectures at Liverpool, sometimes twice 
a day, and lectured at the Roval Institution. I have 
not been idle, but bow iiiiich more I might have done ! ' 

In 1845 Ilaydon exhibited his piccuie of * Uriel and 
Satan ’at tlic Academy, and Safter twenty-two years of 
abuse,’ actually received a favourable notice in the Times. 
For the Uriel he was paid but five other pictures 

remained upon his hands, their estimated value amounting 
to nearly a thousand pounds, and be was left to work at 
his Aristides with barely ten shillings for current expenses, 
and not a single commission in prospect. AVhat ^rpity 
it is,’ he observes, ‘ that a man of my order — sincerity, 
perhaps genius [in tlie Journal a private note is here 
inserted, not perhaps ”], is not employed. Wliat honour, 
what distinction would I not confer on my great country ! 
However, it is my destiny to perform great things, not 
in consecjuence of encouragement, but in '.spite of opposi- 
tion, and so let it be.’ In the latter part of the year 
came one or two minor pi('^'es of good fortune for which 
Ilaydon professed the profpundest gratitude, dccl^iring 
that he was not good enough to deserve such blessings. 
The King of Hanover bought a Napoleon for I’SOO, and 
a pupil came, who paid a like sum as premium. His ^op, 
Frank, >vho had taken his degree, changed his mind agaii> 
about his ])rofession, and now ‘ shrank from the publicity 
of the pulpit.’ Haydon applied to Sir Robert Peel for 
an appointment for the youth, and Peel, who seems to 
have shown the utmost patience and kindness in his 
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relatioiis with the unfortunate artist, at once offeretl a 
post in the Reco^-d Office at I'HO a year, an offer which 
was gladly acccptt^l. 

Thii^ relieved of immediate' care, Ha\don set to work 
on the second picture* of his .senes, * Nero pl.iving the Iatc 
while Rome was hurning.' d'he e‘fre( t of his coiui ption, 
as lie foresaw, it in nis mind's e*\e*» was ^o terrific that he 
‘HuttercHl, trembled, and perspired hke a womam and 
was obliged U/* s'lt down.' riuler all the an\u*t\, tin* 
pressure, and the* disa|)j)oint nu'iit of Ha\ don's bfe, it must 
bo rememb ‘Ted that there* were* e‘ne)imous eoinjHnsat urns 
in the shape* of davs and hours of ahsot lie*-! and satis(le*d 
em[)loN MU*nt, d/i\ ^ and hours such as srhiom tall t(» the* 
fot of the a\erage good e)ti/e*n and solvciit honse*hol(le’r. 
The* follow ing ent r\ alone is siiflie n nt pi oof that lla v <lon, 

e\en wlIiis worst straits, wa^^ almost as much an ohies t of 

. • • 

eii\ V Hi* e)t compa^sion^ ‘Woiktd with sjk h irite*ns(‘ 
abstraction and delight tdi e-i^ht hour^, with toe* numites 
only tor luiieln th/et thoiiL:li In mg m tie* noisust (piartcr 
of all London, I lu-vcr re ine'inhi r laaiing all da\ a siii-^le* 
cart, can lage, k Ilex k, ( I \ , hark of man, won. i.i, dog, or 
child. WiieTl 1% anie* out into tlx* sunshine I said to 
nn se*lf, "" ^Vlly, wiiat is all this di i \ mg ahont " ' tliongh it 
has alwa\s been so for tin* Unt twenty- two Mars, so 
J)erfevjlly, delight full V, and intyiisrlv l!ad I b(‘e*n ahst rae t e*(l. 
If that Ik* not ha})})ine‘ss, what is^' 

Havdon hael now staked all •his ho|)e*s upon tin* 
ex^d^ition in the spring of iSRi of tfie* first two iTirfine"- 
in his series, ‘ Aristides ' aiieU Nero.'^’ If the* pi?hlie floj k^-d 
to see them, if it ae e-orde*d him, fis lie e*\pe‘( te*d, its enthu- 
siastic feU})port, he hoped that the* ('omnpssion would he* 
shamed inte^ oflering liim pul)lie e niplovinent. If, o n,t}.e 
other hand, t\e exhibition^ faile el, he must have realised 
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that he would he irretrievably ruined, with all hi's hopes 
fOr*the future slain. Everything was <to be sacrificed to 
th is last grand effort. If I lose this moment for showing 
all my works," he Wi*ites, it can never occur againf ' My 
fate hangs on doing as I ought, and seizing moments with 
energy. I shall never again have the opportunity of 
connecting myself with a great pCiblie eommission by 
opposition, and interesting the public by the contrast. 
If I miss it, it will be a tide not takeb-a^ the flood." 

By dint of begging and borrowing, the money was 
scraped together for the opening expenses of ihe exhibi- 
tion, and Hnydon composed a sensational descriptive 
advertisement in the hope of attracting the public. The 
private view \Nas on Ayiril 4, when it rained all day, 
and only four old friends attended. On Apiil C, 
Easter iMonday, the public was admitted, buh^ only 
twentv-one availed themselves of the privilegce. For 
a few days Ilaydon went on hoping against hope that 
matters would inijirove, and that John Bull, in whose 
support he had trusted, would rally round him at last. 
But Tom ''*4iumb w^as exhibiting next door, and the 
historical painter had no chance against the pigmy. 
The people rushed by in their thousands to visit Tom 
Thumb, but few stopped to inspect ‘Aristides" or 
‘Nero." ‘They push, they fight, they scream, they 
faint," writes Ilaydon, ‘they see my bills, my boards, my 
caravans, and don"t reed them. Tht‘ir eyes are open, but 
their c.i'ise is shut. It is an insanity, a rabies, a madness, 
a furor, a (Iream. Tom Thumb had 12,000 people last 
week, B. R. Ilaydon 133i (the half a little girl). Ex- 
quisite taste of the English people ! . . . {Matj 18/A) I 
closed my exhibition this day, and lost 11, 8s. lOd. 
No man can acciiic me of Show ing less energy, less spirit, 
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less genius than I did twentv-six years ngt). I have^ not 
decayed, l^ut thc^>oople hi\M‘ hcin corrupteil. I am the 
same, they are not ; and I ha\e sufl’ertsl in eoiwtpienrt'.' 

lit Hehance of tliis shipvMeek of all his hoju's, and tlu* 
heavy liabilities that hung about hi*' lua k, thi" indomit- 
able spirit bi'gan the third picture of his unappriaaatt'd 
series, ‘Alfred and tlie First British' Jury.' He luul 
large sums to |)av in the coining inoiuh, and onl\ /i few 
shillings in the'luaise, w ith no comnnssions in pio^jiict. 
He sends up jiassionate /ind drspuiring pi htions that 
Ciod w ill l.elp him in his tlrc adful necessjt les, w ill raise 
him friends from sources iinisibh-, and :*n/d)l(‘ him to 
finish L'ls last and grcati'st works. Appe/iU foi h< Ip to 
JLord Brougham, the Duke of Bcaufor t , an<l Sir Hubert 
IVel biought onh one response, a ( Iumjik toj i 50 fiom 
Feel, vw hu h was merc'U a <lrop in the <ue.an. jlay by 
day woiO h\ , and stilt in^ commissions e/nne in, no o/h rs 
for any of the large pictures la* had on hand. Havdon 
began to lose contlch nce m his abilit\ (<> luii.sh lus series, 
andN\ithhim loss of self-eonhdence was a fatal sign, d he 
J u ne w ('athcr was liot, h(‘ as on t of In a 1 1 h . a i id nimble to 
sh*ej) at night, but he declined to semi foi a <loetor. Hi« 
biaiii grew (onlust'd, and at last even the power to work, 
that power wdncli for him had cja lt pride and hapjiines.s 
throughout his whole life, seemed to be leaMng him. 

On June Id he writes ‘ f sat from two till h\(* .staring 
at my picture like .an nliot, m\ brain [irtss^d down by 
anxiety, and the anxious looks of in\ de/ir Mar\ .afld the 
children. . . . De.arest M.ar\, ^'ltb a womans passi(/n, 
wishes me at once to stop pa\mcnt, and c)os<- the whoh* 
thing. I will not. I will finish m\ six under the hh 
ing of (iod, naluce in\ expert^es, and .hop<* His mereV 
will not desertOne, but bring me tlirougb in health and 
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vigour, gratitude and grandeur of soul, to the end/ 
end was nearer than he thought, for eveii Hay4on^s brave 
spirit could not battle for ever with adverse fate, and 
the collapse, when it came, was sudden. The last-f\to or 
three entries in the Journal are melancholy reading. 

‘June 18. — O God, bless me through the evils of this 
day. My landlord, Newton, called. I said, ‘‘I see a 
quarter's rent in* thy face, but none from me." I 
appointed to-morrow night to see iiiin, and lay before 
him every iota of my position. Good-hearted Newton ! 
I said, “ Don't put in an execution." Nothing of the 
sort," heVeplfed, half hurt. I sent the Duke, Words- 
worth, dear Fred and Mary's heads to Miss Ba»*rett to 
protect. I have the Duke's boots and hat, Lord Grey's 
coat, and some more heads. 

‘9,0th . — O God, bless us through all the evils, cf this 
day. Amen. 

‘ 9\st . — Slept horribly. Prayed in sorrow, and got up 
in amtation. . 

‘ 99ncL — God forgive me. Amen. 

FINIS 

OF 

P. R. HAYDON. 

‘ “ Stu'li’li me no longer on this rou^^h w orld '— y>rcr. ’ 

J'his last entry jwas made between ten and eleven 
o'clocK on the morning of June 99. Ilaydon had^ri^cn 
early, and gone out, to a gvinmaker's in Oxford Street, 
^ where he bought a pair of pistols. After breakfast, 
he asked his wife to go and spend the day with an old 
ft'ie'<ul, and ha\ ii^ afVectio^iately embraced her, shut him- 
self in his })ainting-room. AJrs. Ilavdon left the house, 
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and an hour later Mis*. Haydon went down to the stydio, 
intending to try hnd console her father in his anxieties. 
She found ^liiin stretcluai t>n tiu* floor in front of his 
unfiniVical pictinx‘ of " Alfred and tlu* I'irst Jury,' a 
bullet- wound in his heail, fi^id a frightful gash across his 
throat. A razor and a small pistol hi\ hv his side. On 
the tabh* werct.his Journah open at the last page, letti‘rn 
to his wife and childnai, his will, inadethat morning, and 
a pa|K r heatlecf . * ‘ Last thoughts of 11. H. Havdon; 
half-j)just ten.' d'hese few liras, with their allusions to 
W ellington* and Napoleon, arc* eh.arac tt'rist ic of the man 
''ho had painted tiu‘ two gri‘.at soldu'rs a 'Aore of time's, 
and loc/'Jked up to them as his heroi's and c'xemplars. 

‘No man should usi* certain c'\il fiu’ prohahle good, 
howtaer gieat the ohj^ ct,' so tiie\ run. ‘ INil M tin* pre- 
rogatL^' of tilt' Deity. W ellington ne\(T used evil if the' 
good wa^ not ('cr tain. .Nrcpoleon had no such scruples, and 
I fc'Ur tlu* glitter of Ills gemus rather da//lt d mc'. I hit had 
I he c*n eneouragt'd, nothing hut good \couhi ha\e come 
from me, liec ause w he u enc ouragi d I paid ( ' ( i \ hod \ ( iod 

forgive* me tlu* e \ll lor the sake of 1 lu’ LTood * i\ nu n ' 
this tiagic (.‘dnelusion to ;t stdl nioi< tragu (.arcer 
created a profound sensation in soeietv, and immense 
c-rowds followa-d t he historical jiaui tei to his grave. Among 
all his friends, jar haps few w (*u- m(>re allec tc'd hv his di / Ah 
than one v^ho had never looked upon his f/u c — his ‘ de/ir 
.rKschylus Barrett,' as he c.illt cl hei . (’ert/iin it is that, 
with ^tht‘ intuition of genius, Idi/.aheth Barrett under- 
stood, appreciated, and made .'ilh»w /y lec s for- tlie uniia|)py 
man more compkAely than was [los.sihle to any other of 
his contemf)oraries. ( k'.ar-sightrd to tins faults and 
weaknesses, Irt c'hiv.alrous spjri|^ took up arms in defence 
of his eoiuliWf, even /igaiii'tt the strictures of her poi't- 
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lover. ‘The dreadful death of poor Mr. Haydon the 
artist,’ she wrote to her friend Mrs. Martin, .a few days 
after the event, ‘ has quite upset me. I than^L God that 
I never saw him— poor gifted Haydon. . . . No artist is 
left behind with equal largeness of poetical conception. 
If the hand had always obeyed the ^?oul, he would have 
been a genius of the first order. As it is, he livt;d on the 
slope of genius, arid could not be steadfast and calm. 
His life was one long agony of self-assertion. Boor, poor 
Haydon ! See how the world treats those who try too 
openly for its gratitude. “Tom Thumb for ever'" over 
the heads of its giants." 

‘ Could any one — could my OKm lutnd even have averted 
what has haj)pe)ied she wrote to Robert Browning on 
June 24, 184(j. ‘ My head and heart have ached to-day 

over the inactive hand. But for the monpent it Wc^s out 
of my power, and then I neve'" fancied this case to be 
more than a piece of a continuous case, of a habit fixed. 
Two years ago he sent me boxes and pictures precisely 
so, and took them back again — poor, poor Haydon ! — 
as he will hot this time. . . . Also, I have been told 
again and again (oh, never by yyo//, my beloved) that to 
give money thcre^ was to drop it into a hole in the ground. 
But if to have dropj)ed it so, dust to dust, would have 
saved a living man — what then . Some day when 
I have the heart to look for it, you shall see his last note. 
I understand now »that there are touches of desperate 
pathos — but never could he have meditated self-destruc- 
tion* while writing tlwit note. He said he should write 
six more lectures — six more volumes. He said he was 
painting a new background to a picture which made him 
ftebas if his souljiad wings . . . and, he repeated an old 
phrase of his, which I had heard from him often before, 
^ 84 
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^ and wfiich now rings hollowly to the ears of my ineniyy — 
that \\e couldn t rtW uouhlnt die. Strange and dreadful 

Directly after Ilaydoifs death a [)uhlie nitH.'ting of hiji 
frieiid^^ and jiatmiis wiis he|d, at wliich a eouNidenihle 
sum was* suhscril^d for tjie benefit of Ids widow and 
daughter. Sir UolxTt IWl, ])esides sending immediate 
help, recomnitiiidcHl the Queen to bestow a small ja nsion 
on Mrs. llaydon. The dead mab's debts amounted to 
T3000, ^afid his vvssets consisted chii fly of un.sidcable 
pictures, on most of whieli his creditors Inul liens. In his 
will was ii’cluusi* to the effect that ' I have inanuikTipts 
and memoii's in the possession of Miss Barrett, of 50 
Wim}M)le Street, in a chest, whuh I wish Ix>ngman to be 
consulted a\)out. My memoirs are to is50 ; 111 V journals 
will supply the ri*.st. 'riu‘ sl\le, the individuality of 
Ricliai>lson, which I wish not curtailed by an editor.' 
IVIiss Mitford was asked to edit the I.ifi*, Imt felt lierself 
une(|ual to tiu* task, which was (iiiallv inlrnsttal to 
Mr. T bill d’aylor. 

Hayden's J// am/r.v, compiled from his autohiognipliv, 
journals, and corrcspondciu c, appejind in lood, the name 
year that saw chc publication of Lord John BusseH's 
I/if 'c of Ifumuis ^f(>o}^\, 'Lo t)i(‘ gr( at astonishment of 
both critics and public. Ilavdi^n's story jirovid the more* 
interesting of the two. 'lltivdon's [>ook is the wrjrk of 
the }ear,' writi's Miss Mitford. ‘It has entirely stopfHal 
the sale of Moore's, wliich really might have* l)cen written 
bv (a)urt newsj)aper oi* a C'ourt milliner.'^ Again, the 
Atheiui'um^ ii mcire irnjwirtial witness, asks, ‘ Who wonld 
have tliought that the Life of llaydon would turn out,, 
a more sterling and interesting addition to English 
biography tlian t^^e Life of floorer'. But the liighest 
testimony t\i.hc meritfc of the book as a human d(K iiment 
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conics from Mrs. l^rowniiigy who wrote to Miss iVtitford 
vA jyfarch 19^ 1854, ‘ Oh, I have just b(fcn reading poor 
Haydon’s biography, "inhere is tragedy! llie pain of 
it one can hardly shake olj*. Surely, surely, wroi)g was 
done somewhere, when the worst is admitted of, Haydon. 
For himself, looking foiwvard beyond the grave, I seem to 
understand that ‘all things, when most bitter,* worked 
ultimate good to Inm, for that sul)]ime arrogance of his 
would have been fatal perhaps to thc’ nVoral' nature, if 
further developed by success. Ihit for the nation w^e had 
our duties, and wc should not suffer our teachers and 
originators to thus. It is a book written in blood of 

O 

thc heart. Poor Ilaydon!^ Mr. Tavlor's LiA' was 
supplemented in lcS7‘t bv Ilaydoifs Corrcsppndoicc and 
Table-talk, together with a Memoir wTitten in a tone of 
([uerulous complaint, by his second son, Frederick, >v!io, it 
may he noted, had been dismissc'd from the publicuservice 
for })ublishing a letter to Mr. Gladstone, entitled Our 
OJfieials at the Home Ofjiee^ and wliodical in the Bethlehem 
Hospital in 18SG. Ilis (‘Ider brother, Frank, committed 
suicide in 

On the subject of IlaydoiTs merits as a painter the 
opinion of his contemporaries swung from one extreme to 
another, while that of posteritv perhaps has scarcely 
allowed liim such cfcnlit as was his due. It is certain 

c 

that lie was considered a youth of extraordinary j)romise 
by his colleagues, ^Wilkie, fJackson, and Sir George 
Beauindnt, yet there were not wanting critics w'ho declared 
thift.his earlv pictuia\‘ Dentatus,’ was an absurd mass o-f 
vulgarity and distortion. Foreign artists wlio visited his 
studio urged liipi to go to Rome, where he was assured 
that^ patrons and pupils would Hock round him; while, 
on tilt' other hand, he w'as described by a naFve critic (in 
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the (Quarterly Rcvinv) ;is one of tlie most 
painters. of th(‘ \ia\\ who Inui n‘CiiviNl mon* jH^uiiiatv 
assistance, more irulul^‘nce, more lilHralitv, and more 
charity than any other artist ever lieai'ii of. But the 
best critjcism of his pow^er^, though it scarcely takes 
into account the gift of imagination wliich nreived so 
many tfibutci, from the poets, is that contrihuteil to 
Mr. Taylor's biography l)\ Mr. \Vatti,*lt.A. 

‘ '^rhe cffarac*feits'\ics of I Ia\ don's art/ he u rites, ‘ appt‘ar 
to me to be great determination /ind power, knowledgx\ 
and eflroittery. . . . Havdon appe/irs to have succeeded 
as often as hedisplavs anv real anxiitv to do so. but 
one in struck with the c\t raoidmarv discrepfincy of 
dirt'erent parts of the woik, as though, fiored b\ a fixed 
attention that had taken him out of lumsc'lf, va t liighly 
appkayding tlie result, lie liad ^crawled and daubed his 
brushmbout in a sort o/ intoxu/ition of self-glor\. . . . 
In Ilavdon'.s work ther<* is not siilllen rd forged fuhn'ss of 
self to disarm criticism of |)ersona!it\ Ihs pictures are 
themsel vt'.s autol)ioL:raj»hi<‘al notisot thr most i ntcrest iiig 
kind ; luit their want of ^xautv lepei . and their want of 
modesty (."Jasji^ rates. I^erhajis tlun piim ip;d ehara<' 
ti'ristie is lack of di Innu s and refinement of execution, 
Wliile (leseiilnng Ilavdon's touch as \\ooll\. liis suihues 
O-s d^sagreeairle, and Ins diapene'^ ?is d( tien nt indignilv, 
Mr. Watts .admits tliat his expiessKoi of anatomv and 
general jierception of form are the Is st bv' far that can 
J^‘^found in the Jaiglish school JIavdon h/ld looked 
forward in full eonfidenee to I he favonrafile ver'diet of 
jHJsterity, and to an hoiiourabh position in tin* Nalnmai 
Ciallery for the big (anvasc s tliat h/id Ixeii m glrc tc ci by 
his eontem j)oi aric s. It h not the hast of lib's Jiltle 
ironies ti.V' while not a single- work of bi,s nou hangs in 
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the National Gallery, his large picture of ^ Curtius feaping 
irfto the Gulf ^ occupies a prominent position in one of 
Gattfs restaurants^ 

As a lecturer, a theoriser^ and n popiilariser of ht^ art, 
Haydon has just claims to grateful remembrance. 
Though driven to paint pot-boilers for the support of his 
family, he never oeased to preach the gos{)el of high art ; 
he was among the^ first to recognise and acclaim the tran- 
scendent merits of the Elgin Marl)les he'^rejoiced with a 
personal joy in the purchase of the Angerstein collection 
as the nucleus of a National Gallery ; he scorned the 
ignoble fekrs of some of his colleagues lest the newly- 
started winter exhibitions of old masters should injure 
their professional prospects; he used his interest at Court^ 
to have RaphaePs cartoons brought up to London for the 
benefit of students and [)ublic ; he advocated the estab- 
lishment of local schools of design, and, through his 
lectures and writings, helped to raise and educate the 
taste of his country. 

Haydon has ])ainted his own character and tempera- 
ment in suclKvivid colours, tha^ scarcely a touch need be 
added to the portrait. lie was an original thinker, a 
vigorous writer, a keen observer, but from his youth up a 
disproportion was cnidentrin the structure of his mind, 
that pointed only tocPclearly to insanity. Ilis judgment, 
as Mr. Tavlor observes, was esscntiallv unsound in all 
matters where he liimself was persomXlly interested. His 
vanit^^/linded him throughout to the (pialitv of his own 
work^ the amount of ^intluen«e he could wield, and the 

^ ^ Three of llaydoii's pictures, liowcvcr, arc tlic propcity of the nation. 
Two, the ‘ Lazarus ’ .and ‘May-day,’ belong to tlic National Gallery, 
bu^ Jiave been lent to ]irovincial ij^allcncs. One, the ‘ Clirist in the 
Gardeil’ ’ beIon[;s to the'South Kcn'inp;ton Museum, but been stored 
away. 
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vcxtt‘iit of the public sympathy that he exeitt'ii. llt‘,was 
essentially religious in ten»]>crainent, though his reli^ioii 
was so asM}|ti\e an<l egotistical in tvjie that tho^e \nI\o 
hold wjth Rosalha that whiTe,thcri‘ is no nuulistv tiuiv 
can be no,reIi;^iond nii^ht l>e inelnuHl to dmv its exist- 
ence. From tile \erv outset of his career lIa\don took 
up the atrtituda of inissionarv of hi^h iVi I in I'hij^land 
and therewith tlie (‘\]>ectation of* In'in^ ero\MU‘d and 
enriched its*l liest and Kini; He (lun^ to the Ih‘- 
lief that a man ulio de\oled hmiself to the praitice of 
a high and ennobling art ought to be supported b\ a 
gniteful countrN, or at least b\ gi nerous p.\trons, and he 
could i>ever be made to leabst th.af Ail is a i»tern and 
jealous mistress, who demand^ mateiial sacrifices from 
her votaries in exchange for sj)intu/il < ompi iisat ions. If 
a inai»tU'-sir('s to crcati‘ a mwviM.i in tin ai ( of his (oimt rv» 
he inust^la* prepared to l«^'i<l .a monastn' lifi* in a garri t . 
but if, like Havdon, he allows him>«lf ji wife and « ight 
children, and professes to )><• unable to live, on foe hun- 
dred a yi'ar, he must (ondesi<nd to tin’ painting of 
portraits and ])ot-boileis ^'l ln publn (aninM be fores d 
to support what^i^ neit In r uinh i st ands nor admires, and, 
in a denuHU atie s( at« , I be ( io \ e i nment is bouml tei eonsult 
the beste of its masters. 

Ha\^ioirs Unancial ( mbarra.s‘'nn nt^ win perhaps tin* 
least of his trials. As has been '^ean, he h/id fallen into 
the haneb of the me>ne’\ - hmders ifie^iilv \outh,an(^ he 
)ia(j pe'Ve'r laeai able* to e*\trie’ate- himself fioni Hie-ir 
clutche". Ihit so manv of fns frn uds anel eol le aguoK — 
(itKlwin, I^eugli Hunt, anei Sir d homas I wrene'e annmg 
others — were in the same* |)o^ition, that Ha\<lon must 

/ * * 

* s.ai'1 nf Sir G xlln y Kne 1 1< ‘ I i.i man tiav c n-y n, l^ion, 

for he r.o nv -Y ^ > • 
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hav^ felt he was insolvent in excellent company. As long 
as he was able to keep himself out of prison and the 
bailiffs out of his house, he seems to have cor^idered that 
his affairs were positively flourishing, and at their worst 
his financial difficulties aloi?e would never have driven 
him to self-destruction. Mrs. Browning was surely right 
when she wrote': — ‘The more I think the more I am 
inclined to conclude that the money irritation was merely 
an additional irritation, and that the despair, leading to 
revolt against life, had its root in disappointed ambition. 
The world did not recognise his genius, and he punished 
the world by withdrawing the light. . . . All the audacity 
and bravery and self-calculation, which drew «on him 
80 much ridicule, were an agony in disguise — he could 
not live without reputation, and he wrestled for it, 
struggled for it, kicked for it, forgetting grace of attitude 
in the pang. When all wa« vain he went h^ad and 
died. . . . Poor Haydon ! Tliink what an agony life 
was to him,rSo constituteil ! — his own genius a clinging 
curse! the fire and the clay in him seething and quench- 
ing one anAther ! — the man seeing maniacally in all men 
the assassins of his fame ! and with t^ie whole world 
against liim, struggling for the thing that was his life, 
througli day and nig\d, in tlioughts and in dreams 
. « . struggling, stifling, breaking the hearts of the 
creatures dearest to him, in the conflict for which there 
wa^ no victory, though he could not choose but fight it. 
TelTme if Laocoon'^s anguish was not as an infant's sleep 
cbmparetl to this.' c 

Haydon wrote his own epitaph, and this, which he, at 
least, believed to be an accurate summary of his misfor- 
\tiiu^s and their cause, may fitly close this brief outline of 
his troubled life - 
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‘ IIkhk 

Lieth THi! Body 

OK 

BKNJAMIN UOHEHT ^!A^U5()^^ 

An Kn^ysh Historical rainter, who, in a struggle to 
m^ke the People, the I A‘gis!ature, the Nohility, aiul the 
Sovereign oT Englaiul gi\e clue ciignity and rauk to the 
highest Art, which luis ever languished, and, until the 
yovernfnent intert’cTcs, C‘vc*r will languish in luigland, 
fell a Victim to his ardour and hi^ lo\e of country, an 
evidence that to seek the )M*nefit of your country hy 
telling <he Tryth to Power, is a crime* that can only lx* 
expiated by the ruin ami^lesti uction of the Man who is 
80 patriotic and so imprudemt. 

‘He was born at Plymouth, J2()th of JAnuary ITSb, 
and died on tlu* [k^i2nd of June] l.S[ Ki], bclic\ing in 
Cdirist as the ^Ic'diator and^Ad\yca^ of Mankind • - 

‘ “ various ills tlic Eainlcr*^ lif<‘ assail, 

IVult*, Kii\y, Want, tin* Pi^unaini tin*. tail 
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(8\'DNEY OWKNSON) 

TAUT I 

' WiiATf' ask'' lyjidy Morgan in lu r fra^in^it ot aulohio- 
prapliv, ‘what Inus a woman to do with (latr> r* ('old, 
false, erroneous dates ! IIoi* jioetical idios\ nerasv, odeii- 
latcd J);^ epoclis, would the mo^'t natural pojnt> of 

referciK^ in a woman's aigTohio^r apli\ 'rin‘ matter*of- 
fact Saxon would hanlly know how to "cl about (‘alculat- 
ing a p(K^tical idios\nerasv 1)\ fjxalK, bi^t our ('eltic 
heroine was ecjual to the task , at an\ latr, via* abstained 
so carefully throughout hei; eaner from alUunm'cessjirv 
allusion to wHa^ «he called ‘\ui^ar er/is,' tluit th<‘ date* 
of her birtli remained a secret, oven from lx r bitterest 
enemies. Her untiring ]K*rsecut^<fr*b)lm W ilson ( 'roker, 
declart'd that Sydney ()wens<yf wiis T>orn in 1775, wlple 
the Du t'lOJiarij of Xai'u))\(d liu)^raj>hif more gallantly gives 
the date os 17Ht5, wTtli <i (juery. • Jhit as Sir ('harh's 
Morgan was boin in the latter ytar, ami y.8 hi^**wufe 
-^f^neu to a few years' senit)rit\. ''ball probablv; be 
doing her no injustice if we place the important event 
between 1778 and 1780, J 

Lady Morgan's detestation for datesAas accompa^ik'(+ 
by a vivid i imagination, ay inaceurate'* inenpiry, aiid a 
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constitutional inability to deal with hard fact^?. Hence, 
?ier biographers have found it no eas^ task to grapple 
with the details of her career, her own picturesque, high- 
coloured narrative being jiot invariably in accofS'^th 
the prosaic records gathered J’rom contemporary sources. 
For example, according to the plain, unvarnished state- 
ment of a Saxoh chronicler, Lady Morgan’s fether was 
one Robert Macbwen, who was bom in 1744, the son 
of poor parents in Connaught. H?nvas educated at a 
hedge-school, and on coming to man'^s estate, obtained 
a situation as steward to a neighbouring* landowner. 
But, having ieen inspired with an unquenchable passion 
for the thea^, he presently threw up his post, and 
through the influence of Goldsmith, a ‘ Connaught cousin*’ 
he obtained a footing on the English stage^ 

"^Jtie Celtic version of this |tory, as dictated b)^L^^y 
Morgan in her old age, is immeasurably superior, and at 
any rate deserves to be true. Early in the eighteenth 
century, so ^uns the tale, a hurling-match was held in 
Connaught, which was attended by all the gentry of the 
ncighbourlKTod. The Queen of Beauty, who gave away 
the pnzes, was Sydney Crofton Bell, ^granddaughter of 
Sir Malby Crofton of Longford House. The victor of 
the hurling-match \^^^JWalter MacOwen, a gentleman 
according to the genealogy of Connaught, but a /armer 
by position. Young, strong, and handsome, MacOwen, 
like Orlando, overthrew more than his enemies, with the 
result'^that^presently there wixs an elopement in the neigh- 
bdivrhooil, and an unpardonable ml^sallmucc in the CroftSft 
family. The marriage does not appear to have been a very 
happy one, sineV MacOwen continued to frequent all the 
ftih^and hurlingWatches of the country-side, but his wife 
consoJed he^lf for his uegleqt by cultivating h^ musical 
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|iid poetical gifts. She composed Irish songs and melc^iet, 
imd gained the title of Clasagh-na-Vallagh, or Harp ot 
the Valley. * Her only son Robert inherited his fkther's 
jood‘ looks and his mother's, artistic talents* and was 
?ducat^ by the joint efforts of the Protestant clergyman 
Mid the Roman Catholic priest. 

When «the bpy wA about seventeen, a ricli, eccentric 
itranger named Blake arrived to take'' possession of the 
Castle of Ardfry*. «The new-comer, who was a musical 
imateur, presently discovered that there was a young 
genius in the neighbourhood. Struck by the beauty 
[jf Robert MacOwen's voice, Mr. Blake ajjl*red to take 
the youJ:h into his own household, and educate him for 
St liberal profession, an offer that was joyfully accepted by 
Clasagh-na-Vallagh. The patron sooii tired of Connaught, 
and citrricd off his to I^ondon, where he placed 

him under Dr. Worgan,>the famous blind organist of 
Westminster Abbey. At home, young MacOwen's 
duties were to keep his employer's accoiiyU, to carve 
at table, and to sing Irish melodies to his guests. He 
was taken up by his disb^it kinsman, GokJsmith, who 
introduced Wtn^ to the world 'behind the scenes, and 
encouraged him in his 6tspi rations after a theatrical 
career. 

Among the young Irishmans ac( plain tan ces >fas 

Madame Weichsel,/^rima donna of His Majesty's Theatre, 
and mother of the ‘more celebraU;^! Mrs. Billington. 
The lady occasionally studied her roles under I^. Wol'gan, 

► -<when^ MacOwen played the part J[)f stage-lover, i^nd, 
being of an inflammable di8pK)sition, speedily developed ^ 
into a real one. TL'his love-affair wo^ihe cause of a 
sudden reverse of fortune. During Blake's abs^ce^-, 
from town, Robei^ accompanied Madame Y^eichsyl to 
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Vauxhall, where she was engaged to sing a duet. Her 
professional colleague failing to appear^ young MacOwen 
was persuaded to undertake the tenor part> which he 
did with pronounced sucpess. But unforfunatdy Mr. 
Blake, who had returned unexpectedly from Ireland, 
was among the audience, and was angered beyond all 
forgiveness by this premature dfbut, ^ When Robert 
went home, he'^ouild his trunks ready packed, and 
a letter of dismissal from his pfifrdb awaiting him. 
A note for L^SOO, which accompanied the fetter, was 
returned, and the prodigal drove off to his cousin Gold- 
smith, who, with characteristic good-nature, took him 
in, and pro raised him his interest with the theatrical 
managers. 

According to Lady Morgan's account, Robert Owenson, 
as he now called himself in deference to the prevailing 
prejudice against both the If.sh and the Scotch, was at 
once introduced to Garrick, and allowed to make his 
(U’but in the p&rt of Tamerlane. But, from contemporary 
evidence, it is clear that he had gained some experience 
in the provhices before he made his first appearance on 
the London boards, Vh^n his Tamerlane was a decided 
failure. Garrick refused to allow him a second chance, 
but after further prc^vincial touring, he obtained another 
London engagemeht, ancl appeared with success in such 
parts as Captain Macheath, Sir Lucius OMVigger, and 
Major O'Flaherty • 

0>tenstyi had been on the stage some years when 
hfe. fell in love witf^ Miss Jane Hill, the daughter 
respectable burgess of Shrewsbury. The worthy Mr. 
Hill refused His consent to his daughter’s marriage with 
.actor, but me dashing premi^Ty like his father 

befqre him, earned off his bride by* night, and married 
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her at Lichfidd before her irate parent could ov«^;tal^ 
them. Miss Hifl was a Methodist by persuasion, and 
hated the ^leatre, thougli she loved her player. She 
induct her husband to ren4>unce his profession for a 
time, and to ap[>ear only at conrerts and oratorios. 
But the stage-fever was in his blood, and after a short 
retiremei>t, we, find *hini, in 1771, investing a part of 
his wife's fortune in a share in the Cn>w Street Theatre, 
Dublin, wlfV^re he ifiade his first appearance with great 
success in his favourite part of Major O'Flaherty, one 
of the characters in (Cumberland's comedy, The West 
Indian. He remained one of the pillars •( tins theatre 
until IJHg, when Ryder, the j)atentee, l|S^ame a bank- 
Aipt. Owenson was then engaged by Richard Daly to 
perform at the Smock Alley 'i'h(‘atrc, and also to fill the 
j>ost <4f assistant-manager. , 

By this time* Sydney huAi made her a|)peHrance in the 
world, arriving on Christmas Day in some unft|>c(*ifio<l 
year. According to one authority she vwis i>orn on ship- 
board during the passage from Holyhead to Dublin, but 
she tells us herself that she ^as born ^t her ftither's house 
in Dublin duflng^ Christmas l/^n(|uet, at which most of 
the leading wits and literary eelel^ities of the capital 
were present. The whole paity^ was bidden to her 
christening a month later, and, £dwaM Lysaght, equally 
famous as a lawyer and an improvisatore, undertook to 
make the necessary votvs in her natn^ In spite of this 
brilliant send-off, Sydney was not destined to J)nn^jJoo<l 
•fortune to her father's houle. A •Tew years after htr 
birth Owenson. having quarrelled with Daly, invested his 
savings in a tumble-down building kne^n as the Old 
Music Hall, which he restored, am^ re-named 
National Th^re.^ The sq^n opened wit|j a grand 
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qati^iial performance, and everything promised well, 
when, like a bomb-shell, came the announcement that 
the Government had granted to Richard D^ly an exclu- 
sive patent for the performance of legitimate dr^ania in 
Dublin, Mr. Owenson ^vas^ thus obliged to close his 
theatre at the end of his first season, but he received 
some compensation for his losses, and was offered a re- 
engagement under Daly on favourable terms, an offer 
which he had the sense to accept. ^ 

A short period of comparative calm and freedom from 
embarrassment now set in for tlie Owenson family. Mrs. 
Owenson was' a careful mother, and extremely anxious 
about the edumtion of her two little girls, Sydney and 
Olivia. There is a touch of pathos in the picture of the 
prim, methodistical English lady, who hated the dirt and 
slovenliness of her husbaiurs |)eople, was shocked ab their 
jovial ways and free talk, looked upon all Papists as con- 
nections of Antichrist, and hoped for the salvation of man- 
kind through the form of religion patronised by Lady 
Huntingdon. She was accustomed to hold up as an 
example to her litth^ girls tW career of a certain model 
child, the daughter of a distant kinslnan, Sir Rowland 
Hill of Shropshire. ,^This appalling infant had read the 
Bible twice through beipre she was five, and knitted all 
the stockings worn by her father's coachman. The lively 
Sydney detested the memory of her virtuous young kins- 
woman, for she liad great difficulty in mastering the art 
of rekdin^ though she learned easily by heart, and could 
imitate almost anyUiing she saw. At a very early age* 
she could go through the whole elaborate process of 
hair-dressing, ^om the first papillote to the last puff 
the powder-^iachine, and amused herself by arrang- 
ing iher father's old wigs ip one of the windows, under 
WO 
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the inscription, ‘ Sydney Owenson, System, Tete^ and 
Peruke Maker/ * 

Mr. Owepson found his friends among all the wildest 
wits Dublin, but his wife's ^iociety was strictly limited, 
both at the Old Music yall, part of vhich had lx‘en 
utilised as a dwelling, and at the country villa that her 
husband* hatl iaken for her at Drumcondni. Vet she 
does not apjK'ar to have permittetfher religious prejudices 
to interfefe witb Jfer social relaxations, since her three 
chief intimates at this time were the Rev. (’harles 
Miicklin (nephew of the actor), a great performer on the 
Irish pipes, who had In'cn dismisscxl from •his curacy for 
jdaying out the congregation on his faxouyite instrument ; 
a Methodist preacher who had come o\t i on one of Jjuly 
H untingdon's missions; and a.bsuit pritst, who, his order 
being proscrilx’d in Ireland, was Ii\ing in concealment, 
and iif want, it wxs iH'li^viii, of the necessaries of life. 
Thes(.' thriH? regularly fre<jucnted tin* Old Music Hall, 
where points of faith were fncly diseussrd,,Mrs. Owenson 
holding the position of lVot(stunt Po|h in tin- little 
circle. In order that the (yscus^ions^might a»ioI 1h* unpro- 
fitable, the (?itl^cflic servants wet^* sometimcb pc rmitted to 
stand at the door, and gather up^the crumbs of theo- 
logical wisdom. 

Female visitors were few, one of the most regiilar 
Ixing a younger sister of 01i\er (ioldsmith, who lived 
with a grocer brother in a little* shop which was after- 
wanls occupied by the father of '^rhomas AV<M)rr.* ^ Miss 
GrolJsmith was a plain, littl?* old laJy, who alway* carried 
a long tin case, containing a rouleauv of Dr. Cioldsmith's 
portraits, which she offered for sale, f Sydney much 
preferred her father’s friends, more es|)^cially his mu.^ctfl 
associab^, siJrii a.s Giordan; the comjwser, and Fisher the 
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v^oli^ist, who spent most of tlieir time at his house 
during their visits to Dublin. The children used to hide 
under the table to hear them make music, anij picked up 
many melodies by car. When Mr. Owenson was, asked 
why he did not cultivate his daughter’s talent, he replied, 
I were to cultivate their talent for music, it might 
induce them some day to go upon the stage, and^ I would 
rather buy them a sieve of black cockles to cry about the 
streets of Dublin than see them the'first primg, donnas 
of Europe.’ 

The little Owensons possessed one remarkable play- 
fellow in the shape of Thomas Dermody, the ^ wonderful 
boy,’ who was regarded in Dublin as a second Chatterton. 
A poor scholar, the son of a drunken country school- 
master, who turned him adrift at fourteen, Dermody had 
wandered up to Dublin, paying his way by renting 
poetry and telling stories to *liis humble entertainers, 
with a few tattered books, one shirt, and two shillings for 
all his worldly goods. He first found employment as 
‘librarian’ at a cobbler's stall, on which a few cheap 
books were ex«f^oscd for sale. Eater, he got employment 
as assistant to the sccne-pftinter at the Th^iatre Royal, and 
here he wrote a cleve^poem on the leading performers, 
which found its way'^nto the green-room. Anxious 
to Sf*e the author, th^ company, Owenson amongst them, 
invaded the painting-room, where they found the boy- 
poet, clad in rags, \\W hair clottecl with glue, his face 
8mear‘&d with paint, a pot of size in one hand and a brush 
in the other. The sympathy of the kind-hearted players 
was aroused, and it was decided that something must be 
done for youthfi^l genius in distress. Owenson invited 
the boy to his house, and, by way of testing his powers, 
set him to write a poetical theme on the subjlfct of Dublin 
M0«. 
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University. In less than three-quarters of an houj the 
prodigy returned Vi th a poem of fifty lines, which showed 
im intimatejacquaintance with the history of the univer- 
sity fVpm its foundation. A »econn test having been 
followed by equally satisfactory results, it was decided 
that a sum of money should be raiseti by subscriptions, 
and that*Denqp<ly sftould Ik* assisteil to enter the univer- 
sity. Owenson, with his w'ife‘s cofdial consent, took the 
young poA intolii^liouse, and treated him like his own 
son. Unfortunately, DernuKly's genius was weighted by 
the artistia temperament; he was lazy, irregular in his 
attendance at college, and not partieularly^grafeful to his 
benefactors. By bis own acts he fell t)ut, of favour, the 
subscriptions that ha<l colkctid were n*turned to 

the donors, and his career would lm\e come to an abrupt 
concUuyon, if it bad not Ikoii that Owenson made intert‘st 
for hifti with Lady M(/ira, a distinguislicd patron of 
literature, who placed him in the eliarge of Dr. Hoyd, the 
translator of Dante. Dermod\ must hav(‘^ ha<l his good 
points, for he was a favourite with Mrs. Ouenson, and the 
dear friend of Sydney and ^()li\ia, \shotn 8ucree<led in 
teaching to Vcjd and write, it last in ^^hieh all other 
preceptors had failed. 

In 1788 Mrs. Owenson die<l ,ai1^<*r sudiU’nly, and the 
home^was broken up. Sydngy and*()livia wen* at pnee 
placed at a famous Huguenot mIiooI, which Inui origin- 
ally been establisbeTl at Portarhivgton, but was now 
removed to Cdontarf, near Dublin. I’or th^ next^three 
years the children botl tin? l>enefit* of the iKst teaching 
that could then l>e obtained, and were subjected to 
a discipline which I.^y Morgan always declared was* 
the most admirable ever introducei^ into a ‘feaici;** 
seminau’y'* iifsany country.^ Sydney soon became |K)pular 
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among her fellows, thanks to her knowledge of Irish songs 
^tid dances, and it is evident that hef schooldays were 
among the happiest and most healthful of hfer early life. 
The school was an expensive one, and poor Owensoif, who, 
with all his faults, seems to have been a careful and 
affectionate father, found it no easy matter to pay for the 
many ‘ extras." ' 

‘I remember once," writes Lady Morgan, ^ our music- 
teacher complained to my father of o'ijr idleness as he sat 
beside us at the piano, and we stumbled through the 
overture to Artaxcrwcs. His answer to hea complaint 
was simple aiul graphic — for, drawing up the sleeve of 
a handsome sqrtout, he showed the threadbare, sleeve 
of the black coat beneath, and said, touching the 
whitened seams, ‘‘I sliould not be driven to the subter- 
fuge of wearing a greatcoat this hot weather to conceal 
the poverty of my dress beneath, if it were not'^that I 
wish to give you the advantage of such instruction as 
you are now neglecting.""" The shaft went home, and 
the music-mistress had no occasion to complain again. 

After thrcK years the headmistress retired on her 
fortune, the school was given up, and th9. two girls were 
placed at what they considered a very inferior establish- 
ment in Dublin, however, they had the delight 

of seeing their father every Sunday, when the widower, 
leaving the attractions of the city behind, took his little 
daughters out walking with him. To this time belong 
memc^ies of early visits to the theatre, where Sydney saw 
Mn.^Siddons for the t^rst and'* last time, and Miss Farren 
as Susan in the Marriage of Figaro^ just before her 
own marriage t^ Lord Derby. During the summer 
saaaons Mr. Owenson toured round the provinces, and 
generaRy took his daughters with him, >t<io ^eem to 
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have been made much of by the neighbouring county 
families. • 

In 1794^16 too optimistic Owenson unfortunately took 
it intb^his head that it would-be an excellent speculation 
to build a summer theatre^at Kilkenny. Lortl Ormond, 
who took an interest in the project, gave a piece of 
land opposite. the bastle gates, money was borrowed, 
the theatre quickly built, and ]5erformers brought at 
great exp6nse floslt Dublin. During the summer the 
house was filled nightly by overflowing audiences, and 
every thing#promised well, when the attorney who held a 
mortgage on the building, foreclosed, ajid Ifills to an • 
enormous amount were presented. Mr. Owenson suddenly 
departed for the south of Ireland, having been advised to 
keep out of the way until after the final meeting of his 
creditors. His two daughters were placed in Dublin 
lodgings under the care' of their faithful old servant, 
Molly Atkins, until their school should reo|X‘n. 

Sydney had been requested to write te) li|'r father every 
day, and as she was passionately fond, to (juote her 
own words, of writing ab^ut anything tetany one, she 
willingly olx^ejjf trusting to cltance for fninks. Some of 
these youthful epistles were preserve! by old Molly, the 
packet being indorsed on the c<Aer, ‘ Letters from Miss 
Sydn^ Owenson to her fath(;r,*G(Kl*pity her!' Hut^the 
young lady evidently did not consider herself an object 
of pity, for she wri^s in the best spirits about the 
books she is reading, the people she is meeting, €rf)d all 
t6e little gaieties and excitements pf her life. SomcJ)f>dy 
lends her an Essay on the Human Understandings by 
Mr. Locke, Gent., whose theories she h^ no difficulty in 
understanding; and somebody else tglks to her alK)i>t 
chemistry (a^ wor^ she h^ never heard at school)* 
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declares that her questions are so suggestive (another 
new word) that she might become a second Pauline 
Lavosier. She puts her new knowledge |o practical 
effect by writing with a pic^e of phosphorus on hpf bed- 
room wall, ‘ Molly, beware ! ’ ^ith the result that Molly 
is frightened out of her wits, the ^oung experimenter 
burns her hand, and the house is nearly set on fire. The 
eccentric Dermody turns up again, now a smart young 
ensign, having temporarily forsaken liters, anS ^obtained 
a commission through the interest of Lord Moira. He 
addresses a flattering poem to Sydney, and prasses on to 
rejoin his* regiment at Cork, whence he is to sail for 
Flanders. • 

f 

Mr. Owenson^s affairs did not improve. He tried his 
fortune in various provincial theatres, but the political 
ferment of the years immediately preceding the JJ^non, 
the disturbed state of tiie country, and the perseciftion of 
the Catholics, all spelt ruin for theatrical enterprises. 
As soon as Sy(jney realised her true position she rose to 
the occasion, and the letter that she wrote to her father, 
proposing to relieve Jiim of t^e burden of her mainten- 
ance, is full of affection abd spirit. IPy^ilf be observed 
that as yet she is confuted to express herself simply and 
naturally, without the fine language, the incessant quota- 
tion/i, and the mangled Fmnch that disfigured so, much 
of her published work. The girl, who must now have 
been seventeen or eighteen, had seen her father’s name 
on thT** list f>f bankrujpts, but it had been explained 
her* J:hat, with time »nd eco’nomy, he would come out 
of his difficulties as much respected as ever. Having 
informed him of her determination not to return to 
school, but to support herself in future^^she continues : — 

* No,w, dear papa, I have two novels neftVly ^nished. 
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The first is SL Clair \ I think I wrote it in imitation of 
Weriher^ which I read last Christmas. The second is a 
french novqj, suggested by my reading the Memoirs of 
the de SuUyy and falling in love with Henri iv. 

Now, if I had time and qyiet to finish them, I am sure 
I could sell them ; and observe, sir. Miss Burney got 
.jPSOOO for Camilla^ and brought out Evelina unknown 
to her father; but all this takes time." Sydney goes on 
to suggest ^hat (5liV^a shall be placed at a school, where 
Molly could be taken as children's maid, and that she 
herself shouid seek a situation tis governess or companion 
to young ladies. 

^ Through the good offices of her old dancing-master, 
M. Fontaine, who had been appointed master of cere- 
monies at the castle, Sydney was introduced to Mrs. 
Feathc^^tone, or Featherstonehaiigh, of Bracklin Castle, 
who required a governess-companion to her young 
daughters, and apparently did not object to youth and 
inexperience. The girl's delmi in her emjjoyer's family 
would scarcely have made a favourable impression in any 
country less genial and tol^'rant tha^ the i»eland of that 
period. On uie^glit of her departure M. Fontaine gave 
a little bal eVadhu in her honour, ajjd the mail passed 
the end of his street at midnight, it was arranged that 
Sydney should take her trav^lling-cfress w ith her tojthe 
ball, and change before starting on her journey. Of 
course she took no count of the* time, and was gaily 
dfmeing to the tune of ‘ Money in Both FcK-k^s," >\^fh an 
* agreeable partner, when the* horn founded at the end* of 
the street. Like an Irish Cinderella, away flew Sydney 
in her muslin gown and pink shoes and stockings, followed 
by her admirers, laden with her [>ortma 4 ?teau and bundle 
of cloth<;;9. ffhere was jus^ time for Molly to thrpw an 
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old cloak over her charge, and then the coach door was 
banged-to, and the little governess travelled away through 
the winter’s night. In the excitement of adventure 
with an officer en Voute^ she allowed her luggage to be 
carried on in the coach, and arrived at Bracklin, a shiver- 
ing little object, in her muslin frock and pink satin shoes. 
Her stammered explanations were receiypd with amuse- 
ment and sympathy By her kind-liearted hosts, and she 
was carried off to her own rooms, ‘ tlip prettiest^suite you 
ever saw,’ she tells her father, ‘ a study, bedroom, and 
bath-room, a roaring turf fire in the roorKS, an open 
• piano, anfl loh» of books scattered about. Betty, the old 
nurse, brought me a bowl of laughing potatoes, aud gave 
me a hearty “Much good may it do you, miss”; and didn’t 
I tip her a word of Irish, which delighted her. . . . Our 
dinner-party were mamma and the two youngs fedies, 
two itinerant preceptors, a writing and elocution master, 
and a dancing-master, and Father Murphy, the P.P. — such 
fun! — and the Bev. Mr. Beaufort, the curateof Castletown.’ 

Miss Sydney was (juite at her ease with all these new 
acquaintance?^ and so brilliaqt were her sallies at dinner 
that, according to 'lier own account, 't^ie men-servants 
were obliged to stuftHheir napkins down their throats till 
they were nearly suffocated. The priest proposed her 
hefjth in a comic sjteech, a^d a pi{>er having come up on 
purpose to ‘play in Miss Owenson,’ the evening wound 
up with the dancing of Irish jigs, and the singing of Irish 
songs’.* Onc^is inclined to doubt whether Sydney’s ins truc- 
tiwis were of much scientific value, but it is evident that 
she enjoyed her occupation, was the very good friend of 
both employers and pupils, and knew nothing of the 
snubs and negleci; experienced by so many of our modem 
Jane fiyres. 
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The death of Mrs. Featherstone's mother, Lady Steele, 
who had been orfe of the l^ellea of Lord Cheaterffeld'l 
c»urt, place^ a fine old house in Dominic Street, Dublin, 
at th^disposal of the family, ^t the hcatl of the musical 
society of Dublin at that date was Sir John Stevenson, 
who is now chiefly rememLered for his arrangement of 
the airs to Mejore's Welodies. One day, while giving a 
lesson to the Miss Feather8tones,*Sir John sung a song 
by Moore, bf whdm/^ydney had then never heard. Pleased 
at her evident appreciation, Stevenson asked if she would 
like to me^t the {xxd, and jiromisiHl to take her and 
Olivia to a little musical party at his ipoth^r's house. 
Moore* hatl alrca<ly made a success in lx)ndon society, 
which he followe<l up in the less exclusive circles of 
Dublin, and it was only In'tween a party at the Provost's 
and another at I^ly Antrim's that he could dash into 
the [)atemal rfliop for a few ininutt^s to sing a cxiuple of 
songs for his mother's guests. Hut the effect of Ids 
{performance u{)on the Owcnsoii sisters ^wos electrical. 
ITiey went home in such a state of spiritual exaltation, 
that they forgot to undress In fore {^(‘ttin|j^ into Ixxl, and 
awoke to |flan^*the one a iifcu nimance*, t)»e other a 
portrait of the poet. ^ 

Sydney had already finished her first novel, St. ClaiTy 
which she determined to talte secrctlv to a publisher. 
We are given to understand that this wa* her first 
independent literary® attempt, though she tells us that 
her father had printed a little volume her •poems, 
wriften between the ages t)f twelve and fourteen. This 
book seems to have Ipcen published, however, in 1801, 
when the author must have Ipcen at least one-and-twenty. ' 
It was dedicated to Lady Moira, through whose influence' 
it foun^ it» wa/ into the most fashionable Ixpudoirs of 
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Dublin. Be this as it may, Sydney gives a picturesque 
flescnption of her early morning^’s ramble in search of a 
publisher. She eventually left her manu^ript in the 
reluctant hands eff a IVlr. Brown, who promised to 
submit it to his remlcr, and returned to her employer’s 
house before her absence had been remarked. The next 
day the family left Dublin for Bn&klin^and as Sydney 
had forgotten to giv^e her address to the publisher, 
it is not surprising that, for the tiipe *being^,' she heard 
no more of her bantling. Some months later, when 
she was in Dublin again, she picked up a novel in a 
• friend’s hbuse^and found that it was her own SL Clair, 
On recalling herself to the publisher’s memory, she 
received the handsome remuneration of — four copies of 
her own work ! The book, a foolish, high-flown story, 
a long way after Werther,, had some success in Dpblin, 
and brought its author — literary ladiel being com- 
paratively few at that period — a certain meed of social 
fame. 

Mr. Owenson, who had left the stage in 1798, was 
settled at Coleraine at this time, and desired to have 
both his daughtei's with him. Accordir^jy, Sydney gave 
up her employment, ^nd tried to make herself contented 
at home. But the dulness and discomfort of the life 
werg too much for her, and after a few months she took 
another situation tus governess, this time with a Mrs. 
Crawford at Fort William, where she seems to have been 
as mfitfh pelted and admired as at Bracklin. There is 
no doubt that Sydne^^Owensbn was a flirt, a sentimental 
flirt, who loved playing with fire, but it has been hinted 
that she was inclined to represent the polite attentions 
of her gallant cou^jtrymen as serious affairs of the heart. 
She left behind her a packet of love-letters (presented to 
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her htuband after her tnarriage), aud some of these are 
quoted in her I'he majority, however, 

to no very definite ‘ intentions ^ on the part of the 
writeiii, but are tx)niposed in ^he artificially minantie vein 
which Rousseau hml bn)iight into fashion. Among the 
letters are one or two from the unfortunate Dermody, 
who had, retired oi^ half-pay, and was now living in 
London, enga|^d in writing hiif Memoirs (he was in 
the early ‘twenLiesr) and preparing his })oem8 for the 
press, 

‘Were ypu a Venus I should forget you,' he writes to 
Sydney, ‘ but you are a I^ura, a Ix*onora, and an Kloisa, 
all in qne delightful assemblage.' He is evidently a little 
J)iqiied by Sydney's fulmiratit)n of Moore, for in a letter 
to Mr. Owenson he asks, ‘ Wlio is (he Mr, Moore Sydney 
mentions ? He is nolMnly heix\ 1 /issure \oii, of eminence.' 
A little later," however, he writes to Sydney : ‘You are 
mistaken if you imagine I have not the highest respect 
for your friend Moon*. I have written (h^* n view' of his 
poems in a strain of panegyrie to wlueh I am not 
frequently aeeustomed. I am told he is ^ most worthy 
young man,^andLI aiti (a fUiir# myself of his genius and 
erudition.' Dermody's own eareei^ was nearly at an 
end. He died of eonsumption in 1802, aged only 
tw^enty-five. ' - ^ 

If Sydney scandalised even the easy-going society of 
the period by her audacious flirtations, she seems to have 
had the peculiarly Irish faculty of keeping Jier head in 
iffluhrs of the heart, and chincing Jn perfcHL-t sec-uri^ on 
the edge of a gulf of sentiment. Her work hclp^ to 
steady her, and the love-scenes in her novels scrvecl as a 
•afety-valve for her ardent imagination. Her father,* 
notoriously -go-lucky about his own affairs, was a 
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careful guardian of his daughters" reputation, while old 
ivlolfy was a dragon of propriety. Sydney, moreover, had 
acquired one or two women friends, much older than 
herself, such as thb literary Lady Charleville, and Mrs. 
Lefanu, sister of Sheridan, who were always ready with 
advice and sympathy. Witli Mrs. Lefanu Sydney corre- 
sponded regularly for many years*, and in her letters 
discusses the debatable [)()ints in her boo\:s, and enlarges 
upon her own character and teni[)era.netit. Ciiief among 
her ambitions at this time was that of being ‘every inch 
a woman,’ and she was a fii rn believer in the , fashionable 
theory that womanliness was incompatible with 

learning. ‘ I dropped the study of chemistry,' she tells 
her friend, ‘ though urged to it by a favourite preceptor, 
lest I should be less the woman. Seduced by taste and a 
thousand arguments to Greek and Latin, I resisted, lest 
I should not be a vcrjj icoman. And i have studied 
music as a sentiment rather than as a science, and 
drawing as an amusement rather than as an art, lest 
I should become a musical pedant, or a masculine 
artist.' 

In 1803, the Crawfords having decided lO leave Fort 
William and live entirely in the country, Sydney, who 
had a mortal dread of boredom, gave up her situation, 
aiu] returned to her father, who was now settled near 
Strabane. Here slie occupied her leisure in writing a 
second novel. The Noznee of Si. Domini(\ in six volumes. 
Wh^* thi.^ was completed, Mrs. Lefanu advised her to 
take it to I.ondon herself, and arrange for its publicatio'n. 
Quite alone, and with very little money in her pocket, 
the girl travelled to London, and presented herself before 
Sii Richard Phillips, a well-known publisher, with whom 
she had already had some corresponaence If we may 
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believe her own testimony. Sir Riclinrcl fell an easy vj^etin 
to her fascinations, and there is no doubt that he was 
very kind t(i her, introdiieed her to his w ife, and found 
her a lodging. Better stilK Ire bought her lH>ok (we arc 
not told the price), and fv^id her for it at once. The 
first purchases that she made with her own earnings were 
a small Irish h^rp, %vhich accomj|)anied her thereafter 
wherever she went, and a black ‘ mode cloak.' After her 
return to^ Irelancl, /‘hillips corres}K)ndcd with her, and 
gave her literary advice, which is interi‘sting in so far as 
it shows w’hnt the reading public of that day wanted, or 
was supposed to want. 

‘The»world is not informc'd about Iu‘land,' wiote the 
publisher, ‘ /ind I am in a condition to command the 
light to shine. I am sorr\ \ou ha\e assunud the novel 
form.# scries of letters addresscal to a friend in London, 
taking for your model the letters of 1 jui\ Mary Wortlcy 
Montagu, w'ould ha\e secured von the most (*x tensive 
reading. A matter-of-fac t and didac tic m^vc l is neither 
one thing nor the other, and suits no class of readers. 
Certainly, however, Paul (i^id ww ild suggest a 

local plan; and will l)e possible bv writing three or 
four times over in six or eight months to produce what 
would coimnand attention.' Sir Baliard concluded his 
arl vice with the assurance thai his c (UTespondent hack it 
in her to write an immortal work, if she would only Labour 
it sufficiently, and thaF her third cf>py was cert/iin to Ik" 
a monument of Irish txenius. Miss Ouenso^ wafl* the 
► last person to act uf>on the above cyrcctions ; her bo^As 
read as if they were dashed otl’ in a fine fren/v of 
composition. Perhaps she feared that her c herishecl 
womanliness would be endangered by tcio close an atten- 
tion to a<yur^V and style. 
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^ T|je Novice^ which appeared in 1804, was better than 
St, Clair ^ but such success as it enjoy cfl must have been 
due to the prevailing scarcity of first-rate, or^ven second- 
rate novelists, rather than? to its own intrinsic fnerits. 
The public taste in fiction w^s not fastidious, and could 
swallow long-winded discussions and sentimental rhodo- 
montade with an appetite that*^ now^ seems almost 
incredible. The Novice is said to have been a favourite 
with Pitt in his last illness, but if tipiis'be true^ the fact 
points rather to the decay of the statesman's intellect 
than to the literary value of the book. Still the author 
was tasting all the sweets of fame. She w'as much in 
request ns a literary celebrity, and somebody had Actually 
written for permission to select the best passages from 
her two books for publication in a work called The 
Morality of English Novels, ^ . 

In the same year, 1804, an anonymous attack Upon the 
Irish stage in six Familiar Epistles was published in 
Dublin. So ^ruel and venomous were these epistles that 
one actor, Edwin, is believed to have died of chagrin at 
the attack up>)n Iqj reputation. An answer to the libel 
presently appeared, which was signed and has been 

generally attributorj to Sydney Owenson. The Familiar 
Epistles were believed to be the work of John Wilson 
Croker, then youn^ and uijknown, and it may be that the 
lifelong malignity with which that critic pursued Lady 
Morgan was due this early crossing of swords. 
Syditey herself was fond of hinting that Croker, in his 
obicure days, had paid her attentions which she*^ as a 
successful author, had not cared to encourage, and that 
wounded vanity was at the bottom of his hatred. 

•The next boqjc on which Miss Owenson engaged was, 
if npt her best, the one by which she ir best known, 
•. 1,14 
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namely, The WUd Irish Girh The greater part of thi| 
was written whihe she was stajang with Sir IvJalbj 
Crofton at ^ngford House, from whose family, as has 
Imn ^n, sne claimed to bet descended. Miss Crofton 
sat for the portrait of tl^e heroine, and much of the 
scenery was sketched in the wild romantic neighbourhood. 
About the same tiftie she collected and translated a 
number of Irish songs which wer^ published under the 
title of Thi Lay hf ffie Irish Harp. She thus anticipated 
Moore, and other explorers in this field, for which fact 
Moore at le^i^t gives her credit in the preface to his own 
collection. She was not a poet, but she >^rote one 
ballad, * Kate Kearney,' which became a popular song, 
and is not yet forgotten. 

The story of The Hh'Ai Iri.sh Girl is said to have l)een 
found^ upon an incident in the author's own life. A 
young tnan nalned Everard liml fallen in love with her, 
but os he was wild, idle, and penniless, his father called 
upon her to beg her not to encourage h^i, but to use 
her influence to make him stick to his work. Sydney 
behaved so well in the matter tliat tlie ehlt^ Mr. Everard 
desired to mtfrr^^ier himself, and t/Tough his ofler was 
not 6u:cepted, he remained her stauncli^friend and otlmirer. 
The ‘local colour' in the book is carefully worked up; 
indeed, in the present day it w^ould pfobably be thought 
that the story was overweighted by the account of local 
manners and customs.^ Ehillij)3, idarmed at the liberal 
principles displayed in the work, which he thoyght wt>uld 
be^di^tasteful to English patEots, rt^fused at first to gi^e 
the author her price. To his horror and indignation 
Miss Owenson, whom he regarded as his own particular 
property, instantly sent the manuscript ^to a rival book- 
seller, Johns^^n, ^ho published for Miss Edgeworth. 
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^ohq^on offered <£300 for the book, while Phillips had 
only offered £S00 down, and £50 on the publication of 
the second and third editions respectively.* The latter, 
however, was unable to make up his mind to Icffee the 
treasure, and after much hesitation and many heart- 
burnings, he finally wrote to Miss Owenson : — 

‘Dear bewitch ixc and deluding Syren, — Not being 
able to part from you, I have prom^ed youi‘ noble and 
magnanimous friend, Atkinson [who was conducting the 
negotiations], the X^300. ... It will be lo^ig before I 
forgive you ! At least not till I have got back the £300 
and another £100 along with it.' Then follows a^assage 
whicli proves that the literary market, in those days a\ 
any rate, was not overstocked : ‘ If you know any poor 
bard — a real one, no pretender — I will give him a guinea 
a page for his rhymes in the Monthly Magazine,^ I will 
also give for prose communications at the rate of six 
guineas a sheet.' 

The Wild Irish Girl^ whose title was suggested by 
Peter Pindar, made a hit, more especially in Ireland, 
and the author woke to find herself f^mSus. She be- 
came known to all her friends as ‘ Glorvina,' the name 
of the heroine, while the Glorvina ornament, a golden 
bodkin, and the Glorvinf\ mantle became fashionable 
in Dublin. The book was bitterly attacked, probably 
by Croker, in the Ffceinaiis Joiihial^ but the best bit 
of crtticisifi upon it is contained in a letter from Mr. 
Eflgeworth to Miss ^Owenson. ‘ Maria,' he says, ‘ yA\o 
reads as well as she writes, lias entertained us with 
^ several passages from The Wild L'ish Girly which I 
thought superioi^to any parts of the book I had read. 
Upon looking over her shoulder, I found she had omitted 
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some superfluous epithets. Dared she have done t^is ^ 
you had been by ? I think she would ; because your 
good sense ^nd good taste would have been instantly 
her defenders.’ It must b^ admitted that all I^dy 
Morgan’s works would h^ve gained by the like treat- 
ment 

In an article .called ‘ My First Rout,’ which appeared 
in The Book of the Bcmdoir (pub*lished in 1829), I^dy 
Morgan (Je^cribes aj^arty at Lady Cork’s, where she was 
lionised by her hostess, the other guests having been 
invited to meet the Wild Irish Girl. The celebrities 
present were brought up and intnaluced to MissOwenson 
with a running comment from Lady Cork, which, though 
it must be taken with a grain of salt, is worth tran- 
scribing : — 

‘ Lai;^ Erskinc, this is the Wild Irish Girl you were 
so anxiSus to meet. I assure you slie talks (jiiite ai well 
as she writes. Now, my dear, do tell Lord Erskinc some 
of those Irish stories you told us at I^)r(l Charleville’s, 
Mrs. Abington says you would make a famous actress, 
she does indeed. This is the Diieh^s St. Allmns — 
she has your ]yUd Irish (dfl by heart. Where is 
Sheridan? Oh, here he is; what, y(^i know each other 
already? Tani mteii.r. Mr. Ix*wis, do come forward; 
this isJMonk Ix^wis, of whom* you have heard so mudi — 
but you must not read his works, they are very naughty. 

. . . You know Mr. (jell ; he calls\ou the Irish Corinne. 
Your friend, Mr. Moore, will be l^crc by-arW-by.** Do 
tee, somebody, if Mrs. Siddons andWVlr. Kemble are cohie 
yet. Now pray tell us the scene at the Irish baronet’s 
in the Rebellion that you told to the ladies of Llangollen ; 
and then give us ^our blue-stocking dinner at Sir UichArd 
Phillips ’ 4 aijd describe thejri.sh priests.’ 
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I AJ: supper Sydney was placed between Lord Erskine 
and Lord Carysfort^ and was just beginning to feel at 
her ease when Mr. Kemble was announced, ^r. Xembl^, 
it soon became apparent, hft-d been dining, and had paid 
too much attention to the claret. Sitting down opposite 
Miss Owenson, he fixed her with an intense and glassy 
stare. Unfortunately, her hair, which she wore in the 
fashionable curly ‘crop,^ aroused his curiosity. Stretch- 
ing unsteadily across the table, he sdddenly, to quote her^ 
own words, ‘ struck his claws into my locks, and address- 
ing me in his deepest tones, asked, “ Little -girl, where 
did you buy your wig?''** Lord Erskine hastily came 
to the rescue, but Kemble, rendered peevish oby his 
interference, took a volume of The Wild Irhh Girl 
out of his pocket, and after reading aloud one of the 
most high-flown passages, asked, ‘ Little girl, wLy did 
you write such nonsense, and where dfd you get all 
those hard words?' Sydney delighted the company 
by blurting out the truth : ‘ Sir, I wrote as well as 
I could, and I got the hard words out of Johnson's 
Dictionary.' ^Jhat Kemble spoke the truth in his cups 
may be proved by the following sentenC^e, which is a fair 
sample of the genci^l style of the book : ‘ With a char- 
acter tinctured with the brightest colouring of romantic 
eccentricity [a father is des^^ribing his son, the heip], but 
marked by indelible traces of innate rectitude, and en- 
nobled by the purest principles of^ native generosity, the 
proudest sense of inviolable honour, I beheld him rush 
eagerly on life, enamoured oV its seeming good, increi^'u- 
lous of its latent evils, till, fatally entangled in the spells 
of the latter, he fell an early victim to their successful 
alKirements.’ 

Th^ Wild IrUh Girl was followed by Patr^otiQ Sketches 
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and a volume of poems, for which Sir Richard Phillips 
offered dPlOO before he read them. A little laftr, ih 
1807, an oj^retta called Thr First Attcn^pt^ or the Whim 
of ths Moment y the libretto^ by Miss* Owenson and the 
music byT. Cooke, was performed at the Dublin Theatre, 
The Duke of Bedford, tifen Lord-Lieutenant, aitcndtxl 
in state, ^ the Duchess wore a Glorvina bodkin, and the 
entertainment ‘was also patronised by the officers of the 
garrison imd all the liberal members of the Irish bar. 
The little piece, in which Mr. Owenson acted an Irish 
character, ^ was played for several nights, and brought 
its author the handsome sum of Lk)0. Thh, however,, 
seems ^ to have been Sydney's fin>t and last attempt at 
‘dramatic composition. 

The family fortunes had impro\ed somewhat at this 
tim^ for Olivia, who had gone out ils a governess, be- 
came engaged to Dr., afterwards Sir Arthur C'larke, a 
plain, elderly little gentleman, who, however, made her 
an excellent husband. Having a good house and a com- 
forbible income, he was able to offer a home to Mr. 
Owenson and to the faithful Molly. Lor the present, 
Sydney, thauglv always ^)n . exeelit'n n errns witli her 
brother-in-law, •preferreal her indepymlenee. She estab- 
lished herself in lodgings in Dublin, and mad(' the most 
of the position that her work^had won for lier. Her Hirt- 
atiorfk and indiscretions provided the town with j)lenty 
of occasion for scancliil, and thert^ is a tradition that one 
strictly proper old lady, on being asked ^to cUajieron 
Owenson to the Castle, rallied that when JVliss 
Owenson wore more petticoats and less paint she Vould 
be happy to do so. Yet another tradition has l>cen 
handed down to the effect that Miss Owenson appeared 
at one of the ^icercirnl balls in a flress. th<» bodice of 
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which was trimmed with the portraits of her rejected 
I6verf! 

Foremost among our heroine’s admirers at this time 
was Sir Charles Ormsby, then member for Munster, 

He was a widower^ deeply in debt, and a good deal 
older than Sydney, but if thetc was no actual engage- 
ment, there was certainly an ‘ understanding between 
the pair. In May, 1808, Miss Owenson was on a visit 
to the Dowager Lady Stanley of Alderley art Penrhos 
(one of the new frieiuis her celebrity had gained for her), 
whence she wrote a sentimental epistle to Sir Charles 
:Ormsby. The Sir John Stanley mentioned in the letter 
was the husband of Maria Josepha Holroyd, to whom he 
had been married in 1796. 

‘ The figure and person of Lady Stanley are inimit- 
able,’ writes Sydney. ^ Vandyck would have estimated 
her at millions. Though old, her manners, her mind, and 
her conversation are all of the best school. . . . Sir John 
Stanley is a man cornme il y cn a pen. Something at 
first of English ^reserve ; but when worn off, I never met 
a mind more daring, more independent in its reflections, 
more profound or’mbre refined'^ in its ideas. > He said a 
thousand things likely oil ; I am convinced he has loved 
as you love. We sat up till two this morning talking of 
Corinne. ... I have been obliged to sing Deep ih 
Love^’ so often for my handsome host, and every time it 

(Vi for you I sing it/ The letter concludes with the 
words, toujours covime a V ordinaire.'' The pair 

may, have loved, but they were continually quarrellkigf 
and their intimacy was finally broken a year or two 
later. Lady Morgan preserved to the end of her days a 
packet of love-letters indorsed, ‘ Sir Charles Montague 
Ormsby, Bart., one of the most brilliant wits, deter- 
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mined rou^s, agreeable persons, and ugliest tneji 
his day.’ • 

The sumnjer of this year, 1808, Miss Owenson spent 
in a refund of visits to country-houses, and in working, 
amid many distractions, at her Grecian novel, Ida of 
Athens. After the first volume had gone to press, 
Phillips t^ok fright^at some of the opinions therein 
expressed, and refused to proceed further with the work. 
It was thefl accef)te^ by Longmans, who, however, were 
somewhat alarmed at what they considered the Deistical 
principles a^id the taint of French philosophy that ran 
through the book. Ida is a houri and a woman of genius, 
who druses in a tissue of woven air, has a taste for 
philosophical discussions, and a talent for getting into 
perilous situations, from which her strong sense of pro- 
prietyjnvariably delivers her. This book was the subject 
of adverse criti(?5sm in the first number of the Qnaricrh/ 
Review^ the critic being, it is believed. Miss Owenson’s 
old enemy, Croker. As a work of art, the novel was 
certainly a just object of ridicule, hut the personalities 
by which the review is disfigured wej^e worthy of a 
responsible crific. • 

^ The language,^ observes the reviewer, ‘ is an inflateil 
jargon, composed of terms picked up in all countries, 
and wholly irreducible to any qr^inaiy rules of gramnwir 
and sense. The sentiments are mischievous in tendency, 
profligate in principle, •licentious nfnd irreverent in the 
highest degree.’ The first part of this accu^tion^Vas 
•onl^ ttio well founded, but Ihe lict^itiousness of whu’h 
Lady Morgan’s works were invariably accused in the 
Qaarierly Review^ can only have existed in the mind of 
the reviewer. One cannot but smile to tliink how many 
persons w^th ^ tastS for higjjly-spiccnl fiction must b^ve 
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jpeen^set searching through Lady Morgan’s novels by 
these notices^ and how bitterly they mlist have been dis- 
appointed. The review in question concluties with the 
remark that if the* author «\vould buy a spelling-bbok, a 
pocket-dictionary, exchange ^her raptures for common 
sense, and gather a few precepts of humility from the 
Bible, ^ she might hope to prove? not indeed a good 
writer of novels, l)ut*a useful friend, a faithful wife, a 
tender mother, and a respectable aijd happy^mistress of 
a family.’ This impertinence is thoroughly characteristic 
of the days when the Quarterly was regarded as an 
amusing but frivolous, not to say Hippant, publication. 

Ida of Athens received the honour of mention iji a note 
to Childe Harold. ‘ I will reejuest Miss Owenson,’ writes 
Byron, ‘ when she next chooses an Athenian heroine for 
her four volumes, to have the goodness to marry to 
somebody more of a gentleman than a'‘‘ Disdar Aga” 
(who, by the way, is not an Aga), the most impolite of 
petty officers,# the greatest patron of larceny Athens ever 
saw (except Lord E[lgin]), and the unworthy occupant of 
the Acropolii?-,^ a handsome stipend of 150 piastres 
{JJ8 sterling), out of which he has pity his garrison, 
the most ill-reguls^ted corps in the ill-regulated Ottoman 
Empire. I speivk it tenderly, seeing I was once the cause 
ot» the husband ot Ida yearly suffering the bastinado; 
and because the said Disdar is a turbulent fellow who 
beats his wife, so thaft I exhort aiid beseecli Miss Owenson 
to stte fot^a separate maintenance on behalf of Ida.’ 

In 1809 Lady Abercorn, the third wife of tlfe first# 
Marquis, having taken a sudden fancy to Miss Owenson, 
proposed that she should come to Stanmore Priory, and 
affterwards to Varon’s Court, as a kind of permanent 
visitor. A fine lady of thy old-fashioned . languid, idle, 
1SJ2 ' 
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bored type, Lady Abercom desired a Jjvely^ 
amusing companion, who would deliver her from the 
terrors of a golitude d deiu', make music in the evenings, 
and help to entertain her guelts. It was represented to 
Sydney that such an invij^tion was not lightly to be 
refused, but as acceptance involved an almost total 
separatioM froiy her* friends, she hesitated to enter into 
any actual engagement, and went to the Abercorns for 
two or Jtfree monOis as an ordinary visitor. Lord 
Abercorn, who was then between fifty and sixty, hiul 
been married three times, and divorced once. So fas- 
tidious a fine gentleman w/is lie that the maids were not 
allowed to make his bed except in uliitt* kid gloves, 
and his groom of his chambers had orders to fumigate 
his rooms after liveried servants had been in them. He 
is dcic'i'ibed os handsome, witty, and bhise, a rou(^ in 
principles and a Tory in politics. Nothing plea.scd Lady 
Morgan better in her old age, we are told, than to lmy(‘ 
it insinuated that there had been ‘something wrong 
between herself and Lord Abercorn. 

In January, 1810, Sydney write.s L(‘f/uni froni 

Stanmore Priory ,fo the effect that she is the best- lodged, 
best-fed, dullest author in his Majesty's dominions, and 
that the sound of a commoner's name is refreshment to 
her e^rs. She is surrouiulLal by ex-lord-licutenants, 
unpopular princesses (including her of W'^ales) dej)osed 
potentates (including him of Swerien), half the nobility 
of England, and many of tlm best wits and writers.* She 
hid ^t to Sir Thomas Liwrence#for her portrait, •and 
sold her Indian novel, The for a famous 

price. Lord Castlereagh, while sUiying at Stanmore, 
heard portions of the work rea<l aloud, and admired it 
so much.thqt he ^offered ty take the author to I>ondon, 
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gyve her a rendezvous with her publisher in his own 
study. Stockdale, the publisher, was so much impressed 
by his surroundings that he bid fo^ the book, 

and the agreement was signed and sealed under ‘’Lord 
Castle reagh'^s eye. The Mlssiqnary was not so successful 
as The Wild Irish Girl^ and added nothing to the 
author'’s reputation. ® ^ » 

It was not until the end of 1810 that Miss Owenson 
decided to become a permanent member of th§ Abercorn 
household. About this time, or a little later, she wrote 
a short description of her temperament and feelings, 
from whicfi a sentence or two may be quoted. ‘ Incon- 
siderate and indiscreet, never saved by prudence, but 
often rescued by pride ; often on the verge of error, but 
never passing the line. Committing myself in every way 
except in my own esteem — without any command oyer my 
feelings, my words, or writings — yet full of self-possession 
as to action and conduct.^ After describing her sufferings 
from nervous .susceptibility and mental depression, she 
continues : ‘ But the hand that writes this has lost 
nothing of the cqr^tour of health or the symmetry of 
youth. I am in possession of all the ft^pie I ever hoped 
or ambitioned. I wear not the appearance of twenty 
years ; I am now, as I generally am, sad and miserable.’ 

Im 1811 Dr. Morgjan, a good-looking widower of about 
eight-and-twenty, accepted the post of private physician 
to Lord Abercorn. • He was a Cambridge man, an 
intimate Aend of Dr. .Tenner’s, and possessed a small 
fortune of his own. cWhen he first arrived at Barorf's 
Court, Miss Owenson was absent, and he heard so much 
^ of her praises that he conceived a violent prejudice 
against her. On cher return she set to work systematic- 
ally tQ fascinate him, and succeeded even better than she 
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had hoped or desired. In Lady Abercorn he had a wari^ 
partisan, but it tnay be sulpecteil that the ambitious 
Miss Owenson found it hard’ to renounce all hopes of a 
more •brilliant match. Thd Aberedrns having vowed 
that Dr. Morgan should be made Sir Charles, and that 
they would push his fortunes, Sydney yielded to their 
importunities so far iis to write to her father, and iisk his 
consent to her engagement. • 

‘I dare^say y\>u**will be amazingly fis ton i shed,’ she 
observes,' but not half so much as I am, for Lord and 
Lady Al>ergorn have hurried on the business in such a 
manner that I really don’t know what I am abo\it. They 
called pie in last night, and, more like parents than 
friends, Ix'gged me to be guided by them — that it was 
their wish not to lose sight of me . . . and that if I 
accepted Morgan, the man upon earth they most 
esteemra and •approved, they would be friends to both 
for life — that we should reside with them one year after 
our marriiige, so that we might lay up j3ur income to 
begin the world. He is also to continue their physician. 
He has now oC500 a year, independent o^iis practice, I 
don’t myself ^see #the tiling (juite in the light they do ; 
but they think him a man of such ;ifreat abilities, such 
great worth and honour, that I am the most fortunate 
person in the world.’ ^ , 

To her old friend, Mrs. Lefanu, she writes in much 
the same strain. ‘Thft licence and»ring have been in the 
house these ten davs, and all the settlements/nado^ yet 
I tia^e been battling off froni day Jo day, and have prtly 
ten minutes back procured a little breathing time. The 
struggle is almost too great for me. On one side engaged, 
beyond retrieval, to a man w ho has fi^quently declaml 
to my friends that if I break off he will not survive it ! 
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the other, the dreadful certainty of being parted for 
ever Trom a country and friends I Icfve, and a family 
I adore.' ^ 

The ‘ breathing time ' was to consist of a fortnight's 
visit to her sister, Lady Clarke, in Dublin, in order to be 
near her father, who was in failing health. The fortnight, 
however, proved an exceedingly v^lastic peripd. Mr. 
Owenson was not dangerously ill, the winter season was 
just beginning, and Miss Owenson was metre popular 
than ever. Her unfortunate lover, as jealous as he was 
enamoured, being detained b\ his duties at Baron's Court, 
• could only write long letters of complaint, reproach, and 
appeal to his hard-hearted lady. Sydney was thoroughly 
enjoying herself, and was determined to make the most 
of her last days of liberty. She admitted afterwards that 
she had behaved very badly at this time, and deserved to 
have lost the best husband woman ever had. 

‘ I picture to myself,' writes poor Dr. Morgan, ‘ the 
thoughtless anj heartless Glorvina trifling with her friend, 
jesting at his sufferings, and flirting with every man she 
meets.' He syij^ds her some commissions, but declares 
that there is only one abtiuC which he* us really anxious, 
‘ and that is to love me Lwclwsivclij ; to prefer me to every 
other good ; to think of me, speak of me, write to me, 
and, look forward to our*mnon as to the completion of 
every wish, as I do by you. Do this, and though you 
grow as ugly iis Sy corax, you will never lose in me the 
fond^t, m\>t doating, affectionate of husbands. Glorvina, 
I W£^s born for tenderness ; my business in life is to loxe. 
... I read part of The Way to Keep Him this morning, 
and I see now you take the widow for your model ; but 
it won't do, for though I love you in every mood, it is 
only when you are true to nature, passionate and tender, 
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that I adore you. You are never less interesting nic^ 
than when you bnUez in a larje party/ 

The fortnight's leave of allsence had been gmntefl in 
Septeifiber, and by the end oF Novenrber Dr. Morgan is 
thoroughly displeaserl witlj liis truant pmuiCy and ;vsks 
why she could not have told him when she went away, 
that she intended tef stay till Christmas. ‘ I know / he 
writes, ‘ this is l)ut a specimci^ of 1:he roundabout |K)liey 
of all youi*eountVy>^omen. I low' strange it is that \ou, 
who are in general ^rcat beyond every woman I know, 
philosophical and magnanimous, should /;/ detail 1k‘ so 
often ill-judging, wrong, and (shall I say) liftle?' In 
December Svdney writes to say that she will return 
directly after Christmas, and declares that the terribh* 
struggle of feeling, which she had tried to forget in every 
specie^ of mental dissipation, is now ovar; friends, relatives, 
countr}*, all ar(5 resigned, and slu* is his for ever ! A little 
later she shows signs of wavering again ; she cannot make 
up her mind to part from her invalid f/itlnu* just yet; but 
this time Dr. Morgan puts his foot down, and issues his 
ultimatum in a stern and manlv He will be 

trilled with Ao linger. S\*dn^y must either keef) her 
promise and return at Cliristmas, or tl^lyy had )>etter j)art, 
never to meet again. * The lo\e I recjuire,' he writes, ‘is 
no ordinary affection. The wprnan wiio marries me must 
be idci^ificd with me. I must have a large bank of tender- 
ness to draw upon. lAnust have fi^'cjuent profession and 
fi*equent demonstration of it. Woman's lo^‘ is rfll in 
. aW tft me; it stands in pface of^ honours and ri(Jit*s, 
and what is yet more, in place of trarnjuillity of mind.' 

This letter, backed by one from Lady Abercorn, brought 
Sydney to her senses. In the first da\> of the new year 
(1813) she arrived at Raroji's Court, a little shamefaced, 
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|nd ijiore than a little doubtful of her reception. The 
marquis was stiff, and the! marchioneSs stately, but Sir 
Charles, who had just bben knighted bf the Lord- 
Lieutenant, was too pleased to get his lady-love bAck, to 
harbour any resentment against her. A few days after 
her return, as she was sitting over the fire in a morning 
wrapper. Lady Abercorn came in aitd said : 

‘Glorvina, come uf)stairs directly and be married; 
there must be no more trifling.’ 

The bride was led into her ladyship's dressing-room, 
where the bridegroom was awaiting her in company with 
the chaplain, and the ceremony took place. The marriage 
was kept a secret from the other guests at the time, but 
a few nights later Lord Abercorn filled his glass after 
dinner, and drank to the health of ‘ Sir Charles and 
Lady Morgan.' 


PART II 

H 

The marriage, unpromising as it appeared at the outset, 
proved an exceptionally liappy one. Sir Charles was a 
straightforward, wdrtliy,' if somewhat dull gentleman, 
with no ambition, a nervous distaste for society, and a 
natural indolence of temperament^ To his wife lie gave 
the unstinted sympathy and admiration that her restless 
vabity craved, while (She invariably maintained th&t be 
W61S the wisest, brightest, and handsomest of his sex. 
She seems to have given him no occasion for jealousy 
after marriage, though to the last she preserved her 
passiqn for society, and her ambition Tor social recog- 
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nition and success. The first year of married life, which 
she described as •a period <V storm, interspersed with 
brilliant sunshine, was speijt with the Abercoms at 
Barones Court, 

^Though living in a palace, wrote Sydney to Mrs. 
Lefanu, early in 1812, ‘we have all the comfort and 
independence of a borne. . . . As to me, I am evenj 
inch a wife^ and so ends that brilliant thing that was 
Glorvina. intend to write a book to explode 

the vulgar idea of matrimony l>eing the tomb of love. 
Matrimony^is the real thing, and all before but leather 
and prunella.’ In a letter to Luly Stanley Mie paints * 
Sir Charles in the romantic colours appropriate to a 
novelist’s husband. In love he is Sheridan's Falkland, 
and in his view of things there is a vu'Iay}^ of cynicism 
and sentiment that will never sufler him to be as happy 
as the Hiferior tnillion that move about him. Marriage 
has taken nothing from the romance of his passion for 
me; and by bringing a sense of proj)crt^y with it, has 
rendered him more exigent and nervous about me than 
before.' 

The luxury* of Baron’s C6ur<f was probably more than 
counterbalanced by the inevitable drirvbacks of married 
life in a patron’s household, where the husband, at least, 
was at that patron’s beck and call. Before the end of. the 
year, tfie Morgans were contemplating a modest establish- 
ment of their own, aril! Sydney had set to woric upon a 
novel, the price of which was to furnish themew tfouse. 
Mr. Gwenson had died shortly /ifter his daughi^’s 
marriage, and Lady Morgan persuaded her husband to 
settle in Dublin, in order that she might be near her 
sister and her many friends. A hoi^e was presently 
taken in Kildare Street, and Sir Charles, who hael obtained 
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i^e post of physician to the Marshalsea, set himself to 
establish a practice. Lacl}^Morgan prided herself upon 
her housewifely talents, ancb in a letter dated May, 1813, 
she describes how she has nftide tlicir old house clean and 
comfortable, all that their means would permit, ^except 
for one little bit of a room, four inches by three, which 
is fitted up in tlu‘ 6'o//o*r, and I hav'' collected into it the 
best part of a \(‘rv good cabinet of natural history of 
Sir Charles's, eight or nine hundred v‘t)lumes of choice 
books in Frencli, haiglisli, Italian, and German, some 
little curiosities, and a few scraps of old china, so that, 
with muslin draperies, eti ., I have made no contemptible 
set-out. . . . AVith respect to authorship, I fear it is 
over ; I have been making chair-covers instead of systems, 
and cheapening pots and pans instead of selling sentiment 
and philosophy.' 

In the midst of all her domestic labours, however. 
Lady Morgan contri\ed to finish a novel, O'Doiiiiel^ 
which Colburji published in 1814, and for which she 
received £550. The book was ill-reviewed, but it was 
an even greater popular success than 7'he Wild Iri^h 
Girl. The heroine, like n.osf of Lady Morgan's heroines, 
is evidently meant for an idealised portrait of herself, 
and the great ladies by whom she is surrounded are 
sketched from Lady Ahercorn and certain of the guests 
at Baron's Court. The Liberal, or as they woifld now 
be calle({^ Radical principles inculcated in the book 
gave’^bitte^ oflence to the author's old-fashioned friends, 
ailcb increased the npicour of her Tory reviewers. c Put 
O'Donnel found numerous admirers, among them no less 
a person than Sir Walter Scott, who notes in his diary 
for March 14, 18^6: ‘ I have amused myself occasionally 
very pleasantly during the last few da 3 's by reading over 
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Lady Morgan’s novel of O^Doiinely which has some sy-ikirjg 
and beautiful pa^^ages of situation and description, and 
in the comicf part is very riclland entertaining. I do not 
remeitiber being so ])lease(l with it at first. There is a 
want of story, always fatid to a book on the first reading 
— and it is well if it gets the chance of a second.’’ 

The fallowing ye/lr, 1815, France being once again 
open to Englis*li travellers, the Morgans paid a visit to 
Paris, LacH' MoiWn having: undertaken to write a book 
about what was then a strange people and a strange 
country. "Jlie pair went a good deal into society, and 
made many friends, among them Lifayette, f'uvier, the 
Comte, dc Segur, Madame de Geidis, and Madame 
Jerome Bonaparte. S\dney, whose Celtic manners were 
probably more congenial to the hVench than Anglo-Saxon 
reserve, seems to have received a great de/d of attention, 
and he'T not (Acr-strong head w;is slightly turned in con- 
sequence. 

•The French admire you more th/in /ui v-k'nglishwoman 
who has appeared here since* the* B/ittlc eif \V/ite‘rloo,’ 
wrote Marlame Jerome Beinajrirte tu.1 jidv Morgan, 
after the latfer liad return?(l to Ircl/inel. "France is the 
country you she)uld resiele in, hecavi^^ you are so much 
admired, and here no I'mglishw e>m/in Inis received the 
same attentions since }ou. J*im el^ng te) see your lost 
publitation. Public expeetatiein is as high as possible. 
How happy you must-be at filling the world^vith your 
name as you do ! Madame de Stael and Mad/ufic de 
GenWs are forgotten ; and *f the Jpve of fame be oC «iiy 
weight with you, your excursion to Paris was attended 
with l>rilliant success." 

Madame de Genlis, in her Memo^s^ gives a more 
soberly-worded cJtcount of the impression produced by 
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I^ady Morgan on Parisian society. The author of France 
is described as ‘not beautifi 1, but with*" something lively 
and agreeable in her whole person. She is ^very clever, 
and seems to liave a good heart ; it is a pity thdt for 
the sake of popularity she should have the mania of 
meddling in politics. . . . Her vivacity and rather spring- 
ing carriage seemed very strange in Parisian circles. She 
soon learned that good taste of itself condemned that 
kind of demeanour; in fact, gesticulation and noisy 
manners have iu‘ver been popular in France.^ The spoilt 
little lady was by no means satisfied with this portrait, 
and Sir Charles, who was away from home at the time 
the Memoirs apj)eared, writes to console her. ^ ‘ You 
must not mind that lying old witch Madame de Genlis" 
attack upon you,' says the admiring husband. ‘I thought 
she would not let you off easily; you were not only a 
better and younger (and I mrcj sixy prdiicr) author than 
lierself, but also a more popular one.' 

Over the ])i*^e to be paid for France^ to which Sir 
Charles contributed some rather heavy chapters on 
medical sciencev o^olitical economy, and jurisprudence, 
there was the usual battle between the 'keen little woman 
and licr publisher. Colburn, having done well with 
(XJJoinu’I, felt justified in offering F750 for the new work, 
but Lady Morgan demanded FIOOO, and got it. The 
sum must have been a substantial compensation for the 
wounds txat her vaiHty received’ at the hands of the 
reviewers. ^ France ^ which made its appearance in 1817, 
in *t<.vo volumes (piagto, was eagerly read and IdutHy 
abused. Crokcr, in the Qnarterlp Review^ attacked the 
book, or rather tlie author, in an article which has become 
almost historic fo» its virulence. Poor Lady Morgan was 
accused of bad taste, bombast and nonsense, blunders, 
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Ignorance of the French language and manners, general 
ignorance, Jacobinism, falsehootl, licentiousness, and im- 
piety ! Tl^ first four or fii^e charge's might have bevn 
proved with little difficulty, if it were worth while to 
break a butterfly on a ivheel, but it was necessary to 
distort the meaning and even the text of the original in 
order to give apv cofour to the graver accusations. 

Croker had disco\ered, much to his delifjlit, that the 
translate^’ of tlie wc^k (which \\as also published in Paris) 
had subjoined a note to soim‘ of Ladv Morgan's scraps of 
French, in* which he confessed that thoui^h the words 
w'cre printed to look like hVench, lu‘ could not understand 
them. • The critic observes, a pn)j)()s of this fact, ‘ It is, 
we believe, j>eculiar to Ladv Morgan's works, th/it her 
English readers riHjuire an English translation of lier 
EngWJ., and Jier I'rench n adi rs a French translation of 
her Frencli.' This was a fair hit, as also was the riilicule 
throw'll upon such sentences as "Luh r is not held in any 
estimation by the vt i itahlcs Antjffutri/onf^ rural sax^oh' 
fiLirc.'' eVoker professes to be shocked at Lady Morgan's 
mention of Lcs Ija'isaus rru.s(*iy ha\ing hitlu*rto 

cherished the hope that ‘ no ifritish fcanale had ever seen 
this detestable book'; while his outburst of virtuous 
indignation at her mention of^the ‘ sujiei ior efi’usions ' of 
Parny^ which some Frenchman had recommended to her, 
is really sujierb. ‘ Parny,' he exclaims, ‘is the most 
beastly, the most detestably wicked and hla#y^iempus of 
all the writers who have e^ er disgraced literature^ Ia’h 
C yiierrcs des Dkiur is the most dreaiiful tissue of obsernity 
and depravity that the devil ever in^jiired to the dejiraved 
heart of man, and we tremble with horror at the guilt of 
having read unwittingly even so muesli of the work as 
enables us tc^ pronounce tlWs character of it.' 
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^Croher concludes with thc/hope that he has given such 
an idea of this book as might prevent, in some degree, 
the circulation of. trash \\(nich, under the/ name of a 
‘ Lady author,' might otherwise have found its way into 
the hands of young persons of both sexes, for whose 
perusal it was, on the score both of morals and politics, 
utterly unfit. Such a notice naturally defeated its own 
object, and France went triumphantly, throL(gh several 
editions. The review attracted almoct as much attention 
as the book, and many protests were raised against it. 
/What cruel work you make with Lady Moi^gan,' wrote 
Byron to Murray. ‘ You should recollect that she is a 
woman ; though, to be sure, they are now and then very 
provoking, still as authoresses they can do no great harm ; 
and I think it a pity so much good invective should have 
been laid out u{)on her, when there is such, a fine field of 
us Jacobin gentlemen for you to work upon.' The Regent 
himself, according to Lady Charleville's report, had said 

of Croker : d blackguard to abuse a woman; 

couldn't he let her France alone, if it be all lies, and 
read her novels," ^d thank by Jasus^ for being a 

good Irishwoman ?^' 

Lady Morgan, as presently appeared, was not only 
quite able to defend herself, but to give as good as she 
got. Peel, in a letter to O'roker, says : ‘ I>ady Morgan 
vows vengeance against you as the ^opposed author of the 
articlp in Quarterly^ in which her atheism, profanity, 
inc^ecehey, and ignorance are exposed. You are to be 
the liero of some nCVel of which she is about to te 
delivered. I hope she has not heard of your predilection 
for angling, and that she will not describe you as she 
describes one of her heroes, as ‘‘seated in his jnscatary 
corner, intent on the destruction of the finny tribe."' 
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‘Lady Morgan, Mt seems, r^jplies Croker, ‘ is resolved 
make me read dne of her novels. I hope I shall feel 
interested Enough to learii ^he language. I wrote the 
first {)art of the article in question, Init was called away 
to Ireland when it was in^the press ; and I am sorry to 
say that some blunders crept in accidentally, and one or 
two wera premeditaK'dI V added, ^\hich, ho^^e\er, I do not 
think Lady Morgan knows emAigh of either Knglish, 
French, ol* Latin tj) find out. If she goes on, we shall 
have sport.’ 

Karly ki 1818 C\)l!)urn wrote to ^'iiggest that the 
Morgans should })roceed to Ital\ with a vV‘w to col-» 
labored:ing in a book on that count r\, and ollered them 
the handsome sum of i’S^OOO for the eopyriglit. By 
this time Sir Charles had lost most of his })raetice, 
owi^g to his publication of a scientific work, 7V/c Oui- 
line.s of’ o/ 7.0, winch was considered 

objectionably heterodox bv tlic* Dublin public. There 
wa.s no obstacle, therefore, to his leaxjng hom(‘ for a 
lengthened period, and joining ho wih* in Iut litiTary 
labours. In May, the pair journe\ed to London cix 
route iov tli^ Sc^jth, Lad v Morgan taking with her the 
nearly finished manuscript of a flew noxcl, Florence 
Macarthjf, AVith his first reading of this book (’olburn 
was so charmed, that he pr(;>c‘nt(‘d The author with a fine 
parurc of amethysts as a tribute of admiration. 

According to tin? testimony •of imparti;^ witm^sses, 
Lady Morgan made as decided a social success in /taly as 
^hc*had done a couple of years earlier in 1 'ranee. JIf)ore, 
who met the couple in Florence, notes in his di/iry for 
October 1819: ‘Went to see Sir Charles and I^ad^^ 
Morgan; her success everywhere astonishing. Camac 
last nighf at the ^'ountess of Alban) 's (the Pre- 
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tender'^s wife and AlfierPs), apd saw Lady Morgan there 
in the seat of honour, quite the queen (5f the room.’ In 
Rome the same appreciation awaited her. ‘ The Duchess 
of Devonshire,' writes her ladyship, ‘ is unceasing i2i her 
attentions. Cardinal Fesche (Bonaparte's uncle) is quite 
my beau. . . . Madame Mere (Napoleon's mother) sent 
to say she would be glad to see me ; we were, received 
quite in an imperial style. I never saw so fine an old 
lady — still quite handsome. The pictures of her sons 
hung round the room, all in royal robes, and her 
daughters and grandchildren, and at the head of them 
tall, old Mr" Bonaparte. She is full of sense, feeling, and 
spirit, and not the least what I expected — vulgar.',. 

Floreiux Maiartliij was published during its author's 
absence abroad. The heroine, Lady Clancare, a novelist 
and politician, a beauty and a wit, is obviously intended 
for Lady Morgan herself, while Lady Ab^rcorn iigures 
again under the title of Lady Dunore. But the most 
striking of all the character-portraits is Counsellor Con 
Crawley, who was sketched from Lady Morgan's old 
enemy, John Wilson Crokcr. According to Moore, Croker 
winced more under this caricature than undc^r any of the 
direct attacks which were made upon him. Con Crawley, 
we are told, was of a bilious, saturnine constitution, 
even his talent being but the result of disease. These 
physical disadvantages, combined with an education 
‘ whose ob^ct was pretension, and whose principle was 
arrogance, made him at once a thing fearful and pitiable, 
at war with its species and itself, ready to crush in niam^ 
hood as to sting in the cradle, and leading his overween- 
ing ambition to pursue its object by ways dark and 
*hidden — safe from the penalty of crime, and exposed only 
to the obloquy which he laughed to scorn. If ever there 
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was a man formed alike hy. nature and educaticyi to 
betray the land which gave him birth, and to act openly 
as the pande^ of political cor^ruption, or secretly as the 
agent df defamation ; who would stoop to seek his fortune 
by effecting the fall of a fr^il woman, or would strive to 
advance it by stabbing the character of an honest one ; 
who could^crush^aspirhig merit behind the ambuscade of 
anonymous security, while he carhe forward openly in 
defence of fhe vilehe^ which rank sanctified and influence 
protected — that man was Conway Crawley.’ 

The truth of the portraiture of the whole Crawley 
family— exaggerated as it may seem in modern eyes — 
was at once recognised by Lady Morgan\s countrymen. 
Sir Jonah Barrington, an undisputed authority on Irish 
manners and character, writes : ^ The Crawleys are super- 
lative^and suffice to bring before my vision, in their full 
colouririg, ancT almost without a \ariation, persons and 
incidents whom and which I ha\e many a time encoun- 
tered.’ Again, Owen Maddyn, who wa.*^ by no means 
prejudiced in Lady Morgan's favour, admits that her 
attack on Croker had much effect in its day, and was 
written on tlfe mt>del of t^e •Irish school of invective 
furnished by Flood and Grattan. As ff novelist, he held 
that she pointed the way to Lever, and adds: ‘The 
rattling vivacity of the Iri>Ji* character, its ebullient 
spirit, and its wrathful elocjuence of sentiment and 
language, she well portihayed ; one mn smell th^ potheen 
and turf smoke even in her pictures of a boudoir/ In 
this ^ntence are summed up tfie leading characteri^tits, 
not only of Florence Macarihijj but of all Lady Morgan's 
national romances. 

Italy was published simultaneously^ in Lmdon and 
Paris in June, 18€1, and produced an even greater sensa- 
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^tion J:han the work on France, though Croker declared 
that it fell dead from the press, and dfevoted the greater 
part of his ^review’ in ^the Quarterly td an analysis 
of Colburn’s methods of advertisement. (5riticism of a 
penal kind, he explained, wjs not called for, because, 

‘ in the first place, wc are convinced that this woman is 
wholly incorrigible^ secondly, we hope that her indelicacy, 
vanity, and malignity ‘are inimitable, and that, therefore, 
her example is very little dangerous^, and thirdly, though 
every page teems with errors of all kinds, from the most 
disgusting to the most ludicrous, they are smothered in 
such Boeotian dulncss that they can do no harm.’ In 
curious^ contrast to this professional criticism is a passage 
in one of Byron’s letters to Moore. ^ Lady Morgan,’ 
writes the poet, in a really excellent book, I assure you, 
on Italy, calls Venice an ocean Rome; I have tj>e very 
same expression in Foscaii^ and yet you Tenow that the 
play was written months ago, and sent to England ; the 
Italy I received only on the 16th. . . . When you write 
to Lady Morgan, will you thank her for her handsome 
speeches in her lit>ok about my books Her work is fear- 
less and excellent on the TBubject of Ifgly— pray tell her 
so — and I know bie country. I wish she had fallen in 
with yne \ I could have told her a thing or two that would 
have confirmed her'positioys.’ ^ 

Almost simultaneously with the appearance of Italy ^ 
Colburn»;orinted in his New Moiithly Magazine a long, 
vehement, and rather incoherent attack by Lady Morgan 
upon her critics. The editor, Thomas Campbell, Ex- 
plained in an indignant letter to the Times^ that the 
article had been inserted by the proprietor without being 
first submitted the editorial eye, and that he was in 
no way responsible for its cqntents. Colbprn also wrote 
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to the Times to refute the ^Quarterly reviewer's %tate-^ 
ments regarding Ihe sales of Italy^ and publicly to 
declare his entire satisfaction at the rgsult of the under- 
taking, and his willingness to receive from the author 
another work of equal interest on the same terms. In 
short, never was a book worse reviewed or better adver- 
tised. 

The next venture of the indefaligable Lady Morgan, 
who felt herself capaVe of dealing with any subject, no 
matter how little she might know of it, was a L\fc of' 
Salvator R&sa. This, which was her own favourite 
among all her books, is a rather imaginative work, 
which hardly comes up to modern biograpliical stan- 
dards. The author seems to have been influenced in 
her choice of a subject rather by the patriotic character 
of Sal^tor R^sa than by his artistic attainments. Lady 
Morgan was once asked by a fellow- writer where she got 
her facts, to which she replied, ‘ We all imagine our facts, 
you know — and then happily forget the«) ; it is to be 
hoped our readers do the same.' Nevertheless, she seems 
to have taken a good deal of troubh' to ‘ get up ' the 
material for fier jJiography ; it was in her treatment of 
it that she sometimes allowed her ardent ('cltic imagina- 
tion to run away with her. About this time Colburn 
proposed that Sir Charles and Lacly Morgan should 
contribute to his mj^azine, 'J'he Nero Afonthly, and 
offered them half as much again a^his other w^ers^ who 
were paid at the rate of sixteen guineas a sheet.* For 
tlfis periodical Lady Morgan wiote a long essay *on 
Absenteeism and other articles, some of which were 
afterwards republished. 

In the spring of 1824 the Morgan# came to London 
for the sea8(|n, and went #nuch into the literary society 
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^that^ was dear to both their hearts. Lady Caroline 
Lamb took a violent fancy to Lady ‘'Morgan, to whom 
she confided her Ryronic love-troubles, while Lady Cork, 
who still maintained a salon, did not neglect her old 
protegee. The rough notes kept by Lady Morgan of 
her social adventures are not usually of much interest 
or importance, as she had little faculty or inclination 
for Bos wel Using, but the following entr^ is worth 
quoting ; — * ^ 

‘ Lady Cork said to me this morning when I called 

Miss a nice person, Don't say nice, child, ’tis a 

bad wordV’ Once I said to Dr. Johnson, “Sir, that is a 
very nice person.’' “A itiec ]ierson,” he replied *, “what 
does that mean ? Elegant is now the fashionable term, 
but it will go out, and I see this stupid nice is to succeed 
to it. What does nice mean ? Look in my Dictionary ; 
you will see it means correct, precise.”’ 

At Lydia White’s famous soirtcs Lady Morgan met 
Sydney Smith, Washington Irving, Hallam, Miss Jane 
Porter, Anacreon IVIoore, and many other literary 
celebrities. Her own rooms were thronged with a band 
of young Italian revolutionaries, whose'’ country had 
grown too hot to^iold them, and who talked of erecting 
a statue to the liberty-loving Irishwoman when Italy 
should be free. Dublin naturally seemed rather dull 
after all the excitement and delights of a London season, 
but Lady Morgan, tlK)ugh she loved to grumble at her 
nati^^e city, had not yet thought of turning absentee 
h^s^lf. Her popu^rity with her countrymen (those 
of her own way of thinking) had suffered no diminution, 
and her national celebrity was proved by the following 
verse from a baUad which was sung in the Dublin 
streets : — 
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^Och, Dublin's city, th^re ’s no doubtin', 

Bates every city on the say ; 

Ti^ there you’ll hear OX’oimell spoutin’, 

^id I^dy Morgan making tay^ 

For 'tis the capital of the tinest nation, 

^^'id charmin’ pe|Siintry on a fruitful sod. 

Fijfhtin’ like diviU for conciliation. 

An’ hatin’ each other for the love of Ciod.’ 

• 

Our hero4ne wn^ l^urtl at work at this tiiue upon the 
last of her*Irish novels, 'Div (J liricns and the (X FlaJu rtu's^ 
which w'os pi^blishcd early in 18^27, and for the copyright 
of which Colhurn })aid her i’ldoO. It was "the most 
popular of all her works, especially with lu r own country- 
folk, and is distinguished by lun* fa\ourite blend of 
politics, melodrama, local colour, and rough satire on 
the rujing chvsses. The re\ iew s as usual accused her 
of blas'j)hemy ^and indecency, and so severe was the 
criticism in the IMcrai if (uizctti\ the n cditc^d by .Jerdan, 
that (V)lburn was stirred uji to found a new literary 
weekly of his own, and, in conjunction with .James Silk 
Buckingham, started the AtJu iui um. Jerdan had asserUal 
in the course^)! IWs re\iew ihy.t ' In all our reading we 
never met with a flescription wliich ten<ted so thoroughly 
to lower the female character. . . . Mrs. Behn and Mrs. 
Centlivre might be more unguarded ; J)ut tlie gau/c veil 
cannot liide the deformities, and I>ady Morgan''s taste 
has not been of efliciejtt ])ower to* filter into c^^nliness 
the original pollution of her infected fountain." 

Morgan observes in her diary that she has a right t^) he 
judged by her peers, and threatens lo summon a jury of 
matrons to say if they can detect one line in her pages 
that would tend to make any honest maji her foe. 

There were othor disadvantages attendant upon celebrity 
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than those caused by ininjical reviewers. No foreigner 
of distinction thought a visit to Dublin complete with- 
out an introduction to our author, who figures in several 
contemporary memoirs, not always in a fluttering light. 
That curious personage, Prince Piickler Muskau, was 
travelling through England and Ireland in 1828, and 
has left a little vignette of Lady Morgan iy the pub- 
lished record of his •journey. ‘ I was very eager,’ he 
explains, ^ to make the acquaintaace'* of a ®lady whom 
I rate so highly as an authoress, i found her, however, 
very different from what I had pictured to jnyself. She 
* i^ a littll', frivolous, lively woman, apparently between 
thirty and forty, neither pretty nor ugly, bqjt by no 
means inclined to resign all claims to the former, and 
with really fine expressive eyes. She has no idea of 
mauvaise hontc or embarrassment ; her manners ^re not 
the most refined, and affect the aisance and levity of the 
fashionable world, which, however, do not sit calmly or 
naturally upop her. She has the English weakness of 
talking incessantly of fashionable acquaintances, and try- 
ing to pose for very recherche^ to a degree quite unworthy 
of a woman of such distinguished talents , she is not at 
all aware how she thus underrates herseff.’ The Quarterly 
Revwxv seized upon this passage with malicious delight. 
The prince, as thc‘-revie\V^er points out, had dropped one 
lump of sugar into his bowl of gall ; he had guesstd Lady 
Morgan’^ age at between thirty and forty. ‘Miss Owen- 
son,\ comments the writer, who was probably Croker, 

‘ wfi^ an established authoress six-and-twenty years ago ; ^ 
and if any lady, player’s daughter or not, knew what she 
knew when she published her first work at eight or nine 
years of age (wjiich Miss Owenson must have been at 
that time according to the prince’s calculation), she was 
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undoubtedly such a juvenile prodigy as would be ^uite 
worthy to make a mse for the Genth'mans * 

Another oblierver, who was present at some of the 
Castle • festivities, and who had long pictured I^y 
Morgan in imagination as a sylphlike and romantic 
person, has left on record his anniyement wlien the 
celebrated Jady stood before him. ‘She certainly formed 
a strange figure* in the midst of that dazzling scene of 
beauty andiplendOu» Every female })resent wore feathers 
and trains*; but Lady Morgan scorned both appendages. 
Hardly moi^ than four feet high, with a spine not 
quite straight, slightly uneven shoulders and e^es, I^dy 
Morgan^lided about in a close-croj)ped wig, bound with 
a fillet of gold, her large face all animation, and with a 
witty word for everybody. I afterwards san her at the 
theatrp, where she was cheered enthusiastically. Her 
dress was difFeTent from the former occasion, but not less 
original, A red Celtic cloak, fastened by a rich gold 
fibula, or Irish Tara brooch, imparted te> jier little lady- 
ship a gorgeous and withal a picturesejue appearance, 
which antecedent associations ce)nsielerably strengtheneel.** 
In 1829 TJtt B(M)k of the ^iundo'ir was publisheal, with 
a preface in whi?h Lady Me)rgan gi/es the following 
na'ive account of its genesis: ‘I was just setting ofi’ to 
Ireland — the horses literally* puttifig- to — when Mr. 
Colburd arrived with his fiattering propositie)n [fe)r a 
new book]. Taking CPp a scrubl)y manuscript volume 
which the servant was about to thrust into the pocl^’t of 
the citfriage, he asked what was that. I saiel it was oQe^)f 
my volumes of odds and ends, and read him my last entry. 
^ This is the very thing, ^ he said, and carried it off with 
him,^ The book was correctly describe^ as a volume of 
odds and en^s, and was hardly worth preserving in a 
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^permanent shape, though contains one or two interest- 
ing autobiographical scraps, such as the account of My 
First Rout^ from which a quotation has •already been 
given. A writer in Dlaclczcood reviewed the work in a 
vein of ironical admiration, professing to be much im- 
pressed by the author's knowledge of metaphysics as 
exemplified in such a sentence as : ^ The idea of cause 
is a consequence of our consciousness 'of the force we 
exert in subjecting externals to the' changes dictated 
by our volition.' Unable to keep up the laudatory 
strain, even in joke, the reviewer (his style points to 
Christopher North) calls a literary friend to his assist- 
ance, who takes the opposite view, and declares that the 
book is ‘a tawdry tissue of tedious trumpery; a tessel- 
lated texture of threadbare thievery ; a trifling transcript 
of trite twaddle and trapessing tittle-tattle. . . . Like 
everything that falls from her pen, it is pert, shallow, 
and conceited, a farrago of ignorance, indecency, and 
blasphemy, a tag-rag and bob-tail style of writing — like 
a harlequin's jacket.' 

Lady Morgan bobbed up as irrepressibly as ever from 
under this torrent of (so-called) criticism; made a tour 
in France and Bflgium for the purpose of writing more 
^ trapessing tittle-tattle,' and on her return to London, 
such were the profits ion blasphemy and indecency, 
bought her first carriage. This equipage was a source 
of muck amusement to her frieniis in Dublin, ‘Neither 
she por Sir Charles,' we are told, ‘ knew the difference 
bet>veen a good carriage and a bad one — a carri^e was 
a carriage to them. It was never known where this 
vehicle was bought, except that Lady Morgan declared 
it came from thf first carriage-builder in London. In 
shape it wets like a grasshopper, as well as in colour. 
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Very high and v^ry springy, with enormous whfels, ft 
was difficult to get into, and dangerous to get out of. 
Sir Charles, ^ho never in his life beft)i‘c had mounted a 
coach-box, was persuaded by his wife to drive his own 
carriage. He was extreanely short-sighted, and wore 
large green spectacles out of doors. His costume was 
a coat nfuch trimmed with fur, and heavily braided. 
James Gr^t, th^ t^ll Irish footman, in the brightest of 
red plushy sat beside*him, his office being to jump dowm 
whenever anybody was knocked down, or run o\er, for 
Sir Charles* drove os it pleased God. The diorsc was , 
mercifully a very quiet animal, and much too small for 
the caAiage, or the mischief would have heiui worse. 
Lady Morgan, in the large bonia t of the peri<Kl, and a 
cloak lined with fur lianging over the hack of the 
carrif^^, gava, as she conccivtsl, the crowning grace to 
a neat and elegant turn-out. The only drawback to 
her satisfaction was the alarm caused by Sir Charli‘s''s 
driving; and she was incessantly springing up to adjure 
him to take care, to which he would reply w ith warmth, 
after the manyer of husband^' 

In 18S0 Lady Morgan puhlislied her (1829-30). 

This book was not a commission, but slie had told 
Colburn that she was writing it, and. as he m<ule her no 
definite. offer, she opened negotiations with the firm of 
Saunders and Otlcy. (^olburn, who looked upon her as 
his special property, was furious at her dcHeruon,* and 
inforqyipd her that if she di(> not at once break off^with 
Saunders and Otley, it would b6 iTo less detrimental to 
her literary than to her pecuniary interest. Undismayed 
by this threat. Lady Morgan acccptc*tl the offer of a 
thousand pounds ^ade her by the rival firm. Colburn, 
who was a poVer in the liferary market, kept his word. 
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Me ad^^ertised in his own pefiodicals ^ Lady Morgan at 
Half-price,*' and stated publicly that in consequence of 
the losses he had SAistained by her former \j^rks, he had 
declined her new book, and that copies of all her publi- 
cations might be had at halLprice. In consequence of 
these and other machinations, the new France^ which was 
at least as good a book^ as the old one, ^11 flat, and the 
unfortunate publishers were only able to mak^ one pay- 
ment of i?500. They tried to get^ their contract can- 
celled in court, and Colburn, who was called as a witness, 
^ admitted that he had done his best to injure Lady 
Morgan's literary reputation. Eventually, the matter 
was compromised, Saunders and Otley being allowed to 
publish Lady Morgan's next book. Dramatic Scenes and 
Sketches^ as some compensation for their loss; but of 
this, too, they failed to make a success. ^ 

The reviews of France were few and slighting, the 
wickedest and most amusing being by Theodore Hook. 
He quotes with' glee the author's complacent record that 
she was compared to Moliere by the Parisians, and that 
she had seen in a ‘ poetry-book ' the following lines : — 

c 

‘ Slendal (sic), Morgan, Schlegcl — ne vous effrayez pas — 

Muses ! ce sont dos iioms fameux dans nos climats.' 

• • 

• 

‘ Her ladyship,' continues Theodore, ‘ went to dine with 
one of 'vhose spectacle and sealihg-wax barons, Roth- 
schilc^, at Paris ; where never was such a dinner, ‘‘ no 
catsup and walnut pickle, but a mayonese fried lA ice, 
like Ninon's description of Seveigne's (sic) heart," and to 
r, all this fine show she was led out by Rothschild himself. 
After the soup she took an opportunity of praising the 
cook, of whom she had heard much. Eh bien," says 
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Rothschild, laughing, as weft he might, “he on hts sid« 
has also relished your works, and here is a proof of it.'' 
“ I really b^sh,'^ says Miladi, “ like* Sterne's accusing 
spirit, as I give in the fact — but — he pointed to a column 
of the most ingenious confictionery architecture, on which 
my name was inscribed in spun sugar." There was a thing 
— Lady Morgan in spun sugar And what does the 
reader thi^k her^ ladyship did ? She shall tell in her 
own dear .words. “ 111 I could do under my triumphant 
emotion I did. I begged to be introduced to the cele- 
brated and flattering artist." It is a fact — to, the cook ; 
and another fact, which only shows that the Hebrew 
baron ft a Jew cTcsprit^ is that after coflee, the cook 
actually came up, and was presented to her. “ He," says 
her ladyship, “was a well-bred gentleman, perfectly free 
from ^edantj^)', and when we had mutually compli- 
mented each other on our respective works, he bowed 
himself out." ' 

In spite of her egoism and her insniy absurdities, 
it seems clear from contemporary evidence that in 
London, where she usually ^y^peared during the season. 
Lady Morgan liad^a follow ing. * The navies of most of the 
litereiry celebrities of the day appear amid the disjointed 
jottings of her diary. We ^hear of ‘ that egregious 
coxcomj) DTsraeli, outraging 4;he privilege a young man 
has of being absurd'^ and Sydney Smith ‘so natural, 
so bo7i enfant^ so little of a wit tittr'' ; and Mrs.’^uiwer- 
Lytton, handsome, insolent,, and unamiable ; and Allan 
• Cihiningham, ‘ immense fun ' ; and Thomas Hood’ ‘a 
grave-looking personage, the picture of ill-health’; and 
her old critical enemy, Lord Jeffrey, with whom Lady 
Morgan started a violent flirtation. •When he comes 
to Ireland,’ tfhe Vrites, ‘ wie are to go to Donnybrook 
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Pair tt)gether; in short, having cut me down with his 
tomahawk as a reviewer, he smothers me with roses as 
a man. I always csay of my enemies before we meet, 

Let me at them.^’ 

The other literary women were naturally the chief 
object of interest to her. Lady Morgan seems to have 
been fairly free from professional jealousy, thtough she 
hated her countrywoman, Lady Blessingfon, with a deadly 
hatred. Mrs. Gore, then one of the most fashionable 
novelists, she finds ‘ a pleasant little rondelette of a woman, 
^something of my own style. We talked a^d laughed 
together, as good-natured Avomcn do, and agreed upon 
many points.’ The learned Mrs. Somerville is described 
as ‘ a simple, little, middle-aged woman. Had she not 
been presented to me by name and reputation, I should 
have said she was one of the respectable twa^Jling 
matrons one meets at every ball, dressed in a snug 
mulberry velvet gown, and a little cap with a red flower. 
I asked her hov^she could descend from the stars to mix 
among us. She said she was obliged to go out with a 
daughter. From the glimpse of her last njght, I should 
say there was no imagination, no deep moral philosophy, 
though a great deal of scientific lore, and a great deal of 
bonhomie.'' For ‘poor dear Jane Porter,’ the author of 
Scottish Chiefs^ Lady Morgan felt the natural contempt 
of a ‘showy woman’ for one who looks like a ‘shabby 
canoness.^ ‘ Miss Porter,’ she records, ‘ told me she was 
tal^enTor me the other nighty and talked to as sack by a 
party of Americans. She is tall, lank, lean, and lacka- 
dcdsical, dressed in the deepest black, with a battered 
black gauze hat, and the air of a regular Melpomene. I 
am the reverse of all this, and sans vanity., the best-dressed 
woman wherever I go. Leist night I wore k blue satin, 
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trimmed fully with magnificent point-lace, and sto|pach^ 
i la light blue velvet hat and feathers, with an 

aigrette of sapphires and diamonds.' As Lady Morgan at 
this thne wa? nearer sixty than fifty, rouged liberally, and 
made all her own dresses, ^her appearance in the costume 
above described must at least have been remarkable. 

Lady ^organ's last novel, a Belgian story called The 
PrincesSy or the Begtittu\ was published by Bentley in 
1834, and Tor the* fiftt edition she received 1^50, a sad 
faJling-off* from the prices received in former days. As 
her populaiyty waned, she grew discontented with life in 
Dublin, ‘the wretched capital of wretched freland,' as 
she calls it, and in a moment of mental depression she 
entered the characteristic query, ‘ Cut hono?^ in her diary. 
To the same faithful volume she confided complaints even 
of he^ beloved Morgan, but the fact that she could find 
nothing worse to reproach him with than a disinclination 
for fresh air and exercise, speaks volumes for his marital 
virtue. A more serious trouble came from /ailing eyesight, 
which in 1837 threatened to develop into total blindness. 
It was in this year, when things .seemed at their darkest, 
that a pensioft of •X^300 a was conferred on her by 
Lord Melbourne, ^in recognition of her merits, literary and 
patriotic.' It was probably this uncxpectc'tl accession of 
income that decided the Moj*gans t<5 leave Dublin, and 
spend the remainder of their days in I^ndon. They found 
a pleasant little house tn William Street, Kniglifsbridge, 
a new residential quarter which was just growing up 
undef*the fostering care of Mr, Cubitt. Lady Morgan 
went ‘ into raptures over the pretty new quarter,’ and 
wrote some articles on Pimlico in the Athenccum. She 
also got up a successful agitation for^an entrance into 
Hyde Park at^ wkat is now known as Albert Gate. For 
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4esertj,ng Ireland, after recei^/ing a pension for patriotism, 
and writing against the evils of Absenteeism, Lady 
Morgan was subjected to a good deal of saixasm by her 
countrymen. But, as she pointed out, hef propeHy in 
Ireland was personal, not real, the tenant-farm of a 
drawing-room balcony, on which annual crops of migno- 
nette were raised for home consumption, being the only 
territorial possession that she had ever enjoyed. 

Lady Morgan's eyesiglit must have temporarily im- 
proved with her change of dwelling, for in 18S5 the first 
part of her last work of any importance, Woznan and her 
Master ^ was ])ul)lished by Colburn, to whom she had at 
last become reconciled. This book, which was never 
-finished, was designed to prove, among other things, that 
in spite of the subordination in which women have been 
kept, and in spite of all the artificial difficulties th^, have 
been put in their way, not only have they never been 
conquered in spirit, but that they have always been the 
depositaries of^jthe vital and leading ideas of the time. 
The book is more soberly written than most of Lady 
Morgan's works, but it would probably be regarded by 
the modern reader as dull and superficial. It was gener- 
ally believed that Sir Charles had assisted in its composi- 
tion, and few men have ever wielded a heavier pen. The 
pair only issued one more Joint work. The Book Without 
a Narne^ which appeared in 1842, and consisted' chiefly 
of artidies and sketclies that had already been published 
in the magazines. 

'The Morgans now found their chief occupatidii and 
amusement in the society which they attracted to their 
cheerful little house. One or two sketches of the pair, 
as they appeared^ in their later days, have been left by 
contemporaries. Chorley, ap intimate frend, obseryes 
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that^ like all the sceptics l^e ever approached, th^ were 
absurdly prejudiced, and proof against all new unpreS- 
sions. ‘NeiUier of them, though both were literary and 
musioal, couid endure German literature and music, had 
got beyond the stale sarcasms of the Anti-Jacohniy or 
could admit that there i5 glory for such men as Weber, 
Beethoven, and Mendelssohn, as well as for Cimarosa and 
Paisiello. . . • 'Her familiar conversation was a series of 
brilliant, egotistic, ^shrewd, and genial sallies, and she 
could b^ either careSsing or impudent. In the matter of 
self-approbation she had no Sbitute of Limitation, but 
boasted of Slaving taught Taglioni to dance an Irish jig,, 
and declared that she had created the Irish novel, though 
in the next breath she would say that she was a child 
when Miss Edgewortli was a grown woman.' Her blunders 
were proverbial, as when she asked in all simplicity, 

‘ Wh^ was tTfercmy Taylor ' and on being presented to 
Mrs. Sarah Austin, complimented her on having written 
Pride and Prcjtidice, 

Another friend, Abraham Hayward, used to say that 
Lady Morgan had been transplanted to London too late, 
and that sh» waa never free jof the corporation of fine 
ladies, though sh% saw a good deal of tltem. ‘ She errone- 
ously fancied that she was expected to entertain the 
company, be it what it might, -and sla.* was fond of telling 
8tories*in which she figured as the companion of the great, 
instead of confining literself to scenes of low Jrish life, 
which she described inimitably. Lady Cork was Accus- 
tomed to say, ‘‘ I like Lady*Morgan very much as ar^ Irish 
blackguard, but I can't endure her as an English fine 
lady."' 

In 1848 Sir Charles died rather sijddenly from heart 
disease. Hip vdfe mourned him sincerely, but not for 
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long in solitude. She found ^he anaesthetic for her grief 
ih society, and after a few months of widowhood writes : 
‘ Everybody makes a point of having me ou^, and I am 
beginning to be familiarised with my great loes. London 
is the best place in the world for the happy and the 
unhappy; there is a floating* capital of sympathy for 
every human good or evil. I am a nobody, and yet what 
kindness I am daily reci^iving.’ Again, in» 1845* after her 
sister’s death, she notes in her diary ^ ^.The world is my 
gin or opium ; I take it for a few hoOrs excite- 

ment, intoxication, absence. I return to my desolate 
^home, and'wake to all the horrors of sobriety. . . . Yet 
I am accounted the agreeable rattle of the great ladies’ 
coterie, and I talk pcLs nud to many clever men all day* 
• . . That Park near me, of which my beloved Morgein 
used to say, “ It is ours more than the Queen’s, we use 
it daily and enjoy it nightly” — that Park that I worked 
so hard to get an entrance into, I never walk in it; it 
seems to me covered with crape.’ 

Among the Mends of Lady Morgan’s old age were the 
Carter Halls, IlepwQrth Dixon, Miss Jewsbury, Hayward, 
and Douglas Jerrold. Lord Campbell, old Rogers, and 
Cardinal Wisema?i frequented her soii^es^ though with 
the last-named she had waged a pamphlet war over the 
authenticity of St. JVdePs. chair at Rome. Rogers was 
reported to be engaged to ohe of Lady Morgan’s attrac- 
tive nieq^s, the Miss Clarkes, who^ften stayed with her. 
It wa3 in allusion to this rumour that he said, ‘ Whenever 
my.nfiCme is coupled with that of a young lady iruth^s 
manner, I make it a poiiA of honour to say I have been 
refused.’ To the last, we are told. Lady Morgan pre- 
'served the natural vivacity and aptness of repairtee that 
had made her the delight of Dublin sociely^ hadf a century 
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before. ‘ I know I am vainAshe said once to Mrs. Hall^ 

‘ but I ha^e a right to be. It is not put on and off like 
lay rouge; it is always with me. ... I wrote books 
when •your toothers worked samplers, and demanded 
freedom for Ireland when Dan O’Connell scrambled for 
gulls’ eggs in the crags of* Derrynane. . . . Look at the 
number of books I have written. Did ever woman move 
in a brighter sphere than I do i have three invitations 
to dinner t#-day, on%from a duchess, one from a countess, 
and the third from a* diplomatist, a very witty man, who 
keeps the best society in London.’ 

Lady Morgan was fond of boasting thaf she had 
supported herself since she was fourteen (for which read 
seventeen or eighteen), and insisted on the advantage of 
giving every girl a profession by which she could earn 
her living, if the need arose. Speaking to Mrs. Hall on 
the sSbject oT some girls who had been suddenly Ix^reft 
of fortune, she exclaimed : ^ They do everything that is 
fashionable imperfectly ; their drawing, shiging, dancing, 
and languages amount to nothing. They were educated 
to maiTy, and had they had time, they might have gone 
off with, and hereafter /;*om,#lujsbands^ I desire to give 
every girl, no m^ter her rank, a trafle or profession. 
Cultivate what is necessary to the position she is born to ; 
cultivate all things in moderation, bi»t one thing to per- 
fection, •no matter what it is, for which she has a talent : 
give her a staff to layJiold of; let her feel, will 

carry me through life without dependence.” ’ 

^With the assistance ofMfss Jewsbury Lady Morgan, dn 
the last years of her life, prepared a volume of reminis- 
cences, which she called The Odd Volume. This, which 
was published in 1859, only deals with a short period of 
her career, an(J is of little literary interest. The A thaurum, 
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in thg course of a laudator/review, observed that ‘ Lady 
Morgan had lived through the love, admiration, and 
malignity of three generations of men, and <^vas, in short, 
a literary Ninon, who seemed as brisk and i^aptivating in 
the year 1859 as when George was Prince, and the author 
of ^^Kate Kearney"" divided the laureateship of society 
and song with Tom Moore." 

Lady Morgan, though now an octogedarian, was by no 
means pleased at these remarks. Ske Still prided herself 
on her fascinations, was never tired ‘and never bored, and 
looked upon any one who died under a hun(]red years of 
age as a suicide. ‘You have more strength and spirit, 
as well as more genius, than any of us," wrote i^braham 
Hayward to her. ‘ AVY must go back to the brilliant 
women of the eighteenth century to find anything like a 
parallel to you and your Mnrcesf But bronchitis was an 
enemy with which even her high spirit was powerless to 
cope. She had an attack in 1858, but threw it off, and 
on Christmas Day gave a dinner, at which she told Irish 
stories with all her old vivacity, and sang ‘ The Night 
before Larry was Stretched." On St, Patrick"s Day, 1859, 
she gave a musicajj matinee, 'but caught cold the following 
week, and after a short illness, died on^April 16th. 

Thus ended the career of one of the most flattered and 
best abused women of die century. Held up as the 
Irish Madame de Stael by }ier admirers, and run flown as 
a mouj^ier of impudence and inwjuity by her enemies, it 
is nq wonder that her character, by no means innately 
refined, became hardened, if not coarsened, by so 
• enviable a notoriety. Still, to her credit be it remem- 
bered that she never lost a friend, and that she converted 
more than one impersonal enmity (as in the case of 
Jeffrey and Lockhart) into a personal friendship. In 
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spite of her passion for th^ society of the greai, sh(^ 
wrote and worked throughout her whole career for the 
cause of lib^y, and she was ever cyi the side of the 
oppressed, i?n incorrigible flirt before marriage, she 
developed into an irreproachable matron, while her 
natural frivolity and feather- headed ness never tempted 
her to neglect her work, nor interfered with her faculty 
for making most advantageous business arrangements. 

‘ With all^h^er franTc f^nity,' we are told, ‘ she had shrewd 
good sense, and she valued herself much more on her 
industry thas on her genius, because the one, she said, she 
owed to her organisation, hut the other was a virtue of 
her own rearing.’ It would be impossible to conclude a 
sketch of Lady Morgan more appropriately than by the 
following lines of Leigh Hunt, which she herself was fond 
of eju^ing, agd in which her personal idiosyncrasies are 
pleasantly touched off: — 

^And dear I^ady Morgan, see, hce, uheii she comes, 

With her pulses all heating for freedom iike drums, 

So Irish, 80 modish, so mixtish, so wild ; 

So committing herself as slie Ulks- like a child. 

So trim,^et so easy— polile^yet high-lieurted, 

'fTiat truth a*d she, try all she can, u^ft he parted ; 

She'll put you your fashions, your latest new air, 

And then talk so frankly, slm '11 make you all sUire.’ 
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TAUT I 

Any fool, sai<j a wise man, (an write an interesting book 
if he will only take the trouble to set down exactly what 
he has seen and heard. Unfortunately, it is only a very 
special kind of fool who is capable of recording exactly 
what he sees and hears — a rare bird wlio flourishes 
perhaps once in a century, and is renienilKTed long after 
wiser men are forgotten. It is not contended that the 
subject of this memoir was a fool in the crude sense of the 
word, though he was responsible for a good deal of folly ; 
but he was inspired by that impertinent curiosity, that 
happy lack of dignity, and that passion for the trivial 
and the intimate, which, wdieif j.oincd to natural talent 
for observation ancf a picturesque narrative style, enable 
the possessor to illuminate a circle and a period in a 
fashion never achieved by the nlost learned lucubrations 
of the pfofoundest scholars. Thanks to his lloswelli^sing 
powers, ‘ Namby-Pamby ^Villis,’ as ke was called i5y his 
numerous enemies, has left ah admirably vivid pictury of 
jthjgjitgrary society of Lorraon in ,the ^ thirties,' a picUirt 
^at steadily increases in value as the period at which it 
was painted recedes into the past. 

Willis came of a family that had contrived, not un- 
successfully, ko* combine religion with journalism. His 
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immediate forebears seem to have been persons of marked 
individuality, and his pedigree was, for the New World, 
of quite respectable antiquity. The founder ^ of the 
family, George Willis, was born early in tiie seventeenth 
century, and emigrated to New England about 1730, 
where he worked at his trade of brickmaking and 
building. Our hero's great-grandfathq^ was^a patriotic 
sailmaker, who assisted at a certain historic entertain- 
ment, when tar, feathers, and hot fea were administered 
gratis to his Majesty's tax-collector at Boston. His wife, 
Abigail, was a lady of character and maxims, who saved 
some tea for her private use when three hundred cases 
were emptied into Boston Harbour, and exhorted her 
family never to eat brown bread when they could get 
white, and never to go in at the back door when they 
might go in at the front. The son of thiscworthyccouple 
conducted a Whig newspaper in Boston during the 
Rebellion, and became one of the pioneer journalists of 
the West. His son, Nathaniel's sire, was invited, in 
1803, to start a newspaper at Portland, Maine, where the 
future Penciller was born in 1806, one year before his 
fellow-townsman Longfelfow. 

A few years later, Mr. Willis returned to Boston, 
where, in 1816, he started the Boston Recorder^ the first 
newspaper, he was accustomed to say, that had eyer been 
run en religious lines. He seems to have been a respect- 
ably, but narrow-mincled man, wlio loved long devotions 
and' many services, and laol^d upon dancing, card- 
placing and stage-plays*as works of the Evil One. Hr? 
redeeming points were a sense of humour and a keen 
appreciation of female beauty, which last characteristic 
he certainly beqiieathed to his son. It W6is his custom 
to sit round the fire with his nine cMldren on winter 
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evenings, and tell them stories about the old JDutc^ 
tiles, representing New Testament scenes, with which 
the chimney-corner was lined. Thp success of these 
informal Scri|)ture lessons led him to establish a religious 
paper for young people called The YotUh''s Companion^ in 
which some of our hero's early verses appeared. His 
wife, Haigiah Parker, is described as a cliarming woman, 
lively, impulsive, and emotionalT Her son, Nathaniel, 
whose devotion to her never wavered, used to say, ‘My 
veins are teeming with the (|uicksilver spirit my mother 
gave me.' 

Willis the younger was sent to school at Boston, * 
where he had Emerson for a schoolfellow, and after- 
wards to the university of Yale, where he wrote much 
poetry, and was well received in the society of the place 
on account pf his good looks, easy manners, and pre- 
cocious literary reputation. On leaving Vale, he was 
delivered of a volume of juvenile ])oems, and then settled 
down in Boston to four years' journalistic^ work, Samuel 
Goodrich, better known in England under his pseudonym 
of ‘ Peter Parley,' engaged him to edit some annuals and 
gift-books, arf emj^loymcnt ^hich the ymng man found 
particularly congenial. In his RccoUcctwu,^ Peter Parley 
draws a comparison between his two contributors, Haw- 
thorne and Willis, and reco;*cls thaf everything Willis 
wrote attracted immediate attention, while the , early 
productions of Hawthoftie passed edmost unnoticiTd.^ 

In 18^ Willis started -x)p his own account with the 
JjnA^nn Moixthly MogAzim^ which had an existence *'of 
little more than two years. He announced that he could 
not aflTord to pay for contributions, as he expected only 
a small circulation, and he wrote most of the copy 
himself. B\^ry month tl]pre were discursive, gossiping 
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igditornl articles in that ‘personaP vein which has been 
worked with so much industry in our own day. He 
took his readers into his confidence, prattled about his 
japonica and his pastilles, and described his favourite bird, 
a scarlet trulian, and his dogs. Ugolino and L. E. L., 
who slept in the waste-paper l)asket. He professed to 
write with a bottle of Uiidesheimer and a plat^ of olives 
at his elbow, and it was hinted that he ate fruit in summer 
with an amber-handled fot k to keep *his palm Tool ! 

These youthful afiWtations had a peculiarly exas- 
perating effect upon men of a different type ; and Willis 
became tfie butt of the more old-fashioned critics, 
who vied with each other in inventing opprobrious 
epithets to shower upon the head of this young puppy of 
journalism. However, Nathaniel was not a person who 
could easily be suppressed, and he soon became one of 
the most popular magazine-writers of his time, his prose 
being described by an admirer as ‘delicate and brief 
like a white jacket — transparent like a lump of sugar in 
champagne — soft-tempered like the sea-breeze at night.’ 
Unfortunately, the magazines paid but little, even for 
prose of the a\)ove description, and Willis presently 
found himself in finaneial difficulties’^; while, v^ith all 
his acknowledged fascinations, he was unlucky in his 
first love-affair. He became engaged to a beautiful girl 
callecj Mary Benham, but her guardian broke off the 
match, 'iuid the lady, who seems' to have had an inclina- 
tion, for literary men, afterwards married Motley, the 
hfstorian of the Dutch Bepublitf. • ^ 

In 1831 the American Monthly Magazine ceased to 
appear, and Willis, leaving Boston and his creditors 
without regret, obtained the post of assistant-editor on 
the Nexi) York Mirror^ a weekly paper devoted to 
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literature, light fiction, and the fine arts* It was tbs 
property of Morris, author of the once world-famous 
song, ‘ Woodman, spare that Tree,”* anti the editor-in-chief 
was Theodor^ Fay, a novelist of some distinction. Soon 
after his appointment it*>was decided that Willis should 
be sent to Europe as foreign correspondent of his paper. 
A sum of about a hundred pounds was scraped together 
for his expenses, and it was arranged that he should 
write weekly letter#^at the rate of two guineas a letter. 
In the autumn of 1831 he sailed in a merchant-vessel for 
Havre, whence he journeyed to Paris in ^^ovember. 
Here he spent the first five or six months of his tour, and * 
here began the series of ‘IVncillings by the Way,' a 
portion of which gained him ratlu r an unwelcome noto- 
riety in English society by reason of the ‘personalities' 
it coytained^ When published in book form the Pencil- 
lings were considerably toned doun, and the proper names 
were represented by initials, so that people who read 
them then for the first time wondt r(;d what all the 
excitement had been about. As the chapters which 
relate to England arc of most interest to English readers, 
Willis's contfnental advcntftfcs need #only be briefly 
noticed. The extracts here (j noted are taken from the 
original letters as they apf)eared in the Xcw York Mirror^ 
which differ in many respects from the version that 
was published in London after the attack ^ the 
Quarterly Review, 

In Paris Willis found Ifiuiself in his element, and was 
HJn^^*much of by the Anglo-Erench community, \thich 
was then under the special patronage of Lafayette. One 
of the most interesting of his new acquaintances was the 
Countess Guiccioli, upon whose appearance and manners 
he comments 'with character istic frankness. 
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‘ I the Guiccioli yesterday in the Tuileries,' he 
writes shortly after his arrival. ^She looks much 
younger than I anticipated, and is a handsome blonde, 
apparently about thiity. I am told by a gentle- 
man who knows her that she bas become a great flirt, 
and is quite spoiled by admiration. The celebrity of 
Lord Byron’s attachment would certaii^ly make her a 
very desirable accjuaintance were she much ^less pretty 
than she really is, and I am told jier drawing-room is 
thronged with lovers of all nations contending for a 
preference which, having once been given^ should be 
buried, I think, for evei*.’ A little later he has himself 
been introduced to the Guiccioli, and he describes an 
interview whicii he has had with her, when the conversa- 
tion turned upon her friendship with Shelley. 

‘ She gave me one of his letters to herseK as an auto- 
graph,’ he narrates. ^ Slie says he was at times a little 
QXQ.7.y — fou^ as she expiessed it — but there never was a 
nobler or a better man. Lord Byron, she says, loved 
him as a brother. , . . There were several miniatures of 
Byron hanging u}) in the room ; I asked her if any of 
them were perfe^^ t in the Vesemblance. ^ “ No,” she said, 
that is the most like him,” taking down a miniature by 
an Italian artist, “ inai,s U ctait bcauvouj) phis heaii — beau- 
coup — bcaucoupy She reiterated the word with a very 
touchh'g tenderness, and continued to look at the por- 
trait for some time. . . . She went on talking of the 
pointers who had drawn Byrdn^ and said the American, 
West’s, was the best likeness. I did not tell her that 
West’s portrait of herself was excessively flattered. I 
am sure no one would know her, from the engiaving at 
least. Her cheek-bones are high, her forehead is badly 
shaped, and altogether the frame of 'her features is 
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decidedly ugly. She dix^sses in the worst taste t^, and 
yet for all this, and poetry and celebrity aside, the 
countess is both a lovely and a fascUiating woman, and 
one w\)om a man of sentiment would admire at this age 
very sincerely, but not fov beauty.' 

The cholera frightened Willis away from Paris in 
April, but before he left, the United States minister, 
Mr, Ri ves, appointed him honorary attache to his own 
embassy,^ a great social advantage to the young man, 
who was thereby enabled to obtain the cntyrc into court 
circles in every country that he vi.siled. At the same 
time the appointment somewhat misled his numerous 
new accjuaintaiK'cs on the subjin t of his social position, 
while the ‘spurious" atbulu.ship afterwards became a 
weapon in the hands of his enemies. However, for the 
time Jbeing, the young corrt^spondent Ihorougldy enjoyed 
his novel experiences, and contrived to communicate his 
enjoyment to his readeis. His letteis were eagerly mid 
by his countrymen, and are said to have l>een eopieil into 
no less than live hundred nevvspa])ers. He isehewed usi*- 
ful information, gave impressions ratlier tlian statistics, 
and was fairly successful in* 'Jiv oiding ^tbe style of the 
guide-book. The summei and autumn of 18d^ were spent 
in northern Italy, Floienee being tlie tiavelhu's head- 
quarters. He had lettei's of introduction to half the 
Italian nobility, and was made welcome in tln^^court 
circles of Tuscany. In \lie autumif he was flirting eJL the 
Baths of Lucca, and at thi^ lime he had formed a pK)ject 
of travelling to London by way -of Sw itzerland. 

‘ In London,' he writes to his sister, ‘ 1 mean to make 
arrangements with the magazines, and then live abroad 
altogether. It costs so little here, ■and one lives so 
luxuriously too,' and therciis so much to fill one's mind 
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sftid ej'e, that I think of returning to naked America 
with ever-incrcasiiig repugnance. I love my country, 
but the ornamental is my vocation, and of \his she has 
none.’ This programme was changed, and Willis spent 
the winter between Rome, Florence, and Venice. Wher- 
ever he went he made friends, but his progress was in 
itself a feat of diplomacy, and few people dreamt that 
the dashing young attache depended fo,r his upon 

his contributions to a newspaper, payment for which did 
not always arrive with desirable punctuality. ‘I have 
dined,’ he writes to his mother, ‘ witli a priifce one day, 
and alone in a cook-sho]) the next." He explains that 
he can live on about sixty j^ounds a year at Florence, 
paying four or five shillings a week for his rooms, break- 
fasting for fourpence, anil dining (piitc magnificently for 
a shilling. 

In June 1833, Willis was invited by the officers of an 
American frigate to accomjiany them on a six months’ 
cruise in the Mediterranean. This was far too good an 
offer to be refused, since it w^ould have been impossible 
to get a peep at the East under more ideal conditions of 
travel. Willis's letters from Greece and Turkey are among 
the best and happiest tiiat he w rote, for the weather was 
perfect, the company was ^pleasant (tliere were ladies on 
board), and tlie reception irhey met with wherever they 
weighxl anchor was most hospitable; while the Oriental 
mode of life appealed to our hero's highly-coloured, 
rojpahtic taste. In the island 'of yKgina he was introduced 
to Byron’s Maid of Athens, once the beautiful Teresa 
Makri, now plain Mrs. Black, with an ugly little boy, 
" and a Scotch terrier that snapped at the traveller’s 
heels. He describes the ci-devant Maid of Athens as 
a handsome woman, with a clear dark slcin,*'and 
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and forehead that formed the straight line of thi Grecjc 
model. 

‘ Her are large,' he contiiuws, ‘ and of a soft, 

liquid hazel, and this is her chief beauty. There is that 
looking out of the soul tlirough them wliich llyron always 
described as constituting the loveliness that most moved 
him. . . % We ^met her os simple Mi*s. Black, whose 
husband's ^terrier had worried us at the door, and we 
left her.feebng th\t the poetry she called forth from 
the heart of Byron was her due by every law of love- 
liness.' • 

By this time the fame of tlie //r/7/h/^>.v had reached* 
London; and at Snurna Wdllis found a letter awaiting 
him from the Mornifi^' Ilcnihl, whuT contained an offer 
of the post of foreign corrcspoiuh nt at a salary of ,7^00 
a yi^r. Biit as his letters would ha\e to be mainly 
political, and as he might be c\p(‘e1(‘d to act as war- 
correspondent, which w'ivs scarcely in his line, he decided 
to refuse tlie offer. On haMiig the frigate^ he loitered 
through Italy, Switzerland, and fVance to England, 
arriving at Dover on June 1, iSJt. W hile* at Florence 
he had made the accjuaintaifc'l* of \\ alt.rr Savage Landor, 
who iiad given *luni some valuable U tters of introduc- 
tion to ]7eo})le in fingland, among Ihcin one to Lady 
Blc^ssington. Landor also put into Willis's hands a 
package of books, w hose temporary disappc*arance tlirough 
some mismanagement roused the foimidahle wrath, of the 
old poet. In his Letter th^an Author^ printed at the end 
of Pericle.s and Aspcesiul Landcn’ de scribes the tranrfaeVion 
(which related to an American edition of the Imagivarij 
Convc7 satiorus)^ and continues : — ' 

‘I regret the appearance of his bcx)k (the PeiuxUingH 
htf the WaiJ) nlore than the disappearance of mine. . . . 
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letter of presentation to Lady Blessington threw 
open (I am afraid) too many folding-doors, some of 
which have been Ij^ft rather uncomfortably ajar. No 
doubt his celebrity as a poet, and his dignity as a 
diplomatist, would have procured him all those distinc- 
tions in society which he allowed so humble a person as 
myself the instrumentality of conferring. Greatly as I 
have been flattered by the visits of American gentlemen, 
I hope that for the future no penciiler of similar com- 
position will deviate in my favour to the right hand of 
the road from Florence to Ficsole.' 

' The end of this storm in a teacup was that the books, 
which had safely arrived in New York, returned as safely 
to London, where they were handed over to their rightful 
owner, but not in time, as Willis complained, to keep 
him from going down to posterity astride the fini,s to 
Pericles and Aspasia. Long afterwards he expressed 
his hope that Landor\s biogra})hers would either let 
him slip oft’ at Lethe's wliarf, or else do him justice in 
a note. Before tiiis unfortunate incident, Landor and 
Willis had corresponded on cordial terms. The old 
poet wrote to say^how muck^he envied his correspondent 
the evenings he j^assed in tlie societV of ‘ the most 
accomplished and graceful of all our fashionable world, 
my excellent friend, Lady Blessington,' while the American 
could not sufficiently express his gratitude for the intro- 
duction to that lady, ‘ my lodestar and most valued 
friend^' as he called her, ‘ for/*vhose acquaintance I am 
so tfiuch indebted to you, that yoti will find it difficult in 
your lifetime to diminish my obligations.' 

Willis seems to have arrived in England prepared to 
like everything English, and he began by falling in love 
with the Ship Hotel at Dover, ‘ with its bcils^'that would 
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ring, doors that would shut, blazing coal lires [on JuHe 1], * 
and its landlady who spoke English, and was civil — a 
greater contiast to the Continent i^ould hardly be 
imagined.’ Tlfe next morning he was in raptures over 
the coach that took him to London, with its light 
harness, four beautiful bays, and dashing coachman, who 
discussed the Opera, and hummed airs from the Pur'itam. 
He saw' a hundred charming spots on the road that he 
coveted w[tC quite ^ heartache, and even the little 
houses and gardens in the suburbs pleased his taste 
— there was •such an aff'cctionntciu:ss in the ojitside of 
every one of them. Regent Street he declares to be the 
finest street he has ever seen, and he exclaints, ‘The 
Toledo of Naples, the Corso of Rome, the Rue de la 
Paix, and the Boulevards of Paris are really nothing to 
Regent Street*’ 

Willis called on I>ady Blessington in the afternoon 
of the day after his ai rival, but was informed that her 
ladyship was not yet down to breakfast. ^An hour later, 
however, he received a note from her inviting liim to call 
the same evening at ten o’clock. She was then living at 
Seamore House, wdiile D’Orsa^ had lodgings iji Curzon 
Street. Willis tefls us that he found a very beautiful 
woman exquisitely dressed, wdio looketl on the sunny side 
of thirty, though slie frankly «owned lo forty, and was, 
in fact, furty-five. Lady Blessington received the young 
American very cordial ly,*in trod need him to the magni- 
ficent D’Orsay, and plungetk at once into literary Wiik. 
She was curious to knbw the degree of popuIal’if5^ 
enjoyed by English authors in America, more especially 
by Bulwer and D’lsraeli, botli of whom she promised 
that he should meet at her house. 

‘ D’lsraeli l^hcf^lder,’ she yiid, ‘ came here with his son 
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the dlher night. It would have delighted you to see the 
old man'’s pride in him. As he was going away, he patted 
Vv\m on the head, and said, ^^Take care ’of him, Lady 
Blessington, for my sake. He is a clever lad, but wants 
ballast. I am glad he has the honour to know you, for 
you will check him sometimes when I am away. . . 
DTsraeli the youngei\is cjuite his own character of Vivian 
Grey, crowded with talent, but very soiffni of his curls, 
and a bit of a coxcomb. There is, no reverse ^bout him, 
however, and he is the only jojoiis dandy I ever saw."* 
Then the conversation turned upon Byron, and Willis 
asked if Lady Blessington had known La Guiccioli. 

‘ No ; we were at Pisa when they were together, ** she 
replied. ^ But though Lord Blessington had the greatest 
curiosity to see lier, Lord Byron would never permit it. 
‘‘ She has a red head of her own,"' said he, ‘‘and don't 
like to show it." Byron treated the poor creature 
dreadfully ill. She feared more than she loved him.' 

On concludipg this account of his visit, Willis observes 
that there can be no objection to his publishing such 
personal descriptions and anecdotes in an American 
periodical, sinCe ‘ the J^^hglish just know of our exist- 
ence, and if they get an idea twice a year of our progress 
in politics, they are comparatively well informed. Our 
periodical literature is never even heard of. I mention 
this f^ct lest, at first thought, I might seem to have 
abwLsed the hospitality or the frankness of those on 
wham letters of introducti®h have given me claims for 
^vility.^ Alas, poor Willis ! ' He little thought that 
one of the most distinguished and most venomous of 
British critics would make a long arm across the 
Atlantic, and hbld up his prattlings to ridicule and 
condemnation. 
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following evening our Penciller met a distiiigfiished# 
Hjj^ny at Seamore House, the two Bulwcrs, Edward 
PKi Henry ; James Smith of ‘ Rejected •Addresses' fame ; 
Fonblanque, th\' editor of the Examiner \ and the young 
Due de Richelieu. Of Fonblanque, Willis observes : ‘ I 
never saw a worse face, sallow, seamed, and hollow, his 
teeth irregular, Jiis skin livid, hif straight black hair 
uncombed. A hollow, croaking voice, and a small, fiery 
black eye,, with a smje like a skeleton's, certainly did 
not improve his physiognomy.' Fonblaiupie, as might 
have been anticipated, did not at all apj)retfiate this 
description of his personal defects, when it afterwards 
appeared in print. Edward Rulwer was (juite unlike 
what Willis had expected. ‘ He is short,' he writes, 

‘ very much bent, slightly knock-kneed, and as ill- 
dresse^I a man for a gentleman as you will find in 
London. . . . He has a retreating forehead, large 
aquiline nose, immense red whiskers, and a mouth 
contradictory of all talent. A more good-natured, 
habitually smiling, nerveless expression could hardly be 
imagined.' Rulwer seems to have made up for his appear- 
ance by his high spirits, lovef-^like voiced and delightful 
conversation, some of which our Roswell has re[)orted. 

‘ Smith asked Rulwer if he kej>t an amanuensis, “ No," 
he said, I scribble it all out myself,* and send it to the 
press in a most ungentlemanlike hand, half print, half 
hieroglyphics, with all its imperfections on its hcad,^nd 
correct in the proof — very iiwich to the dissatisfaction of 
the p*ublisher, who sends me in ft bill of £16, 68. 4cr. for 
extra corrections. Then I am free to confess I don't 
know grammar. Lady IRcssington, do you know 
grammar ? There never was such af thing heard of 
before LindieyTVlurray. ( wonder what they did for 
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cgramAar before his day ! Oh, the delicious blunders 
one sees when they are irretrievable ! And the best of 
it is the critics neyer get hold of them. Thank Heaven 
for second editions, that one may scratch tut oner’s blots, 
and go down clean and gentlemanlike to posterity.'*" 
Smith asked him if he had ever reviewed one of his 
own books. No, but I could ! And then how I 

• o 

should like to recriminate, and defend ny^self indig- 
nantly ! I think I could be preciously severe^ Depend 
upon it, nobody knows a book"s faults so well as its 
author. J have a great idea of criticising <ny books for 
my posthumous memoirs. Shall I, Smith? Shall I, 
Lady Blessington ? ' 

Willis fell into conversation with the good-natured, 
though gouty James Smith, who talked to him of 
America, and declared that there never wq,s so drfight- 
ful a fellow as Washington Irving. ‘ I was once," he 
said, ‘ taken down with him into the country by a mer- 
chant to dinner. Our friend stopped his carriage at the 
gate of his park, and asked if we would walk through 
the grounds to the house. Irving refused, and held me 
down by the coa.t-tails, so* that we drove on to the house 
together, leaving our host to follow on foot. “ I make it 
a principle, said Irving^ ‘‘never to walk with a man 
through his own grounds. • I have no idea of praising a 
thing whether I like it or not. You and I will do them 
to-moi;row by ourselVes.” "* ‘'I’he Rejected Addresses," 
continues Willis, ‘got on hist Crutches about three o’clock 
iif the morning, and I made my bxit with the rest, thank- 
ing Heaven that, though in a strange country, my mother- 
tongue was the language of its men of genius." 

One of the moft interesting passages in the PenciJlings 
is that in which Willis describes a breakfast at Crabb 
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Robinson's chambers in the Temple, where hi met^ 
Charles and Mary Lamb, a privilege which he seems 
thoroughly to have appreciated. ‘I pever in my life,' 
he declares, ‘ hltd an invitation more to my taste. The 
Essays of Elia are certainly the most charming things 
in the world, and it has been, for the last ten years, my 
highest compliment to the literary taste of a friend to 
present him with a copy. ... I arrived half an hour 
before LayfiC, and* hid time to learn something of his 
peculiarities. Some family circumstances have tended 
to depress him of late years, and unless ejccited by 
convivial intercoui'se, he never shows a trace of what 
he once was. He is excessively given to mystifying 
his friends, and is never so delighted as when he has 
persuaded some one into a belief in one of his grave 
inven^ons. . ^ . There was a rap at the door at last, 
and enter a gentleman in black small - clothes and 
gaiters, short and very slight in his person, his hair 
just sprinkled with grey, a beautiful, decy-set, grey eye, 
aquiline nose, and a very indescribable mouth. His 
sister, whose literary reputation is very closely eissociated 
with her brottfer's, came in ffPter him. •She is a small, 
bent figure, evidently a victim to ill-health, and hears 
with difficulty. Her face has been, I should think, a 
fine, handsome one, and her bright gVey eye is still full 
of intelligence and fire. . . . 

‘I had set a large arm-chair for Miss I^mb. ‘‘Hpn't 
take it, Mary," said Lamb, ^willing it away from her^ery 
grav^y. ‘ It looks as iPyou were going to have a tbolh 
drawn." The conversation was very local, but perhaps 
in this way I saw more of the author, for his manner of 
speaking of their mutual friends, and the quaint humour 
with which Ite^omplained^ of one, and spoke well of 
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another, was so completely in the vein of his inimitable 
writings, that I could have fancied myself listening to an 
audible composition of new Elia. Nothing could be more 
delightful tlian the kindness and affection between the 
brother and sister, though Lamb was continually taking 
advantage of her deafness to mystify her on every topic 
that was started. “ Poor Mary,” he said, ‘‘she hears all 
of an epigram hut the' point.” “ What are you saying of 
me, Charles P” she asked. “ Mr. Willis,” said he, raising 
his voice, “admires your C<»i/hsio7LS of a Drunkard very 
much, and I was saying that it was no merit of yours 
that you undeistood the subject.” 

‘The conversation presently turned upon literary 
topics, and Lamb observed: “I don't know much of 
your American authors, ^lary, there, devours Cooper's 
novels with a ravcaious appetite with which I have no 
sympathy. The only American book I ever read twice 
was the Journal of Kdzi'ard Woohnnn^ a Quaker preacher 
and tinker, whose character is one of the finest I ever met. 
He tells a story or two about negro slaves that brought 
the tears into mv eyes. I can read no prose now, though 
Hazlitt sometimes, to be ^sure — but then Hazlitt is worth 
all the modern prose-writers put togetuer.” I mentioned 
having bought a copy of FJla the last day I was in 
America, to send as a parting gift to one of the most 
lovelv and talented women in the country. “ What did 
you give for itP” asked Lamb."^ “ About seven-and-six.” 
“ Permit me to pay you f^hat,” said he, and with the 
utiTKist earnestness he counted the money out on the 
table. “ I never yet wrote anything that would sell,” he 
continued. “ I am the publisher's ruin. My last poem 
won't sell a cop^. Have you seen it, Mr. Willis?” I 
had not. “It is only eighteenpence, ai.J I'll give you 
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sixpence towards it,""’ and he described to me wkere I^ 
should find it sticking up in a shop-window in the Strand. 

‘ Lamb ate nothing, and complained in a querulous 
tone oP the veiri pie. There was a kind of potted fish, 
which he had expected that our friend would procure 
for him. He inquired whether there was not a morsel 

left in the bottom of the last pot. IVIr. Robinson was 

• . * • 

not sure. “Send ifnd see,’^ said Lamb, “and if the })ot has 
been cleaned^ brin^ nfc the lid. I think the sight of it 
would do me good."' 'riie cover was brought, upon which 
there was a picture of the fish. Lamb kissed Jt with a 
reproachful look at his friend, and then left the table and 
began to wander round tlie room with a bioken, uncer- 
tain step, as if he almost forgot to ])ut one leg before 
the other. His sister rose after a while, and commenced 
walking up and down in the same maniuT on the opposite 
side or the table, and in the course of half an hour they 
took their leave." I^andor, in commenting on this pas- 
sage, says it is evident that Willis fidgeted the I^^imbs," 
and seems rather unaccountably annoyed* at his having 
alluded to Crabb Robinson simply as ‘ a barrister." 

In London Willis appears t#* have fallen upon his feet 
from the very fir^t. To the end of his life he looked 
back upon his first two years in laigland as the happiest 
and most successful period in fus whAle career. It was 
small wonder that he became a little dazzled and intoxi- 
cated by the brilliancy of his surroundings, wliich spj^ilt 
him for the homelier conditions of American life. ‘ Wlmt 
a star is mine," he wrote •to his lister Julia, three da^s 
after landing at Dover. ‘ All the best society of London 
exclusives is now open to me — me f without a sou in mj 
pmcket beyond what my pen brings nv', and with not 
only no influeacv from friends at home, but with a world 
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^of enCy and slander at my back. ... In a literary way I 
have already had offers from the CouHMagazine^th^ Metro- 
politan^ and the pj'ew Monthly^ of the first price for my 
articles. I sent a short tale, written in one day, to the Court 
Magazine^ and they gave me eight guineas for it at once. 
I lodge in Cavendish Square, the most fashionable part of 
the town, paying a guinea a week for my lodgings, and 
am as well off* as if I had been the son 6 f the President" 
Willis was constantly at Lad^ Blessin‘gton"s house, 
where he met some of the best masculine society of the 
day. At one dinner-party among his fellow-guests were 
D’lsraeli, Bulwer, Procter (Barry Cornwall), Lord 
Durham, and Sir Martin Shee. It was his first sight of 
Dizzy, whom he found looking out of the window with 
the last rays of sunlight reflected on the gorgeous gold 
flowers of an embroidered waistcoat. A white stick with 
a black cord and tassel, and a quantity of chains about 
his neck and pocket, rendered him rather a conspicuous 
object. ‘ Disraeli," says our chronicler, ‘ has one of the 
most remarkable faces I ever saw. He is vividly pale, 
and but for tiic energy of his action and the strength of 
his lungs, would seem a vrctim to consurrtption. His eye 
is as black as Erebus, and has the nfbst mocking, lying- 
in-wait expression conceivable. His mouth is alive with 
a kind of impatient nervousness, and when he has burst 
forth with a particularly successful cataract of expression, 
it jissumes a curl of triumplTant scorn that would be 
worthy of Mephistophele^.'‘ A thick, heavy mass of 
jSt-^black ringlets falls over his left cheek almost 1:0 his 
collarless stock, while on the right temple it is parted and 
put away with the smooth carefulness of a girl’s, find 
shines most unctuously with “thy incomparable oil. 
Macassar.”' Willis was always inte?vdted in dres#, 
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being himself a bom dandy, and he was inclined judg# 
a man by the cut of his coat and the set of his hat. On 
this occasion he remarks that Bulw^r was very badly 
dressed as usull, while Count D’Orsay was very splendid, 
but quite indefinable. ‘He seemed showily dressed till 
you looked to particulars, and then it seemed only a 
simple thing well fitted to a very ipagnificent person.’ 

The conversation jan at first on Sir Henry Taylor's 
new play^ Philip vap Artevelde, which the company 
thought overrated, and then passed to Beck ford, of Vathrk 
fame, who had already retired from the world, and was 
living at Bath in his usual eccentric fashion. Dizzy was 
the only person present who had met him, and, declares 
Willis, ‘I might as well attempt to gather up the foam 
of the sea as to convey an idea of the extraordinary 
langu^e in ^hich he clothed his description. There 
were at least five words in every sentence which must 
have been very much astonished at the use to which they 
were put, and yet no others apparently could so well have 
conveyed his ideeu He talked like a racehorse approach- 
ing the winning-post, every muscle in action, and the 
utmost energy of expression ffbwing out •in every burst. 
It is a great pity hfe is not in l^arliament.’ 

At midnight Lady Blessington leit the table, when the 
conversation took a politicaK turn, but D’lsraeli soon 
dashed oft‘ again with a story of an Irish dragoon who 
was killed in the Peninsular. ‘ His arm was shot off, and 
he was bleeding to death. When told he could not Hve, 
he called for a large 8ilver*goblet,'out of which he usualfy 
drank his claret He held it to the gushing artery, and 
filled it to the brim, then poured it slowly out upon the 
ground, saying, “ If that had l>een shed for old Ireland.” 
You can have fib idea how tly’illingly this little story was 
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ctold. Fonblanque, however, who is a cold political 
satirist, could see nothing in a man^s decanting his 
claret that was in the least sublime, so “ Vivian Grey 
got into a passion, and for a while was sildht/ 

Willis was now fairly launched in London society, 
literary and fashionable. He went to the Opera to hear 
Grisi, then young and pretty, and Lady Jllessington 
pointed out the beautiful Mrs. Norton, looking like a 
queen, and Lord Hrougham Hirting desperately with a 
lovely woman, ‘ his mouth going with the convulsive 
twitch that so disfigures hi in, and his most unsightly of 
pug-noses in tlie strongest relief against the red lining of 
the box." He breakfasted with ‘Barry Cornwall,’ whose 
poetry he greatly admired, and was introduced to the 
charming Mrs. Procter and the ‘yellow-tressed Adelaide,’ 
then only eight or nine years old. Proqter ga^ve his 
visitor a volume of his own poems, and told him anecdotes 
of the various authors he had known, Hazlitt, Lamb, 
Keats, and Shelley. Another interesting entertainment 
was an evening party at Edward Bulwer’s house. Willis 
arrived at eleven, and found his hostess alone, playing 
with a King Charles’ spaniel, while she awaited her guests. 

‘The author of Pclhmn^'' he writes, ‘is a younger son, 
and depends on his writings for a livelihood ; and truly, 
measuring works of fancy by what they will bring, a 
glance round his luxurious rooms is worth reams of puffs 
in the Quarterlies. He lives in the heart of favshionable 
Lortdon, entertains a great- deal, and is expensive in all 
his "habits, and for this pay Messrs. Clifford, Pelham, and 
Aram — most excellent bankers. As I looked at the 
beautiful woman before me, waiting to receive the rank 
and fashion of London, I thought that close-fisted old 
literature never had better reason for his partial largess.’ 
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Willis was astonished at the neglect witli wh^ch th!^ 
female portion of the assemblage was treatetl, no young 
man ever s{>eaking to a young lady except to ask her to 
dance. ‘The?e they sit with their inannnas,' he observes, 
‘their hands before them in the received attitude; and if 
there happens to be no dancing, looking at a print, or 
eating anjee, is for them the moijt entertaining circum- 
stance of thje evening. Late in the evening a charming 
girl, who js the reignyig belle of Naples, came in with her 
mother from the Opera, and I made this same remark to 
her, “I detest England for that \erv reason^'' she said 
frankly. “ It is the fashion in London for young men to 
prefer everything to the society of uomen. d'hey have 
their clubs, their horses, their rowing matches, their 
hunting, and everything else is a hotc ! How diflerent 
are t}^e samc^mcn at Naples ! They can never get enough 
of one there.'" . . . She mentioned several of the beaux 
of last winter who had returned to England. “ Here 
have I been in London a month, and thesp very men who 
were at my side all day on the Strada Nuova, and all 
but fighting to dance three times with me of an evening, 
have only left their cards, .^of becausL they care less 
about me, but because it is not the fashion — it would 
be talked about at the clubs; it is JcnoiciN^ to let us 
alone." ' • 

'ITiere were only three^men at the party, according to 
Willis, who could come under the head of hcaux^ but there 
were many distinguished persons. There was lly[-op"s 
sister, Mrs. Leigh, a thin, plain* middle-aged woman, of 
a serious countenance, but with very cordial, pleasing 
manners. Sheil, the famous Irish orator, small, dark, 
deceitful, and tajented-looking, with a s^^ueaky voice, was 
to be seen in**earnest conv<irsation with the courtly old 
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l,ord Clarendon. Fonblanque, with his pale, dislocated- 
looking face, was making the amiable, with a ghastly 
smile, to Lady Stepney, author of The Road to Ruin and 
other fashionable novels. The bilious Lord Durham, 
with his Brutus head and severe countenance, high-bred 
in appearance in spite of the worst possible coat and 
trousers, was talking . politics with ^owring. Prince 
Moscowa, son of Marshal Ney, plain, determined- 
looking young man, was unconscious, of everything but the 
presence of the lovely Mrs. Leicester Stanhope. Her 
husband, afterwards Sir Leicester, who had 'been Byron's 
companion in (ireecc, was introduced to Willis, and the 
two soon became on intimate terms. 

In the course of the season Willis made the acquaint- 
ance of Miss Mitford, who invited him to spend a week 
with her at lier cottage near Reading. In aTetter to her 
friend, Miss Jephson, Miss Mitford says : ‘ I also like very 
much Mr. Willis, an American author, who is now under- 
stood to be here to publish his account of England. He 
is a very elegant young man, more like one of the best 
of our peers' sons than a rough rej)ublican.' The admira- 
tion was apparently mutual, for AVillis, in a letter to the 
author of Our Village ^ says : ‘ You are distinguished in the 
world as the gentlewonvan '' among authoresses, as you 
are for your rank merelv^ in literature. I have often 
thought you very enviable for the universality of that 
opinion about you. Vou share it with Sir Philip Sidney, 
wl)o was in his day the ^cutUnmu among authors. I look 
with great interest for your new tragedy. I think your 
mind is essentially dramatic ; and in that, in our time, 
you are alone. I know no one else who could have 
written Rienziy aTid I felt Charles /. to my fingers' ends, 
as one feels no other inodern play.' 
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Willis was less happy in his relations with llarriei 
Martineau, to whom he was introduced just before 
her departure for America. ‘While I was preparing 
for my traveR,** she writes, in her own account of the 
interview, ‘ an acquaintance brought a buxom gentle- 
man, whom he introduced under the name of Willis. 
There wa^ something rather engaging in the round 
face, brisk ^air, and cnjouom tit of the young man ; 
but his jonscioiis dandyism and unparalleled self-com- 
placency spoiled the satisfaction, though they increased 
the inclination to laugh, . . . He whipped •his bright 
little boot with his bright little cane, while he ran over* 
the names of all his distinguished fellow-countrymen, 
and declared that he would send me letters to them all.' 
Miss Martineau further relates that the tew lettei*s she 
prese^ited n^iet with a very indifferent reception. Her 
indignation increased when she found that in his private 
correspondence W^illis had given the impression that she 

was one of his most intimate friends. In his own 

» 

account of the intcirview lu' merel\ says: ‘I was taken 
by the clever translator of Faust to see the celebrated 
Miss iVIartincau. She has pi^^haps at tins moment the 
most general aiuf enviable reputation in Ihigland, and 
is the only one of the literaj'v cli(yie whose name is 
mentioned without some envious qualification.' 

A budget of literary news sent to the Mirror includes 
such items as that ‘D'Israeli is driving about in an open 
carriage with Lady S., looking more melancholy 1:ljan 
usual. The absent barofiet, whose place he fills, is about 
to bring an action against him, which will finish his 
career, unless he can coin the damages in his brain. 
Mrs. Hemans is dying of consumption ift Ireland. I have 
been passing a week at a coiintry-house, w here Miss Jane 
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Porter [author of Scottish Chiefs] and Miss Pardoe 
[author of Beauties of the Bosphorus] were staying. Miss 
Porter is one of h^ own heroines grown oldj a still, noble 
wreck of beauty. . . . Dined last week with Joanna 
Baillie at Hampstead — the most charming old lady I 
ever saw. To-day I dine with Longman, to meet Tom 
Moore, who is living imog. near this Nestor of publishers, 
and pegging hard at his Historij of Ireland . . . Lady 
Blessingtonls new book makes a great noise. Living as 
she does twelve hours out of the twenty-four in the midst 
of the mo!^t brilliant and intellectually exh^sting circle 
in London, I only wonder how she found time to write it. 
Yet it was written in six weeks ! Her novels sell for a 
hundred pounds more than any other author’s, except 
Bulwer’s. Bulwer gets ci?1400 ; Lady Blessington, cP400 ; 
Mrs. Norton, £9.50 ; Lady Charlotte Bury, £900 ; Grattan, 
^300 ; and most other authors below this. Captain 
Marry at’s gross trash sells immensely about Wapping and 
Portsmoutli, and brings him in 3^500 or -P600 the book — 
but that can scarce be called literature. D’lsraeli cannot 
sell a book at all., I hear. Is not that odd ? I would 
give more for one of his books than for forty of the 
common saleable things about town.’ 

One more description of a literary dinner at Lady 
Blessington’s may be quoted before Willis’s account of 
this, his first and npst memorable London season, is 
brought to an end. Among the company on this occasion 
wegre' Moore, D’Israeli, and Dr. Beattie, the King’s phy- 
sician, who was himself a poet. Moore had been rural- 
ising for a year at Slopperton Cottage, and, before his 
arrival, D’Israeli expressed his regret that he should have 
been met on his return to town with a savage article in 
Fraser on his supposed plagiarisms. Lady Blessington 
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declared that he would never see it, since he ifbarded 
himself against the sight and knowledge of criticism as 
other people guarded against the plague. Some one 
remarked on Moore's passion for rank. ‘ He was sure to 
have five or six invitations to dine on the same day,' it 
was said, ‘and he tormented himself with the idea that 
he had p^haps not accepted the most exclusive. He 
would get off from ^n engagement with a countess to 

dine with a marchioness, and from a marchioness to 

• • 

accept the invitation of a duchess. As he cared little 
for the society of men, and would sing and delight- 
ful only for the applause of women, it mattered little 
whether one circle was more talented than another.' 

At length Mr. Moore was announced, and the poet, 

‘ sliding his little feet up to Lady lllessington, made his 
compji men ts^ with an ease and gaiety, combined with a 
kind of worshipping deference, that were worthy of a 
prime minister at the Court of Love. . . . His eyes still 
sparkle like a champagne l)ul)l)le, though the invader has 
drawn his pencillings about the corners ; and there is a 
kind of wintry red that seems enamelled on his cheek, the 
eloquent record of the claret? bis wit Hias brightened. 
His mouth is theViost characteristic feature of all. The 
lips are delicately cut, and as^ changeable as an aspen ; 
but there is a set-up look al^out the ^ower lip — a deter- 
mination of the muscle to a particular expression, and 
you fancy that you can see wit astride upon it., Jt is 
arch, confident, and half diffident, as if he were disgirising 
his pleasure at applause, while* another bright gleam of 
fancy was breaking upon him. The slightly tossed nose 
confirms the fun of his expression, and altogether it is a 
face that sparkles, beams, and radiates.^ 

The conversation at diiyier that night was the most 
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Ijrilliarit that the American had yet heard in London, 
Sir Walter Scott was the first subject of discussion, Lady 
Blessington having^ just received from Sir William Gell 
the manuscript of a volume on the last dayo of Sir Walter 
Scott, a melancholy chronicle of ruined health and weak- 
ened intellect, which was afterwards suppressed. Moore 
then described a visit he had paid to Abbotsford, when 
his host was in his prime. ^ Scott,’ he said, ‘ was the 
most manly and natural character in the ^orld. His 
hospitality was free and open as the day ; he lived freely 
himself, an^ expected his guests to do the saipe. . . . He 
never ate or drank to excess, but he had no system ; his 
constitution was Herculean, and he denied himself 
nothing. I went once from a dinner-party at Sir Thomas 
Lawrence’s to meet Scott at another house. We had 
hardly entered the room when we were set down to a hot 
supper of roast chicken, salmon, punch, e\c., an3 Sir 
Walter ate immensely of everything. What a contrast 
between this and the last time I saw jiim in London ! He 
had come to efubark for Italy, (juite broken down both 
in mind and body. He gave Mrs. Moore a book, and I 
asked him if he would mat-e it more valuable by writing 
in it. He thought I meant that he should write some 
verses, and said, “ I never write poetry now.” I asked 
him to write only his name^ and hers, and he attempted 
it, but it was quite illegible.’ 

O’Connell next becTame the topic of conversation, and 
Moore declared that he wou4d be irresistible if it were 
nof f6r two blots on his character, viz. the contributions 
in Ireland for his support, and his refusal to give satis- 
faction to the man he was willing to attack. ‘They may 
say what they will of duelling,’ he continued, ‘but it is 
the great preserver of the decencies of society. The old 
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school which made a man responsible for his wofds wa% 
the better.’ Moore related how O'Connell had accepted 
Peel’s challenge, and then delayed ^ meeting on the 
ground of hi§ wife’s illness, till the law interfered. 
Another Irish patriot refused a meeting on account of 
the illness of his daughter, whereupon a Dublin wit com- 
posed the following epigram upon^the two : — 

^Son1% men wifii a horror of slauf^hter, 

•Improve on tfie Scripture command. 

And honour their — wife and their daughter — 

That their days may he long in the land.’* 

Alluding to Grattan’s dying advice to his son, ‘ Always 
be ready with the pistol,’ Moore asked, ‘ Is it not wonder- 
ful that, with all the agitation in Ireland, we have had 
no such men^since his time? The ^^hole country in con- 
vulsion — people’s lives, fortune, religion at stake, and 
not a gleam of talent from one’s year’s end to another. 
It is natural for sparks to be struck out in a time of 
violence like this — but Ireland, for alPthat is worth 
living for, i? dead ! You can saircelv reckon Sheil of the 
calibre of the Spirits of old, and ()'(k)np-ell, with all his 
faults, stands aloi#e in his glory.’ 

In the drawing-room, after dinner, some allusion to the 
later Platon ists caused D’Israeli to Hare u|>. His wild 
black eyes glistened, and his nervous lips poured out 
eloquence, wdiile a whole ottomanfill of noble ex(juisites 
listened in amazement, He'» gave an account of Thomas 
TayJbr, one of the last e»f the i’latonists, who hadHvt)r- 
shipped Jupiter in a baek-parlour in Ix)ndon a few years 
before. In his old age he was turned out of his lodgings, 
for attempting, as he said, to worship his gods according 
to the dictates of his conscience, his landlady having 
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objected to his saxirificing a bull to Jupiter in her parlour. 
The company laughed at this story as a good inven-» 
tion, but Dizzy aasured them it was literally true, and 
gave his father as his authority. Merfnwhile 5Vloore 
‘ went glittering on ’ with criticisms upon Grisi and the 
Opera, and the subject of music being thus introduced, 
he was led, with great difficulty, to the piano. Willis 
describes his singing as ‘a kind of fdmirable recitative, 
in which every shade of thought is syllabled and dwelt 
upon, and the sentiment of the song goes through your 
blood, warming you to the very eyelids, and starting your 
tears if you have a soul or sense in you. I have heard of 
women fainting at a song of Moore’s ; and if the burden 
of it answered by cliance to a secret in the bosom of the 
listener, I should think that the heart would break with 
it. After two or tliree songs of Lady piessington’s 
choice, he rambled over the keys a while, and then sang 
^ When first I met thee’ with a pathos that beggars 
description. When the last word had faltered out, he 
rose and took llady Blessington’s hand, said Good -night, 
and was gone before a word was uttered. For a full 
minute after he closed the' door no one spoke. I could 
have wished for myself to drop silently asleep where I 
sat, with the tears in my eyes and the softness upon my 
heart.’ 


PART II 

Having received invitations to stay with Lord Dalhousie 
and the Duke of Gordon, Wijlis went north at the begin- 
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mng of September, 1834. The nominal attraction ofc 
Scotland he found, rather to his dismay, was the shooting* 
The gyest, h^ observes, on arriving at a country-house, is 
asked whether be prefers a flint or a percussion lock, and 
a double-barrelled Manton is put into his hands ; while 
after breakfast the ladies leave the table, wishing him 
good sporU ‘ I ^ould rather hav^ gone to the library,' 
says the P^nciller. % ^ An aversion to walking, except 
upon smqoth flag-stgnes, a poetical tenderness on the 
subject of putting birds “ out of their misery,'’ and hands 
much more at home with the goose-quill than the gun, 
were some of my private objections to the order of the 
day.’ At Dalhousie, the son of the house. Lord Ramsay, 
and his American visitor were mutually astonished at 
each other’s appearance when they met in tlie park, 
prepved for^a morning’s sport. 

‘ From the elegant Oxonian I had seen at breakfast,’ 
writes Willis, ‘ he (Lord Ramsay) was transformed into 
a figure something rougher than his Highland dependant, 
in a woollen shooting-jacket, pockets of any number and 
capacity, trousers of the coarsest plaid, hobnailed shoes 
and leather gaiters, and a habTl of handling his gun that 
would have been fespected on the Mississippi. My own 
appearance in high-heeled Frepch boots and other corre- 
sponding gear, for a tramp over sJubble and marsh, 
amused him equally; bt^t my wardrobe was exclusively 
metropolitan, and there was no alternative.’ It was hard 
and exciting work, the n?)vicc discovered, to tryge 
through peas, beans, turnips,* and corn, soaked with 
showers, and muddied to the knees till his Parisian 
boots were reduced to the consistency of brown paper. 
He came home, much to his own reli^, without having 
brought the blood of his^ host’s son and heir on his 
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(head, and he made a mental note never to go to Scot- 
land again without hobnailed boots and a shooting- 
jacket. # 

On leaving Dalhousie Willis spent a few days in Edin- 
burgh, where he breakfasted with Professor Wilson, alias 
Christopher North. The Professor, he says, talked away 
famously, quite oblivious of the fact that the tea was 
made, and the breakfast-dishes were fmo1<ing^n the table. 
He spoke much of Blackwood, who then lay dj^ing, and 
described him as a man of the most refined literary taste, 
whose opinion of a book he would trust before that of 
* any one he knew. Wilson inquired if his guest had 
made the acquaintance of Lockhart. ‘I have not,** re- 
plied Willis. ‘He is almost the only literary man in 
London I have not met ; and I must say, as the editor 
of the Quartcrli/ RcvicK^ and the most ui\fair and un- 
principled critic of the day, I have no wish to know 
him. I never heard him well spoken of. I have pro- 
bably met a hundred of his accpiaintances, but I have' 
not yet seen one who ])retended to be his friend.** Wilson 
defended the absent one, who, he said, was the mildest 
and most unassuming ol' men, and dissected a book 
for pleasure, without thinking of the feelings of the 
author. 

The breakfast had been cooling for an hour when the 
Professor leant back, with his chair still towards the fire, 
and ‘ seizing the teapot as if it were a sledge-hammer, he 
poui^d from one cup to the other without interrupting 
the stream, overrunning 5otii cup and saucer, and partly 
flooding the tea-tray. He then set the cream towards 
me with a carelessness that nearly ovei*set it, and in try- 
ing to reach an egg from the centre of the table, broke 
two. He took no notice of his own awkwardness, but 
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drank his cup of tea at a single draught, ate his^g ii^ 
the same expeditious manner, and went on talking of the 
“ Noctes,*^ and Lockhart, and Blackwo9d, as if eating his 
breakfast were% rather a troublesome parenthesis in his 
conversation/ Wilson offered to give his guest letters 
to Wordsworth and Southey, if he intended to return by 
the Lakes.^ ‘ I lived a long time in their neighbourhood,' 
he said, ‘ and kndw Wordsworth pVrhaps as well as any 
one. Many^a day I have walked over the hills with him, 
and listened to his repetition of his own poetry, which, 
of course, fijled my mind completely at the^time, and 
perhaps started the poetical vein in mo, though I cannot 
agree with the critics that my poetry is an imitation of 
Wordsworth's.' 

‘ Did Wordsworth repeat any other poetry than his 
own ? ' 

‘Never in a single instance, to inv knowledge. He is 
remarkable for the manner in which he is wrapped up 
in his own poetical life. Kverytliing ministers to it. 
Everything is done with reference to it. lie is all and 
only a poet.' 

‘ What is Scflithey's manner -of life r ' 

‘Walter Scott# said of him thfit he lived too much 
with women. He is secluded in the country, and sur- 
rounded by a circle of adiniring friends, who glorify 
every literary project he undertakes, and persuade him, 
in spite of his natural it\odesty, that he can tio nothing 
wrong. He has great genkis, and is a most estimable 
mart*’ . ’ 

On the same day that he breakfasted with Wilson, 
this fortunate tourist dined with Jeffrey, with whom • 
Lord Brougham was staying. Unluckily, Brougham was 
absent, at a public dinner given to Lord Grey, who also 
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happefted to be in Edinburgh at the time. Willis was 
charmed with Jeffrey, with his frank smile, hearty 
manner, and graceful style of putting an guest at his 
ease. But he cared less for the political conversation at 
table. ‘ It had been my lot,’ he says, ‘ to be thrown 
principally among Tories {Conservatives is the new name) 
since my arrival in England, and it was difficult to rid 
myself at once of the impressions of a fortnight passed in 
the castle of a Tory earl. My sympathies ftn the great 
and glorious occasion [the Whig dinner to Lord Grey] 
were slower than those of the rest of the company, and 
much of their enthusiasm seemed to me overstrained. 
Altogether, I entered less into the spirit of the hour 
than I could have wished. Politics are seldom witty 
or amusing ; and though I was charmed with the 
good sense and occasional eloquence of Lord Jeffrey, 
I was glad to get upstairs to ehasse-cafe an3 the 
ladies.’ 

Willis aggravated a tem])orary lameness by dgincing 
at the ball that followed the Whig banquet, and was 
compelled to abandon a charming land-route north that 
he had mapped out, and allow himself to be taken ^this 
side up’ on a steamer to Aberdeen. Here he took coach 
for Fochabers, and thence posted to Gordon Castle. 
At the castle lie found himself in the midst of a most 
distinguished company ; the page who showed* him to 
his room running over the naihes of Lord Aberdeen and 
Lord 'Claude Hamilton, the- Duchess of Richmond and 
hev ^‘•daughter, Lady Sophia Lennox, Lord and Lady 
Stormont, Lord and Lady Mandeville, Lord and Lady 
Morton, Lord Aboyne, Lady Keith, and twenty other 
lesser lights. The duke himself came to fetch his 
guest before dinner, and presented him to the duchess 
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and the rest of the party. In a letter to Lady BlesdSngton 
.Williasays : ‘ I am delighted with the duke and duchess. 
He is a delightful, hearty old fello\^ full of fun and 
conversation, and she is an uncommonly fine woman, 
and, without beauty, has something agreeable in her 
countenance. Pour vwi-mSmey I get on better every- 
where than in your presence. I only fear I talk too 
much ; but all tl!e ij^orld is particularly civil to me, and 
among a sco^e of people, no one of whom I had ever seen 
yesterday,' I find myself quite at home to-day.' 

The ten at Gordon Castle Willis afterwards set 
apart in his memory as ^a bright ellipse in the usual 
procession of joys and sorrows." He certainly made the 
most of this unique opportunity of observing the manners 
and customs of the great. The routine of life at the 
castle was what each guest chose to make it. ‘ Between 
breakfast and lunch," he writes, ‘ the ladies were usually 
invisible, and the gentlemen rode, or shot, or played 
billiards. At two o'clock a dish or two of hot game and 
a profusion of cold meats were set on small tables, and 
everybody came in for a kind of lounging half meal, 
which occupied perhaps an h(v;r. Thence all adjourned 
to the drawing-room, under the windows of which were 
drawn up carriages of all descriptions, witli grooms, 
outriders, footmen, and saddlc-borses for gentlemen and 
ladies. Parties were then made up for driving or riding, 
and from a pony-chaise to a phaeton and four, there 
was no class of vehicle thcit was not at your disposal. 
In ten minutes the carfiagr*^wcrc all filled, and a’^^ay 
they flew, some to the banks of the Spey or the seaside, 
some to the drives in the park, and all with the delight- 
ful consciousness that speed where you yould, the horizon 
scarce limited the possessions of your host, and you were 
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^everyvfhere at home. The ornamental gates flying open 
at your approach ; the herds of red deer trooping away 
from the sound gf your wheels ; the stately pheasants 
feeding tamely in the immense preserves ; the sfalking 
gamekeepers lifting their hats in the dark recesses of the 
forest — there was something in this perpetual reminder 
of your privileges which, as a novelty, was far from dis- 
agreeable. I could not, at the time,. bring myself to feel, 
what perhaps would be more poetical and republican, 
that a ride in the wild and unfenced forest of my own 
country wquld have been more to my taste.\ 

Willis came to the conclusion that a North American 
Indian, in his more dignified phase, closely resembled an 
English nobleman in manner, since it was impossible to 
astonish either. All violent sensations, he observes, are 
avoided in high life. ' In conversation nothing is so 
“odd’' (a word that in English means ever}^thing dis- 
agreeable) as emphasis, or a startling epithet, or gesture, 
and in common intercourse nothing is so vulgar as any 
approach to “A scene.’' For all extraordinary admira- 
tion, the word “capital” suffices; for all ordinary praise, 
the word “nioe”; for nil condemnatibn in morals, 
manners, or religion, the word “ oddi” . . . What is 
called an overpowering person is immediately shunned, 
for he talks too much, and excites too much attention. 
In any other country he would be considered amusing. 
He is regarded here as a monopoliser of the general in- 
tcre^, and his laurels, talk lie never so well, overshadow 
th^ rest of the company.’ ' » 

On leaving Gordon Castle, Willis crossed Scotland by 
the Caledonian Canal, and from Fort William jolted in 
a Highland cart through Glencoe to Tarbet on Lomond. 
Thence the regulation visits were paid to Loch Katrine, 
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the Trossachs and Callander. Another stay at Dalhousi^ 
Castle gave the tourist an opportunity of seeing Abbots- 
ford, whera he heard much talk of Sir Walter Scott. 
Lord tDalhousrc had many anecdotes to tell of Scott's 
school-days, and Willis recalled some reminiscences of 
the Wizard that he had heard from Moore in London. 
‘ Scott waa^the soul of honesty,' Moore had said. ‘ When 
I waa on a visit to h\jn, we were coming up from Kelso 
at sunset,^ and as there was to be a fine moon, I quoted 
to him his own rule for seeing “ fair Melrose aright," and 
propKDsed toostay an hour and enjoy it. “Bah," said 
Scott. “I never saw it by moonlight." We went, 
however, and Scott, who seemed to be on the most 
familiar terms with the cicerone, pointed to an empty 
niche, and said to him : “ I think I have a Virgin and 
Child that will just do for your niche. I 'll send it to 
you." “ How happy you have made that man," I said. 
“ Oh," said Scott, “ it was always in tlie way, and Madam 
Scott is constantly grudging it house-room. We're well 
rid of it." Any other man would have allowed himself 
at least the credit of a kind action,' 

After a sta^ at a Lancashire country-house, Willis 
arrived at Liverpool, where he got his first sight of the 
newly-opened railway to Manchester. In the letters and 
journals of the period, it is rather unusual to come upon 
any allusion to the great revolution in land-travelling. 
We often read of our grandfathers' astonishment ^t the 
steam-packets that crossed the Atlantic in a fortnight, 
but they seem to have sHd i/ito the habit of travelTihg 
by rail almost as a matter of course, much as their 
descendants have taken to touring in motor-cars, Willis 
the observant, however, has left on record his sensations 
during his first journey by rail. 

N 
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^ Down we dived into the long tunnel,’ he relates, 
emerging from the darkness at a pace that made my hair 
sensibly tighten, and hold on with apprehension. Thirty 
miles in the hour is pleasant going when one is a little 
accustomed to it, it gives one such a pleasant contempt 
for time and distance. The whizzing past of the 
return trains, going in the opposite direction with the 
same degree of velocity — making yon recoil in one second, 
and a mile off the next — was the only thipg which, 
after a few minutes, I did not take to very kindly.’ 

Willis adds to our obligations by reporting the cries 
of the newsboys at the Elephant and Castle, where all 
the coaches to and from the South stopped for twenty 
minutes. On the occasion that our traveller passed 
through, the boys were crying ‘ Noospipper, sir ! Buy 
the morning pippers, sir ! Times ^ Herald^ ChrinmeT^ and 
Munnhig Post^ sir — contains Lud Brum’s entire 
innihalation of Lud Nummanby — Ledy Flor ’Estings’ 
murder by Lud Melbun and the INIaids of Honour — 
debate on the Croolty-IIannimals Bill, and a fatil cats- 
trophy in conskens of loosfer matches ! , Sixpence, only 
sixpence 1 ’ 

In November Willis returned to trondon, and took 
lodgings in Vigo Street. • During the next ten months he 
seems to have done a good deal of work for the magazines, 
and to have been made much of in society as a literary 
cele^biity. His stories and, articles, which appeared in 
th'^ New Monthly Mag^’^ine pnder the pseudonym of 
Philip Slingsby, were eagerly read by the public of that 
day. He wa^ presented at court, admitted to the 
Athenaeum and Travellers’ Clubs, and patronised by 
Lady Charlotte ISury and Lady Stepney, ladies who were 
in the habit of writing bad novels, and giving excellent 
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PKnners. Madden, Lady Blessington’s biographer, whd 
saw a good deal of Willis at this time, says that he 
was extremely agreeable young mtfn, somewhat over- 
dressed, and little too d&momtrai\f^ but abounding 
in good spirits. * He was observant and communica- 
tive, lively and clever in conversation, having the 
peculiar ait of njaking himself agreeable to ladies, old 
and young, •in his manner, and on exceedingly 
good terrps with himself.’ 

Not only had Willis the cntrvc into fashionable 
Bohemia, bift he was well received in many Tamilies of , 
unquestionable respectability. Elderly and middle- 
aged ladies wei*e especially attracted by his flattering 
attentions and deferential manners, and at this time 
two of his most devoted friends were Mrs. Shaw of the 
Man#r House, Lee, a daughter of Lord Erskine, and 
Mrs. Skinner of Shirley Lark, the wife of an Indian 
nabob. Their houses were alwa\s open to him, and he 
says in a letter to his motlier : ^ I have^two homes in 
England where I am loved like a child. I had a letter 
from Mrs. Shaw, who thought^ I looked Jow-spirited at 
the opera the oth|r night. “ Young men have but two 
causes of unhappiness,” slie writes, ‘‘ love and money. 

If it is money ^ Mr. Shaw wishes me* to say you shall 
have as much as you want ; 4f it is /otr, tell us the lady, 
and perhaps we can heljf you.’*'* I spend my Sundays 
alternately at their splendid country-house, . and^ at 
Mrs* Skinner’s, and they^cajj. i^ever get enough of ifle. 

I am often asked if I carry a love-philter with 
me.’ 

At Shirley Park, Willis struck up friendship with 
Jane Porter, and made the acquaintance of Lady 
Morgan, Praed, John Leech, 'and Martin Tupper. Mn. 
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Skinner professed to be extremely anxtous to find him 
a suitable wife, and in a confidential letter to her, he 
writes : ‘You say if you had a daughter ycfu would give 
her to me. If you had one, I should cei^inly take you 
at your word, provided this expose of my poverty did 
not change your fancy. I should like to marry in 
England, and I feel every day that my best^years and 
best affections are running to waste. I am^, proud to he 
an American, but as a literary man, I would rather live 
in England. So if you know of any affectionate and 
. good girl ^ho would be content to live a qhiet life, and 
could love your humble servant, you have full power to 
dispose of me, provided she has five hundred a year, or 
as much more as she likes. I know enough of the 
world to cut my throat, rather than bring a delicate 
woman down to a dependence on my brains for support.’ 

In March of this year, 1835, Willis produced his 
Melanie^ and other Poems^ which was ‘ edited ’ by Barry 
Cornwall. Hci received the honour of a parody in the 
Bon Gaxdtier Ballads^ entitled ‘ The Fight with the 
Snapping Turtle, or the American St. George.’ In this 
ballad Willis and Bryant are represented as setting out 
to kill the Snapping Turtle, spun’ed on by the offer of a 
hundred dollars leward. The turtle swallows Willis, 
but is thereupon taken ill, and having returned him to 
earth again, dies in great agony. When he claims the 
re^vard, he is informed that • 

^ Since you draggt^^ tlie tarnal crittur 
From the bottom of the ponds, 

Here’s the hundred dollars due you 
All fn Pennsylvanian bonds.* 

At the end of the poem is a drawing of a pair of stocks, 
labelled ‘ The only good American securities.’ 
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Willis seems to have been too busy to Boswellise this 
season, but we get a glimpse of him in his letters to 
Miss Mitford, and one or two of the ^otes in his diary 
are worth quoting. On April he writes to the author 
of Our Village in his usuetl flattering style : ‘ I am anxious 
to see your play and your next book, and I quite agree 
with you that tlje drama is youi; pkdy though I think 
laurels, and . spreaditig ones, ai-e sown for you in every 
department of writing. Nobody ever wrote better 
prose, and what could not the author of R^aizi do in 
verse. For* myself, I am far from considc't'ing myself 
regularly embarked in literature, and if I can live with- 
out it, or ply any other vocation, shall vote it a thank- 
less trade, and save my “ entusymussy for my wife and 
children — when I get them. I am at present steeped 
to the lips in London society, going to everything, from 
Devonshire House to a publisher's dinner in Paternoster 
Row, and it is not a bod olla podrtda of life and 
manners. I dote on England and true^ English,'* and 
was never so happy, or so at a loss to find a minute for 
care or forethought.' ^ , 

In his diary fof June 30, Willis notes : ‘ Breakfasted 
with Samuel Rogers. Talked of Mrs. Butler's book, 
and Rogers gave us suppressed passages. Talked critics, 
and said that as long as you cast a shadow, you were 
sure that you possessed® substance. Coleridge said of 
Southey, “ I never think of liim but os mending a* pen." 
Souihey said of Coleridgcj, ‘^Vhenever anything preselits 
itself to him in the form of a duty, that moment he 
finds himself incapable of looking at it."' On July 9 
we have the entry : ^ Dined with Dr. Reattie, and met 
Thomas Campbell. . . . He spoke of Scott's slavishness 
to men of rank, but said it^did not interfere with his 
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<genius. Said it sunk a man’s heart to think that he 
and Byron were dead, and there was nobody left to 
praise or approve.* . . . He told a story of dining with 
Burns and a Bozzy friend, who, when Campbell proposed 
the health of Mr. Burns, said, Sir, you will always be 
known as Mr. Campbell, but posterity will talk of 
Bui He was playful and amusing, and vdrank gin 

and water.’ 

While staying with the Skinners in August, Willis 
met his fate in the person of Miss Mary Stace, 
daughter 6f a General Stace. After a week’s acquaint- 
ance he proposed to her, and was accepted. She was, 
we are told, a beauty of the purest Saxon type, with a 
bright complexion, blue eyes, light - brown hair, and 
delicate, regular features. Her disposition was clinging 
and affectionate, and she had enjoyed the relvgious 
bringing up that her lover thought of supreme im- 
portance to a woman. General Stace agreed to allow 
his daughter a year, which with the X^400 that 

Willis made by his pen, was considered a sufficient 
income for the young couple to star1?> housekeeping 
upon. 

Willis, who had promised to pay Miss Mitford a 
visit in the autumn, writes to her on September 22, 
to explain that all his plan^ were altered. ‘Just before 
starting with Miss Jane Porter on a tour that was to 
inckide Reading,’ he says, ‘ I went to a picnic, fell in 
loVe with a blue-eyed - girj, ^nd (after runnings the 
gauntlet successfully through France, Italy, Greece, 
Germany, Asia Minor, and Turkey) I renewed my 
youth, and became “ a suitor for love.” I am to 
be married {sequitm) on Thursday week. . . . The 
lady who is to take me, as the Irish say, “ in a present,” 
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is some six years youijger than myself, gentle, religious, 
relying, and unambitious. She has never been whirled 
through the gay society of London, «o is not giddy or 
vain. She hai^ never swum in a gondola, or written a 
sonnet, so has a proper respect for those who have. 
She is called pretty, but is more than that in vi}j eyes ; 
sings as if her heart were hid in. her lips, and loves me. 
. . . We eye bourftl to Paris for a month (because I 
think aniusement b^ter than reflection when a woman 
makes a doubtful bargain), and by November we return 
to London ’for the winter, and in the spiing sail for 
America to see my mother. I have promised to live 
mainly on this side of the water, and shall return in 
the course of a year to try what contentment may be 
sown and reaped in a green lane in Kent.’ 

While the happy pair were on their honeymoon, 
Lady Blessington had undertaken to see the Paicillhiffs 
by the Way through the press. For the first edition 
Willis received <£^250, but he made, from first to last, 
about a thousand pounds by the boolv. Its appear- 
ance in volun^ form had been anticipated by Lockhart’s 
scathing review jn the Quarterly for September 18B5. 
The critic, annoyed at Willis’s strictures on himself in 
the interview with Professor Wikon, attacked the 
Ptncillmffs, as they had cippeared in the New York 
Mirror^ with all proper names printed in full, and 
many personal details thaPwere left out in the English 
edition. Lockhart alvja^ !«iew how to stab'^a ifian 
in the tenderest place, and he stabbed Willis in his 
gentility. After pointing out that while visiting in 
London and the provinces as a ^oung American 
sonneteer of the most ultra-sentimental delicacy, the 
Penciller was all the timOthe regular paid correspon- 
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•dent of a New York Journal, he observes that the 
letters derive their powers of entertainment chiefly 
from the light that they reflect upon the «mannew and 
customs of the author's own countrynifen, since, from 
his sketches of English interiors, the reader may learn 
what American breakfast, dinners, and table-talk are 
Tiot ; or at all event;^ what they were not in those 
circles of American society with which^ the writer 
happened to be familiar. . , 

‘Many of this persons discoveries,' continues Lockhart, 
warming t6 his work, ‘ will be received with ridicule in 
his own country, where the doors of the best houses 
were probably not opened to him as liberally as those 
of the English nobility. In short, we are apt to 
consider him as a just representative — not of the 
American mind and manners generally — but only of 
the young men of fair education among the busy, 
middling orders of mercantile cities. In his letters 
from Gordon Castle there are bits of solid, full-grown 
impudence ancl impertinence ; while over not a few of 
the paragraphs is a varnish of conceited vulgarity which 
is too ludicrous to be seriously offensive, . . , We can 
well believe that Mr. Willis depicted tlie sort of society 
that most interestJ* his countrymen, “ born to be slaves 
and struggling to be lords/’ their servile adulation of 
rank and talent ; their stupid admiration of processions 
and. levees, are leading feaVures of all the American 
bdbks bf travel. . . . iliincl^ doubt if all the pretty 
things we have quoted will so far propitiate Lady 
Blessington as to make her again admit to her table 
the animal whq. has printed what ensues. [Here 
follows the report of Moore’s conversation on the sub- 
ject of O’Connell.] As far^as we are acquainted with 
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English or American literature, this is the first example, 
of a man creeping into your home, and forthwith, 
before your claret is dry on his lips, printing tabU-talk 
on delicate subjects ^ and capable of comprommiig indi- 
viduals.’’ 

The Quarterly having thus given the lead, the rest 
of the Tory magazines gaily followed suit. Maginn 
flourished hjs shill^agh, and belaboured his victim 
with a brutality iha^ has hardly ever been equalled, 
even by the pioneer journals of the Wild West. ‘This 
is a goose of* a book," he begins, ‘or if anybody wishes 
the idiom changed, the book of a goose There is not 
an idea in it beyond what might germinate in the 
brain of a washerwoman." He then proceeds to call 
the author by such elegant names as ‘ lickspittle," 

‘ beggarly oskittler," jackass, ninny, haberdasher, 

‘ fifty-fifth rate scribbler of gripe-visited sonnets," and 
‘ namby-pamby writer in twaddling albums kept by 
the mustachioed widows or bony matrons of Portland 
Place." 

The people , whose hospitality Willis was accused of 
violating wrote to assure him of the pleasure his book 
had given them. Lord Dalhousie writes : ‘ We all 
agree in one sentiment, that a m^re amusing and 
delightfu^l production was «never issued by the press. 
The Duke and Duchess ^of Gordon were here lately, 
and expressed themselves in similar terms." ‘L^y 
Blessington did not withcjraw l>er friendship, but WilMs 
admits, in one of his letfers, that he heul no deeper 
r^ret than that his indiscretion should have checked 
the freedom of his approach to her. ^ As a result of 
the slashing reviews, the book sold with the readiness 
of a succ^s de scandale^ though it had been so rigorously 
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• edited for the English market, that very few indiscre- 
tions were left. 

The unexpurgated version of the Pencillhigs was, 
however, copied into the English paj5fers and eagerly 
read by the persons most concerned, such as Fonblanque, 
who bitterly complained of the libel upon his personal 
appearance, O'Connell, who broke ^ off bis lifelong 
friendship with Moore, and Captain l^arryat, who 
was furious at the remark that Jt\is ^ gross trash ’ sold 
immensely in Wapping. Like Lockhart, he revenged 
himself by- an artic le in his own magazine, the Metro- 
politan^ in which he denounced Willis as a ‘ spurious 
attachcV and made dark insinuations against his birth 
and parentage. This attack was too personal to be 
ignored. Willis demanded an apology, to which 
Marryat replied with a challenge, and ^ter long 
correspondence, most of which found its way into the 
TimeSy a duel was fixed to take place at Chatham. 
At the last moment the seconds managed to arrange 
matters between their principals, and the affair ended 
without bloodshed. This was fortunate for Willis, 
who was little used to fire-arms, whUst Marryat was a 
crack shot. 

In his preface fto the first edition of the PencUlings 
Willis explains that the ephemeral nature and usual 
obscurity of periodical correspondence gave a sufficient 
wantlnt to his mind that* his descriptions would die 
^^ere'^t^^ey fii*st saw the 4igjit, ^nd that therefore ha had 
indulged himself in a freedom of detail and topic only 
customary in posthumous memoirs. He expresses his 
astonishment thfit this particular sin should have been 
visited upon him at a distance of three thousand miles, 
when the Quarterly reviewer^ own fame rested on the more 
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aggravated instance of a book of personalities published# 
under the very noses of the persons described {Peter's 
Letters to hi» Kinfolk). After observing that he was 
little disposed t6 find fault, since everything in England 
pleased him, he proceeds : ‘ In one single instance I 
indulged myself in strictures upon individual character. 
... I but repeated what I had §aid a thousand times, 
and never without ^ indignant echo to its truth, that 
the editor of that Review was the most unprincipled 
critic of the age. Aside from its flagrant literary 
injustice, we* owe to the Quarterly every sjmrk of ill- 
feeling that has been kept alive between England and 
America for the last twenty years. The sneers, the 
opprobrious epithets of this bravo of literature have 
been received in a country where the machinery of 
reviewing was not understood, as the voice of the 
English people, and animosity for which there was no 
other reason has been thus periodically fed and 
exasperated. I conceive it to be my duty as a literary 
man — I k7ww it is my duty as an American — to lose 
no opportunit}^ of setting my heel on ^this reptile of 
criticism. He has turned ami stung me. Thank God, 

I have escaped the slime of his approbation.' 

The winter was spent in London, a«d in the following 
March Willis brought out his Inklhi^s of Adventurey a 
reprint of the stories that had appeared in various 
magazines over the signatur<^ of Philip Slingsby. These 
were supposed to be real adventures under ct tWn 
disguise of fiction, and the public eagerly read the 
tawdry little tales in the hope of discovering the 
identities of the dramatis personae. The majority of 
the ‘ Inklings ’ deal with the romantic adventures of a 
young literary man who win] the affection of high-bom 
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ladies, and is made much of in aristrocratic circles. 
The author revels in descriptions of luxurious boudoirs 
in which recline voluptuous blondes • or exquisite 
brunettes, with hearts always at the disposal of the 
all-conquering Philip Slingsby. Fashionable fiction, 
however, was unable to support the expense of a 
fetshionable establishjnent, and in ^ May <>1836 the 
couple sailed for America. Will^ hope<J to obtain a 
diplomatic appointment, and return to Europe for 
good, but all his efforts were vain, and he was obliged 
to rely on'^iis pen for a livelihood. His first undertak- 
ing was the letterpress for an illustrated volume on 
American scenery ; and for some months he travelled 
about the country with the artist who was respon- 
sible for the illustrations. On one of his journeys 
he fell in love with a pretty spot on - the cbanks 
of the Owego Creek, near the junction with the 
Susquehanna, and bought a couple of hundred acres 
and a house^ which he named Glenmary after his 
wife. 

Here the p^air settled down happily for some five 
years, and here Willis wrote his pleasant, gossiping 
Letters from Under a Bridge for the l^exv York Mirror, 
In these he prattled of his garden, his farm, his horses 
and dogs, and the strangers within his gates. Un- 
fortunately, he was unable to devote much attention to 
hisdSrm, which was said to^grow nothing but flowers of 
sj>eed,^ut was forced to spend^ more and more tinve in 
the editorial office, and to write hastily and incessantly 
for a livelihood. In 1839, owing to a temporary 
coolness with ^le proprietor of the Mirror^ Willis 
accepted the proposal of his friend, Dr. Porter, that he 
should start a new weekly jpsiper called the Corsair^ one 
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of a whole crop of pirate weeklies that started up with ^ 
the establishment of the first service of Atlantic liners. 
In May 1830 the first steam- vessel that haul crossed 
the ocean anchored in New York Harbour, and thence- 
forward it was possible to obtain supplies from the 
European literary markets within a fortnight of pub- 
lication. .It was arranged between Dr. Parker and 
Willis that the cream of the contemporary literature of 
England, france, and Germany should be conveyed to 
the readers of the Cormh^^ and of course there was no 
question of payment to the authors whose ^ares were 
thus appropriated. 

The first number of the Corsair appeared in January 
1839, but apparently piracy was not always a lucrative 
trade, for the paper had an existence of little more 
than oa year. In the course of its brief career, how- 
ever, Willis paid a Hying visit to England, where he 
accomplished a grcat deal of literary business. He had 
written a play called The Usurer Matched^ which was 
brought out by Wallack at the Surrey Theatre, and is 
said to have bfen played to crowded houses during a 
fairly long run, but neither th‘is nor any of his other 
plays brought the ‘’author fame or fortune. During this 
season he published his Loiterings of^ Travel^ a collec- 
tion of stories and sketches, 9 , fourth edition of the Pen- 
ciUtngs^ an English edition of Letters from Under a 
Biddgey and arranged with ‘Virtue for works on Jrjsh 
and ^Canadian scenery. In addition to all this, was 
contributing jottings in London to the Corsair, As 
might be supposed, he had not much time for society, 

^ but he met a few old friends, made acquaintance 
with Kemble and Kean, went to a ball at Almack's, and 
was present at the famo»j 8 Eglinton Tournament, 
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which watery catsistrophe he described for his paper. 
One of the most interesting of his new acquaint- 
ances was Thackeray, then chiefly renowned as a writer 
for the magazines. On July 26 Willis writes to 
Dr. Porter : — 

‘ I have engaged a new contributor to the Corsair. 
Who do you think ? ^ The author of YellozvphisJi and 
Major Galiagan. He has gone to^Paris, and will write 
letters from there, and afterwards from London for a 
guinea a dose column of the Corsair — cheaper than I 
ever did anything in my life. For myself, ' I think him 
the very best periodical writer alive. He is a royal, 
daring, fine creature too." In his published Jottings^ 
Willis told his readers that ‘ Mr. Thackeray, the author, 
breakfasted with me yesterday, and the Corsair will be 
delighted to hear that I have engaged this cleverest and 
most gifted of all the magazine-writers of London to 
become a regular eorrespondent of the Corsair. . . . 
Thackeray is a tall, athletic-looking man of about forty- 
five [he was actually only eight-and-twenty], with a look 
of talent that could never be mistaken. , He is one of 
the most accomplished draughtsmen in England, as well 
as the most brilliant of periodical writers." Thackeray 
only wrote eight letters for the Corsair^ which were 
afterwards republished in his Paris Sketch-booki* There 
is an allusion to this episode ir. The Adventures of Philip^ 
th^-^ero being invited to 'contribute to a New York 
journftr" called The Upper Ten Thousand^ a phrase in- 
vented by Willis. 

When the Corsair came to an untimely end, Willis 
had no difficulty in finding employment on other 
papers. He is said to have been the first American 
magazine- writer who was tqlerably well paid, and at one 
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time he wsis making about a thousand a year by periodi- 
cal work. That his name wets already celebrated among 
his own countrymen seems to be proved by the story of 
a commercial gentleman at a Boston tea-party who 
^ guessed that Go-ethe was the N. P. Willis of Germany.’ 
The tales written about this time were afterwards 
collected iijto a volume called Dashes at Life with a 
Free Pencil, Thackeray made great fun of this work 
in the Edinburgh Review for October 1845, more 
especially of that portion called ‘ The Heart-book of 
Ernest Clay.’* ‘Like Caesar,’ observed Thackeray, ‘Ernest 
Clay is always writing of his own victories. Duchesses 
pine for him, modest virgins go into consumption and 
die for him, old grandmothers of sixty forget their 
families and their propriety, and fall on the neck of 
this ‘‘ Free ^ Pencil.” ’ He quotes with delight the 
description of a certain Lady Mildred, one of ErnCvSt 
Clay’s numerous loves, who glides into the room at a 
London tea-party, ‘ with a step ns elastic as the 
nod of a water-lily. A snowy turban, from which 
hung on either^ temple a cluster of crimson camellias 
still wet with the night-dew ; long raven curls of 
undisturbed grace' falling on shoulders of that inde- 
scribable and dewy coolness which fo]lo^^s a morning 
bath.’ How naively, com^pents the critic, does this 
nobleman of nature recommend the use of this rare 
cosmetic ! 

In spite of his popularity, Willis’s affairs wei'e not 
prospering at this time. He had received nothing 
from the estate of his father-in-law, who died in 1839, 
his publisher failed in 1842, and he was obliged to 
sell Glenmary and remove to New York, whence he 
bad undertaken to send a fortnightly letter to a paper 
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at Washington. This was the year of Dickens’s visit to 
America, and Willis was present at the ^ Boz Ball,’ 
where he dancecU'vith Mrs. Dickens, to whom he after- 
wards did the honours of Broadway. %In 1843 Willis 
made up his difference with Alorris, and again became 
joint-editor of the J/irro?, which, a year later, was 
changed from a weekly to a daily paper. ^ His con- 
tributions to the journal consisted *of stories, poems, 
letters, book-notic('s, answ'ers to correspondents, and 
editorial gossip of all kinds. 

In IVIar^h 1845 Mrs. Wdllis died in hev confinement, 
leaving her (temporarily) broken-hearted husband with 
one little girl. ^ An angel without fault or foible ’ w^as 
his epitaph upon the woman to whom, in spite of his 
many fictitious i)()tnu s J'o) t u )ic,s^ he is said to have been 
faithfully attached. Hut Willis w^as not born to live 
alone, and in thc' following summer he fell in love wuth 
a Miss Cornelia (Irrinnell at Whishington, and was 
married to her in October, 1S4G. The second Mrs. 
Willis was ncitrly twenty Nears younger than her husl)and, 
but she was a sensible, energetic young woman, who 
made him an c'xcellent wife*. 

The title of the Mn ) ())- had been Mianged to that of 
'The Home and undea' its luwv name it became a 

prosperous paper. W illis, who was the leading spirit of 
the enterpi'ise, set hini>t‘lf to.v^iortray the town, chronic- 
ling^])lays, dances, picture-exhibitions, sights and enter- 
tainments of all kinds in the airy manner that was so 
keenly appreciated bv his ctrahtrymen. He was recog- 
nised as ail authority on fashion, and his correspondence 
columns were crow'ded with appeals for guidance in - 
(|uestions of tfress and etiquette. He was also a 
favourite in general society, though he is said to ha\e 
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been, next to Fenimore Cooper, the best-iibiised man 
letters in America. One of his mo^i plofi^sini^ character- 
istics was his ready appreciation aiuP encouragement of 
young writers, for he was totally free from professional 
jealousy. He wiis the literary sponsor of Aldrich, Ha\artl 
Taylor, and Lowell, among others, and the last-naine<l 
alludes to Wdllis, in his Fithh' Jov C'ritu s (1S1<8) in the 
following fli\ttering lines 

^ Mis niiture *h a ^Inss of c lianipa^'^iu' \\ itli tlie foam on 'l. 

As tendeeas Kletclior, ujtt\ a-. Ht'.iumont ; 

So his host are doiK* m tin- htMt of tlio nntim'nt. 

Ilo'd )iavo hooii ju-'t tlio follow m ‘^tip at tlio * Mermaid/ 
C'raekin^’ p)kos at rare Himi, ith an o\ e to tlu‘ harmaid, 

His wit runnintif iij) as (’anar\ lan do\\n, 

"5?}i0 topwiost hr It:! it huhhh* on the u a \ (' of t lie to\\ n. ’ 

.After 18k() Wdllis wiolc* litlh* t'xcept go^'^iping 
paragraphs and otlu^r eplnnuein In /uisum* to rt*- 
inonstrances against this method of fiittming away liis 
talents, he wa" Jiccaistomed to ie|>l\ that Jhe piihln liked 
tritics, and that^he was hound to go on *■ hutteniig 
curiosity wdth the oo/o ot* his hiains' lie rtad hut 
little in later lifo‘, nor as^^ooiatcd \sith men of high 
intelleet or serious aims, showed an e\ er-increasing 

preference for the fri\oioijs and tin* fcniinine. In 1850 
he published another volum(‘ of little m/iga/ine sTcuies 
calWl People I have 'riiis appeared in London ns 

well as in New Vork, and Thackeray again revenged 
himself for that close column which had been rewarded 
by an uncertain guinea, bv holding up bis former editor 
to ridicule. ^^dth misebi<'\ous delight lu* describes 
the amusement that is to be found in N. P. Wdlis's 
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^ society, ^ amusement at the immensity of N, P.’s 
blunders ; amusement at the prodigiousness of his 
self-esteem ; amusement always with or at' Willis the 
poet, Willis the man, Willis the dandy, Willis the 

lover now the Broadway Crichton — once the ruler of 

fashion ^nd he.ut-enslaver of Bond Street, and the 
Boulevard, and the ^ 'orso, and the . Chiaja, and the 
(Constantinople ^Ja/aars. It is well for the general peace 
of families that the world does not produce many such 
men ; there would be no keeping our w ives and daughters 
in their senses were such fascinators to niake frequent 
apparitions among us ; but it is comfortable that there 
should have been a W illis; and as a literary man myself, 
and anxious for the honour of that ]:>rofession, I am 
proud to think that a man of our calling should have 
come, should have seen, should have con(]uerod as Willis 
has done. . . . dlicrc is more or less of truth, he nobly 
says, in these stories — inoie or less truth, to be sure 
there is — and it is on account of this more or less truth 
that 1 for my part love and applaiul this hero and poet. 
W^e live in our owui countrv, and don’t know it ; W^illis 
walks into it, and donnnates it at once. To know a 
duchess, for instaiu e, is given to \ cry fewv of us. He 
sees things that are not given to us to see. \Ve see the 
iluchess in lier carriage, and ga/e w ith much leverence 
on the strawberry- leaves on the panels, and her grace 
wit'iiin ; whereas the odds are that that lovely duchess 
has had, one time or the other, a desperate flirtation 
with AVillis the (Coiupieror. Perhaps she is tliinking of 
him at this very moment, as her jewelled hand presses 
her perfumed handkerchief to her fair and coronetevl 
brow, and sl\e languidly stops to purchase a ruby 
bracelet at GunteCs, or to sip an ice at Howell and 
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James's. He must have whole mattresses stuffetl will? 
the blonde or raven or auburn tresses of England's 
fairest daughte^. When the female ftnglish aristocracy 
read the title of People 1 hnvc I can fancy the 

whole female peerage of Willis's time in a shudder ; 
and the melancholy marchioness, and the ahandoiuni 
countess, j\nd tlie l^eart- stricken “harom^ trembling as 
each gets th« volume, and asks of her guilt \ conscience, 
Gracioils goodness/ is the monste r going to show up 
me ? " ' 

• m 

In 1 Willis, who had lx cm obligc cl to tra\cl 

for the benefit ol‘ his declining health, took a fanev 
to the neighbourhood of the Hudson, and boiiglit flftv 
acres of waste land, upon which Ik* binlf himsc'If a 
house, and called the place' Idlc'wild. Here' he settled 
down once* more to a cjuiet counlrv life', took care 
of his health, cailti\ated his gaielen, and wrote' long 
Nveeklv letters to the Hoim J(>u7)utL lie* had by this 
time five children, middle age* liad stolen iipon him, and 
now that he coulel no le)nger pose* as Ins own all- 
conquering heif), his hand se'e ins to have* h)st its c inming. 
His editorial articles, aftc'rwai'ds published under the 
appropriate title of /dy;//< x/ern, grew thinne*r and Hatter 
with the passing of the vears ; M*t slight and superficial 
as the Ix'st of them are^ ^ie\ vcc re the i'e*sult c:)f very 
hard writing. His inanusciipts vseie a mass of erasure's 
and interlineations, but his copv veas so neatly p’oiiarcHl 
that even the erasures kiid a SOI t of ‘ w av v elegance 
which the comjx^si tors actually pref(‘rrc*d to print. His 
mannerisms and aflectations grew upon him in his later 
years, and he became more and more •jiddic ted to the 
coining of new words and phrase's, only a few of which 
proved effective. Resides the now well-worn term, 
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\he ‘ upper ten thousand,’ he is credited with the inven- 
tion of ^ Japonicadom,’ come-at-able,’ and ‘ stay-at- 
home-ativeness.’ One or two of his sayings may be 
worth quoting, such as his request for Washington 
Irving’s blotting-book, because it was the door-mat on 
which the thoughts of his last book had wiped their 
sandals before they went in ; and his, remark that to 
ask a literary man to write a letter aft^r his day’s 
work was like asking a penny-jiostman to take a walk in 
the eyening^for the }>leas\ire of it. 

On the outbreak of the ('ivil War in 1861, Willis 
went to Washington as war-correspondent of his paper. 
It does not appear that he saw any harder service than 
the dinners and receptions of the capitol, since an 
opportune fit of illness prevented his following the 
army to Bull’s Run. The correspondent who tooic his 
place on the march had his career cut short by a 
Southern bullet. W'illis, meanwhile, was driving about 
with Mrs. Lipcoln, with whom he became a favourite, 
although she reproached him for his want of tact in 
speaking of her ‘ mother ly expression in one of his 
published letters, she hcdng at that tivne only thirty-six. 
He met Hawthorne at N\'ashington, and describes him 
as very shy and resciaed in mannc‘r, but adds, ‘I found 
he was a lover of mine, and ’^we enjoyed our acquaintance 
very much.’ One of the minor results of the great 
Civfl War was the extinguishing of Willis’s literary 
reputation; his frothy trifling , suddenly became obsidete 
when men had sterner things to think about than the 
cut of a coat, or the eti(|uettc of a morning call. The 
nation began to* demand realities, even in its fiction, the 
circulation of the Home Journal fell off, and Willis, who 
had always affected a horror of figui'es and business 
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matters generally, found himself in financial difficulties# 
He was obliged to let Idlewild, and return, in spite of 
his rapidly failing health, to the editorial office at New 
York. • 

The last few years of Willis's career afford a melan- 
choly contrast to its brilliant opening. Health, success, 
prosperity. — all had deserted him^aiul nothing remained 
but the editorial Aair, to which he clung even after 
epileptic, attacks hacj resulted in paralxsis and gradual 
softening of the brain. The failure of his mental 
powers was* keyit secret as long as yiosstble, but in 
November, 1866, he yielded to the entreaties of his 
wife and cluldren, knocked off uork for t ver, and went 
home to die. His last few' months were jiosseil in 
helpless weakness, and he t)nlv occasionally recognised 
thos* aroryid him. The end came on Januaiw 20, 
1867, his sixty-first l)irthda\. 

Selections from Willis's })r(^s(‘ works have' been pub- 
lished within recent \ears in America, and a new edition 
of his poems hiis appc‘ared in lOngland, wliile a carefully 
written Life Mr. De lieers is inc luded in the series 
of ‘ American ZVIen of Letters.' Hut in this country at 
least his fame, such as it is, will rest upon liis sketches 
of such celebrities as Lamb, ]\Ioorcv Jhdwer, D'Orsay, 
and D'lsraeli. As long we retain any interest in 
them and their works, w.? ^hall like to know how they 
looked and dressed, and what they talked aboult in 
priyate life. It is impossible altogether to approve of 
the Penciller — his absurdities were too marked, and his 

indiscretions too many yet it is probable that few^ who 

have followed his meteor-like career. will be able to 
refrain from echoing Thackeray's dictum : ‘It is com- 
fortable that there should have been a Willis ! ' 
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I'ART I 

Tukkk arc few true stones that are tlistingui^liecl bv a well- 
marked moral* If we study human chronicles \yc general I \ 
find the ungodlv fiourishin^ perniancntlv like a green hav- 
tree, and the righteous apparently forsaken a!](l begging 
his bread. But it occasionall> happens that a human 
life illustrates some moral lesson with the triti'uess and 
crudity' of a Sunday-school book, and of such is the 
career of Lady Hester Stanhop(% a Bitt on the mother's 
side, and more of a Bitt in tem})er aiul disposition than 
her grandfather, the great ('ommoner himself. Her 
story contains the useful but coinentiomd lesson tliat 
pride goeth before a fall, and that all earthly glory is 
but vanity, totretlier with a warnfim against the ambition 
that o'erlea})s itself', and ends in failure iind humiliation. 
That humanity will profit by such a le^>on, wludlier trm* 
or invented for didactic jiurposes, is doubtful, but at 
lea'^b^ature has done her^t|est for once to usurp the 
seat cf the preacher, ‘ to poiiu a moral and adorn a tale^' 
Lwy Hester, who was born on Marc h 1 1 77G, was the 

eldest daughter of Charles, Third Karl of Stanhope, by his 
first wife Hester, daughter of the great Ixjrd Chatham. 

•Lord Stanhope seems to ha%e been an uncomfortable 
person, who combined scientific research with demo- 
cratic principles, and contrived to quarrel with most of 
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his family. In order to live up to his theories he laid 
down his cairriage and horses, effaced the armorial 
bearings from his plate, and removed ft^om his walls 

some famous tapestry, because it was ^ so d d 

aristocratical/ If one of his daughters happened 
to look better than usual in a becoming hat or 
frock, he had the gaj;ment laid away, and^ something 
coarse put in its place. The children were left almost 
entirely to the care of governesses and tutors, ^heir step- 
mother, the second I.ady Stanhope (a Grenville by birth) 
being a fashionable fine ladv, who devoted her whole 
time to her social duties, while Lord Stanhope was 
absorbed by his scientific pursuits. The home was not 
a happy one, eitlier for the three girls of the first mar- 
riage, or for the three sons of the second. In 1796 
Rachel, the youngest daughter, eloped with^a Sev^noaks 
apothecary named Taylor, and was cast off by her family ; 
and in 1800 Griselda, the second daughter, married a 
Mr, Tekell, of IIani})shire. In this year Hester left her 
home, which^^George ni. used to call Democracy Hall, 
and went to live with her grandmother, the Dowager 
Lady Stanhope. * 

On the death of I.ady Stanhojib in 1803, Lady 
Hester was ofleri'd a home by her uncle, William Pitt, 
with whom she remained \uitil his death in 18^6. Pi H_ 
became deeply attached tej iiis handsome, high-snirffed 
niece. He believed in her sincerity and affection for 
himself, admired her courage and cleverness, laughed at 
her temper, and encouraged 'her pride. She seems to 
have gained a considerable influence over her uncle, and 
contrived to have a finger in most of the ministerial* 
pies. When reproached for allowing her such unreserved 
liberty of action in state affairs, Pitt was accustomed to 
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reply, * I let her do as she pleases ; for if she were 
resolved to cheat the devil himself, she would do it.' 
‘ And so I wo6ld,' Lady Hester used to add, when she 
told the story. •If we may believe her own account, 
Pitt told her that she was fit to sit between Augustus 
and Maecenas, and assured her that ^ I have plenty of 
good diploijiatists^ but they are n^ne of them military 
men ; and I have pleftty of good officers, but not one of 
them is v^ortli sixpence in the cabinet. If you were a 
man, Hester, I would send you on the Continent with 
60,000 men, •and give you carte hJnnchc^ and* I am sure 
that not one of my plans would fail, and not one soldier 
would go with his boots iinblacked.' This admiration, 
according to the same authority, was shared by George iii., 
who one day on the Terrace at AVindsor informed 
Mr. iiitt th^t he had got a new and superior minister 
in his room, and one, moreoNer, who was a good general. 
^ There is my new minister,' he added, pointing at I^ady 
Hester. ^ There is not a man in my kingdom w ho is a 
better politician, and there is not a woimfti who better 
adorns her sex. And let me sav, .Mr. Pitt, \ou have 
not reason to be j)roud \ou are a minister, for there 
have been many before you, and will he many after you ; 
but you have reason to be })roud of# her, w ho unites 
everything that is great in nyui anti woman." 

All this must, of course^bp taken witli grains of salt, 
but it is certain that Lady Hester occupied a position 
of ^Imost unparalleled supremacy for a woman, that she 
dispensed patronage, leefflred ministers, and snubbed 
princes. On one occasion Lord Alulgrave, who had just 
* been appointed Secretary of State for foreign Affairs, 
found a broken egg-8pK>on on the breakfast-table at 
Walmer, and asked, ‘ How can Mr. Pitt have such a 
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spoon as this ? ^ ^ Don’t you know,’ retorted Lady 

Hester, ^ that Mr. Pitt sometimes uses very slight and 
weak instruments wherewith to effedt his ends ? ’ 
Again, when Mr. Addington wished tcf take the title of 
Lord Raleigh, Lady Hester determined to prevent what 
she regarded as a desecration of a great name. She 
professed to have seen a caricature, which she minutely 
described, representing IVIr. Addington as Sir Walter 
Raleigh, and the King as (^ueen ^Llizabeth. ^Mr. Pitt, 
believing tlie story, re|)Lated it to Addington and others, 
with the rc^^ult that inessengei's were despatched to all 
the print-shops to biiv up the whole impression. Of 
course no such caricature was to be found, but the pro- 
spective peer had received a fright, and chose the inoffen- 
sive title of r^ord Sidinouth. I>ady Hester despised 
Lord Id\erpool for a well-meaning blunderer, but she 
hated and distrusted ('aiming, whom she was accustomed 
to describe as a hery, red-headed Irish politician, who 
was never staunch to any person or any party ; and she 
declared that bv her scoldings she had often made him 
blubber like a schoolboy. It cannot be supposed that 
her ladyship was pojmlar ^vith the numerous persons, 
high and low, who came under the ban of her displeasure, 
or suffered from dier pride ; but she was young, hand- 
some, and witty, her position was unassailable, and as 
long as her uncle those tc| kiugh at her insolence and 
her eccentricities, no lesser power presumed to frown. 

For her beauty in youth we must again take her own 
account on trust, since she ‘never consented to sit for 
her portrait, and in old age her recollection of her vanished 
charms may h^ve been coloured by some jmrdonable * 
exaggeration. ‘ At twenty,’ she told a chronicler, ‘ my 
complexion was like alabaster, and at five paces distant 
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the sharpest eyes could not discover iny pearl necklace 
from my skin. My lips were of such a beautiful carna- 
tion that, without vanity, I can assurt? you, very few 
women had the like. A dark- blue shade under the eves, 
and the blue veins that wcrx' observable through the 
transparent skin, heigh tencii the brilliancy of luy 
features. Nor w<jre the roses wayting in iny choiks ; 
and to all tlys w^as 4dde<^l a permanency in my looks 
that no s«rt of fatiguj could impair." She wtis fond of 
relating an anecdote of a flattering impertinence on the 
part of lk?ail Jlrummell, who, meeting hef at a ball, 
coolly took the earrings out of her ears, ti‘lling her that 
she should not wear such things, as they hid the fine 
turn of her clieek, and the set of head upoii lu*r neck. 
I.^ly Hester frankly admitted, however, that it was her 
brilliant colouring that made her heaiitv, and once 
observed, in reply to a com])lim(‘nt on her aj)pcarance : 
‘ If you were to take every featurt' in m\ and lay 

them one by one on the table, theia* is not a single one 
that would bear examination. 'Die onl\ tiling is that, 
put together njid lighted up, they look w(‘ll enough. 
It is homogeneous ugliness, and nothing inort'." 

With Pitt"s deatli in January, 18()(), as h\ the stroke 
of a magic wand, all the power, all the^lory, and all the 
grandeui* came to a sudden tyul, and the great minister's 
favourite niece fell to the of a private laxly, witli a 

moderate income, no influence, and a host of enem!4r8. 
On .his deathl>ed, Pitt had asked tliat an annuity of 
XI 500 might be granted to Laxly Hester, but in the 
end only XI 200 was awarded to her, a trifling income 
for one with such exalted ideas of her Qwn im[>orUince. 
A house was taken in ^lontagu Sxjuare, where J^dy 
Hester entertained her half-brothers, Charles and James 
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Stanhope, when their military duties allowed of their 
being in town. Here she led but a melancholy life, for 
her means would not allow of her keeping'a carriage, and 
she fancied that it was incompatible with her dignity to 
drive in a hackney-coach, or to walk out attended by a 
servant. In 1809 Charles Stanhope, like his chief. Sir 
John Moore, fell at Corunna. Charles* was Lady 
Hester's favourite brother, and tradition says that Sir 
«Tohn Moore was her lover. 11a that as it nmy, she 
broke up her establishment in town at this time, and 
retired to a lonelv cottage in Wales, where she amused 
herself in superintending her dairy and physicking the 
poor. Rut she sidlered in health and spirits, the con- 
trast of the present with the past w^as too bitter to be 
endured in solitude, and in 1810 she decided to go 
abroad, and spend a year or two in the south. A '^oung 
medical man, Dr. Ateryon,^ was engaged to accompany 
her as her travelling ph\sician, and the party further 
consisted of her brother, James Stanhope, and a friend, 
Air. Nassau Sutton, together with two or three servants. 
I.ady Hester w,as only thirty when her inicle died, but it 
does not seem to ha\e been considered that she required 
any chaperonage, either at home or on lier travels, nor 
does it appear that I^ord Stanhope {who lived till 1816) 
took any further interest ii» her proceedings. ’ 

On February 10, 1810, the travellers sailed for the 
Afediterranean on board the frigate Jason. It is not 
necessary to follow' them o\er the now' familiar ground of 
the early part of their tour. Gibraltar (whence Captain 
Stanhope left to join his regiment at Cadiz), Malta, 
Athens, ConstaKtinople, these were the first stopping- 
places, and in each Lady Hester was treated with great 
^ Afterwards Lady Hester’s chronicler. 
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respect by the authorities, and went her own way in 
defiance of all native customs and prejudices. At 
Athens her party was joine<l by Lorcf Sligo, who was 
making some exc'avations in the neighbourhood, and by 
Lord Byron, who had just won fresh laurels by swim- 
ming the Hellespont. Latly Hester formetl but a poor 
opinion of Vhe poe^, whose affectations she useil to mimic 
with considergible effect. ‘ I think I^ord Ifyron was a 
strange (Character,'" slje sai<j, many years later. ‘His 
generosity was for a motive, his avarice was for a 
motive ; one *time he was mopish, and nobbtlv was to 
speak to him ; another, he was for being jocular with 
everybody. . . . At Athens I sa\s nothing in him but 
a well-bred man, like many others ; for as for poetrv, it 
is easy enough to write verses ; and as for the thoughts, 
who ^nows^where he got them " MaiiN a one jncks up 
some old bcfok that noboilv knows an\ tiling about, and 
gets his ideas out of it. He had a gnat deal of vice in 

his looks his eyes set close together, and a contracted 

brow. O I^rd ! I am sure he was not a 'liberal man, 
whatever else he 'aiight be. The ynl\ good tjung about his 
looks was this part Qdraw ing lier hand under her cheek, and 
down the front other neck), and the curl on his forehead.' 

The winter of 1810 was passed at’ ( 'onstantinople, 
and the enriv part of 1811 r»t tlu* Ikitlis of Brusa. As 
Lady Hester had decided td ^pend the following winter 
in Egypt, a Greek vessel was hired for herself an^f" 
her party, which now consisted of two gentlemen, 
Mr. Bruce and Mr. Pearce, besides her usual retinue, 
and on October 23 the travellers set sail for Alexandria. 
After experiencing contrary w inds for > two or three 
weeks, the ship sprang a leak, and the cry of ‘All 
hands to the pumps ^ showed that danger was imminent. 
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Lady Hester took the announcement of the misfortune 
with the greatest calmness, dressed herself, and ordered 
her maid to p^ck a small box with a few necessaries. 
It soon became evident that the shi^ could not keep 
afloat much longer, and that the passengers and crew 
must take to the long-boat if they wished to escape 
with their lives. They contrived, in, spite -of the high 
sea that was running, to steer their boat into a little 
creek on a rock ofl the island of Rhodes, and Aere, with- 
out either food or water, they remained for thirty hours 
before they were rescued, and taken ashore. Even 
then their state was hardly less pitiable, for they were 
wet through, had no change of clothes, and possessed 
hardly enough money for their immediate necessities. 
Lady Hester described her adventure in the following 
letter, dated Rhodes, December, 1811 : — 

‘ I write one line by a ship which came in here for a 
few hours, just to tell you we are safe and well. Starv- 
ing thirty hours on a bare rock, without even fresh 
water, beinpf half naked and drenched with wet, having 
traversed an almost trackless counti;y over dreadful 
rocks and mountain^, laid me up at a village for a few 
days, but I have since crossed tlie island on an ass, 
going for six hours n dav, which ])roves I am pretty 
well, now, at least. . . . ^My locket, and the valuable 
snufl-box I..ord Sligo ga\e 7ne, and two pelisses, are all 
- 'I have saved — all ti\e travelling-equipage for Smyrna is 
gone ; the servants naked and unarmed ; but the great 
loss of all is tlie medicine-chest, which saved the lives 
of so many travellers in Greece.’ 

As they liad lost nearly all their clothes, and knew* 
that it would be impossible to procure a European 
refit in these regions, the travellers decided to adopt 
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'I'urkish costumes. Dr. Mervon made a journey to 
Smyrna, where he raised moneys and l^ought necessary 
articles for the sljipwrecked party at Hhcxles. On his 
return, laden with purchases, after an absence of fi\e 
weeks, ‘ the packing-cases were opened [to quote his 
own description], and we assuine<l our new dixsses. 
Ignorant afthat time^of the distinctions of dress which 
prevail in Turkey, every one tlattered himself that he 
was hahift^d becomingly. I^dy Ulster and Mr. Hruce 
little sus|>ected, what proved to he tln‘ case* that their 
exterior w^as that of small gentry, and Mr. Pearce and 
myself thought wc were far from looking like C'/ta<U>s/u\s 
with our vatagans stuck in our girdles/ Pady Hester, 
it may be noted, had determinixl to ado})t tlu^ dn'ss of 
a Turkish gentleman, in order that slu* might travel 
unveiTed, a proceeding that would ha\e hien impossible 
in female costume. 

The offer of a )>assage on a British frigate^ from 
Rhodes to Alexandria was glaillv aeccj)ted by I^idy 
Hester and her friends, and on hVhriiar\ 14, 
they got their first glimj)sc* the l^gyptiiin cojist . 

After a fortnight ^>cnt in Alexandria, they ])roet‘edtal 
to Cairo, where the pivsha, who ha([ ne\er seen an 
Englishwoman of rank before, desired the honour of /i 
visit fronf I^dy Hester. * onler to dazzle the eyes 

of her host, she arrayed herself in a magnifiierit I unisia r) 
costume of purple velvet, elaborately embroidered in 
gold.* Eor her turban and ^girdle she bought two cash- 
mere shawls that cost ,£-^0 each, her pantaloons cost 
^40, her |>elisse and waistcoat T50, her sabre T20, and 
her saddle ^^35, while other articles necessary for the 
completion of the costume cost a hundre<l pouruls more. 
The {>asha sent five horses to convey her.sc lf and her 
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riends to the palace, and much honour was shown her 
n the number of silver sticks that wall ed before her, 
md in the privilege accorded to her of dismounting at 
bhe inner gate. After the interview, the pasha reviewed 
bis troops before his distinguished visitor, and presented 
her with a charger, magnificently caparisoned, which she 
sent to England as a present to ,^he Duke of York, her 
favourite among all the royal princes. 

The next move was to Jaffa, where preparations were 
made for the regulation pilgrimage to Jerusalem. In 
her youth Lady 1 1 ester had been told by Samuel Brothers, 
the Prophet, that she was to visit Jerusalem, to pass 
seven years in the desert, to become the Queen of 
the Jews, and to lead forth a chosen people. Now, 
as she journeyid towards the Holy City with her 
cavalcade of eleven camels and thirteen horses, she saw 
the first part of the ])rophecy fulfilled, and laughingly 
avowed that slu^ e\[)ected to see its final accomplish- 
ment. Lady Hester had now replaced her gorgeous 
Tunisian dress by a travelling IVIameluke's costume, con- 
sisting of a Satin vest,' a red cloth jacket shaped like a 
spencer, and trimmed with gold l*.ce, and loose, full 
trousers of the same cloth. Over this she wore a flow- 
ing white burnous, whose folds formed a becoming 
drapery to her majestic *fygure. In this costume she 
^was generally mistaken by the natives for a young Bey 
with his moustaches not yet grown, but we are told that 
her assumption of male <lross was severely criticised by 
the English residents in the Ix^vant. 

From Jerusalem the party made a leisurely tourthrough 
Syria, visiting C'a\s^iroa, Acre, Nazaretli, Sayda, where 
Lady Hester was entertaineil by her future enemy, the 
Emir Beshvr, prince of the Druzes, and on September 
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1, 1812, arrived at Damascus, where a lenf]^hened 
stay was made^ Lady Hester had beeij warned that it 
would be dangerojLis for a woman, unveileii and in man's 
dress, to enter Damascus, which was tlien one of the 
most fanatical towns in all the Turkish dominions. But 
the granddaughter of Pitt feared neither d'urk nor 
Christian, ftnd rode ^irough the streets daily with un- 
covered face, • and though crowds assemhlcHl to see 
her start,'Nhe received* honoui*s instead of the expected 
insults. ‘A grave >et pleasing lt)ok,' writc'^her chron- 
icler, ‘an unembarrassed \et commanding demeanour, 
met the ideas of the Turks, whose manners are of this 
caste. . . . When it is consitlered how fanatical the 
people of Damascus were, and in what great abhorrence 
they held infidels; that natiNc (hristians eould only 
inhabit a particular ejuarter of the^own ; /uid that no 
one of these could ride on horsel)ack within the walls, 
or wear as ])art of his dress anv coloured e leith or showy 
turban, it will be a matter fe>r surprise^ he)H eeimpletely 
these prejudices were set asiele in favour e>f llest<*r, 

and of those persons who were with her. *8110 renie out 
every day, and acce^ding to the eaistoin e)f tlie countrv, 
coffee was pourenl on the grounel befe>re^her horse to elo 
her honour. It weus saiel that, in going through a 
Imzaar, alP the people rose as slic parsed, an honour 
never paid but to a pasha, or te) tlie mufti.' 

From the moment of her arrival at Dam^iscus, I>ndv 
Hestor had busied herself iji arranging for a journey to 
the ruins of Palmyra. The ex|>edition was considere<l 
pot only difficult but dangerous, and she was assure<l 
that a large body of troops would. l>e ne^essary to pro- 
tect her from the robl>er tril>es of the desert. While the 
practicability of the enterprise was still being an\i<)uslv 
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discussed hy her Turkish advisers. Lady Hester received 
a visit from a certain Nasar, son of Mah^nnah, Emir of 
the Anizys ^ (the collective name given to several of the 
Bedouin tribes ranging that part of the desert), who 
told her that he had heard of her proposed expedition, 
and that he came to warn her against attempting to 
cross the desert under military . escort, silice in that 
case she would be treated as an enemy by the tribes. 
But, he added, if she would ])lace* herself under the pro- 
tection of ^he Arabs, and rely upon their honour, they 
would pledge tiu inselvcs to conduct her from Hamah to 
Palmyra and back again in safety. The result of this 
interview was that Lady Hester declined the pasha’s 
offer of troops, and leaving the doctor to wind up 
affairs at Damascus she departed alone, ostensibly 
for Hamah, a cify on the highroad to Alepj)o. But 
having secretly an*anged a meeting with the Emir 
Mahannah in the desert, she rode straight to his camp, 
accompaniecl by Monsieur and Aladame Lascaris, who 
were living in the lunghbourhood, and by a Bedouin 
guide. In a I'etter to ("eneral Oakes, duted January 5^5, 
181 J, she gives the following account of her first experi- 
ment upon the <;ood faith of tlie Arabs : 

‘1 went with the great chief, Mahannah el Fadel 
(who commands tO, ()()() nren), into the desert for a week, 
,and marclu'd for three days with their canip. I was 
treated with the greatest respect and hospitality, and 
it was the most curious sight I ever saw ; horses* and 
nmres fed upon earners milk ; Arabs living upon little 
else except rice ; the space around me covered with living 
things; 1600 camels coming to water from one tribe 

' Ur. Mcryon\ somewl\at erratic spelling of Oriental names is fol- 
low 'd throughout this memoir. 
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only ; the old poets from the banks of the Kuphnxtes 
singing the praises of the ancient heroes; women with 
lips dyed bright blue, and nails red, aiftl hands all o\er 
flowers and diffetent designs; a chief who is obcMnl 
like a great king ; starvation and ]>riile so mixt^tl that 
really I could not have had an itlea of it. . . . Howe\er, 
I ha\e eveT;y reas<^n to be |>orfectly contented with their 
conduct towards mc,^ and I am the w ith them 

all/ 

The preparations for the journe\ oc'cn])ied nearl\ two 
months, the •cavalcade* being on a inagnrtlcent scale. 
Twenty-two camels were to carr\ the bjiggagc, twcnt\- 
five horsemen formed the rctinm*, in addition to the 
Bedouin escort, led b\ Nasar, tlu* Jhnii s son. Still the* 
risk w'as great, for I^id\ Heste'r cariud with her many 
arti<?^es of 4ahie, and of coiirsi* was wliolK at tin* mfuay 
of her conductors, who got their Inuig 1)\ plunder. But 
she* sought the remains e)f /cnohia as well as the* ruins of 
Balimra, anel hael set her he art upon st ring the* e*it \ whie h 
had been goveriuel h\ e)ne‘ of her own st xgand ov\cd its 
chief magnifie'e* 2 i^*e to her ge nius ]\lr. Ihnce*, \enting to 
General Oakes just before the* start, ohsriM s ‘ If LaeU 
Hester succeeels iA this undertaking, she* will at le‘ast 
have the merit of being the* first I'ui#ipean fe*niale* who 
has ever visited this once* ee*|e*brate*d c]t\. W ho knows 
but she may j)rove ane)ther^eiiol)ia, and he de stines! to 
restore it to its ancient splendour ^ ' — 

The cavalcade set out on IMarch 5^0, a sum of about 
ci?50 l>eing paid over te^ thT* Kmir for his escort, witli tlu* 
promise of twice as much more on the safe* return of 
the party. The journev seems to ha\e‘ Jx en unc^cntfvd 
save for the oc'Cicsional sulks of the* Bedouin lcaele*r, and 
the petty thefts of his followers. The inhabitants of 
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Palmyra had been warned of the approach of the ^ great 
white queen, ^ who rode a mare worth forty purses, and 
had in her possession a book which instructed her where 
to find treasure, and a bag of herbs with which she 
could transmute stones into gold. By way of welcome a 
body of about two hundred men, armed with matchlocks, 
went out to meet her, and displayed for her^ amusement 
a mock attack on, and defence of, tt caravan. The guides 
led the cavalcade up through the long colonnade, which 
is terminated by a triumphal arch, the shaft of each 
of the pillats having a projecting pedestal, or console, on 
which a statue once stood. ‘ What was our surprise, 
writes Dr. Mcayon, ^ to see, as we rode up the avenue, 
that several beautiful girls had been ])laced on these 
pedestals in the most grac’eful postures, and with garlands 
in their hands. . . . On each side of the arch other girls, 
stood by threes, while a row of six was arranged across 
the gate of the arch with thyrsi in their hands. While 
Lady Hester advanced, these living statues remained 
immovable on their ])edestaK ; hut when she had passed, 
they leaped to the ground, and joinecj in a dance by 
her side. On reaching the triumphal arch, the whole 
in groups, both men and girls, danceti round her. Here 
some bearded elders chanted verses in her praise, and all 
the spectators joined in the chorus. Lady Hester herself 
seemed to partake of the eihv>tions to which her presence 
-’u this remote spot had given rise. Nor was the 
wonder of the Palmyrenes less than our own. They 
beheld with amazement a woman who had ventured 
thousatids of miles from her own country, and crossed 
a waste where hunger and thirst were the least of the 
perils to be dreaded. It mav be observ^erl that the 
people of Svria, excited by the achievements of Sir Sydney 
«80 
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Smith, had begun to imagine that their land migRt be ^ 
occupied by the English, and perhaps regardeil Latly 
Hester as an English princess who hat^ come to j)rt'pare 
the way, if not ^ take ]>ossession. 

The travellers were only allowed a week in which to 
examine the ruins of Palmyra, being hurried away by 
Pnnce Nasar on the plea that an atUick wtts cx{Hx'te<l 
from a hostile tribe. ^After i*esting for a time at Hamah, 
and taking •an affectionate fareucll of their friendly 
Bedouins (Lady Hester was enrolled as an Ani/y Arab 
of the trib^ of Alelken), they jou^ne^ed Jto I^iodicea, 
which was believed to be free from the ])lague that was • 
raging in other })arts of Syria, and here the summer 
morths were spent. In October Air. Bruce received 
letters which oblige<l him to rt'tiirn at once to lOngland, 
and, as Dr. Aleryon observes, ‘ he tlu*refore reluctantly 
prejared^o ([uit a lady in whost‘ sex i(‘ty he had so long 
travelled, and from whose conversation and experience of 
the world so much useful knowledge* was to he ace pnix'd.' 
Lswly Hester had now renounced the* iele of returning 
to Europe, at any rate fe^r the presc'iit. She? had some 
thoights of titking a journc\¥ o\ erlanel *10 Hiissora, and 
had also entered#into a corresponeleuee with the? chief of 
the AVahabys, with a view' to travelling across the 
desert to visit him in his ca})ital of l)e‘rfiyeh ; but she 
finally decided on remainj^ig for some* months longer in 
Syria. She had heard of a house, e^nce a monastery, at 
Mar Elias, near Sayda (the ancient Sidon), wliich could' 
be hired for a small rerit. d'he house was taken, the 
luggage shipped to Savda, and Lady Hester and her 
doctor were preparing to follow, when both fell ill of a 
malignant fever, w'hich thev Ixjieved to be a s|>ecie8 of 
plague. For some time I^dy HcstcFs life was despaireeL 
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of, but thanks to her splendid constitution, she pulled 
through, though she was not strong enough to leave 
Laodicea until January, 1814. ^ 

Lady Hester had now become a sojoqrner instead of a 
traveller in the East, and, abandoning European customs 
altogether, she conformed entirely to the mode of life of 
the Orientals. Mar Elias, which was situated on a spur 
of Mount I^banon, in a barren and pocky region, consisted 
of a one-storied stone building with flat roofs^ enclos- 
ing a small paved court. ‘ Since her illness,** writes Dr. 
Meryon, ^ Lady Hester's character seemed to l\ave changed. 
She became sim])le in her habits, almost to cynicism. 
Scanning men and things with a wonderful intelligence, 
she commented upon them as if the motives of human 
action were laid open to her inspection.** The pEgue 
having again broken out in the neighbourhood, 
party at Mar Elias were insulated upon their rock, and 
during the early days of their tenancy were in much 
the same position as the crew of a well-victualled ship at 
sea, having abundance of fresh provisions, but no books, 
no newspapers, and no intercourse with the outer world. 

In the autumn an expedition to the ruins of Baalbec 
was undertaken, and at Beyrout, on the way hom^ a 
servant brought the imws that a Zayrn, or Capugi Bashi,^ 
was at that town on his road to Sayda, and was reported 
to be going to capture Lad v ^Hester, and carry her to 
Constantinople. Her ladyship received the announce- 
'llI6iit with her usual composure, and it turned out that 
she had long expected the Capugi Bashi, and knew the 
object of his visit. Scarcely had the travellers arrived 
• at Mar Elia^ than a message came to Lady Hester, 

^ Nominally a door-keeper, according to Dr. Meryon, but actually a 
‘Turkish official of high rank. 
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requesting her to meet the Zaym at the house of 
the governor of Sayda, since it was not customary 
for a Turkish official to go to a Christian's house. 
But in this cas 4 ^ the haughty Moslem had reckoned 
without his host. Lady Hester returned so spirited 
an answer that the Zaym at once ordered his horses, 
and galloped over to Mar Elias. The doctor and the 
secretary, k*nowing nothing of the mission, felt consider- 
able doqbt <tf his intentions, and put loadcxl pistols 
in their girdles, deteiinined that if he had a bowstring 
under his robes, no use should be made of R while they 
had a bullet at his disposal. In the '^J'urkish dominions, 
it must be understood, a Capugi Bashi seldom comes 
into the provinces unless for some afiair of strangling, 
beheading, confiscation, or imprisonmeid, and his pre- 
sence is the more dreaded, as it is never known on whose 
head the blow will fall. 

In this case, fortunately, the C'apugi's visit had no 
sinister motive. The fact was now divulged that I^ady 
Hester had been given a manuscri})t, said 4:0 have been 
copied by a monk from the records of a Frank 
monEtstery in Syria, whicli disMosed the* hiding-places 
of immense hoards^of money buried in certain specified 
spKjts in the cities of Ascalon and Saydj^i. I^dy Hester, 
having convinced herself of the genuineness of the manu- 
script, had written to the-^ultan through Mr., after- 
wards Sir Robeii:, Liston, for permission to make the, 
necessary excavations, at the same time offering to forego 
all pecuniary benefit that might accrue from her labours. 
The custom of burying money in times of danger is so 
• common in the East that credence was easily lent to the 
story, while the fact that treasure rniight lie for centuries 
untouched, even though the secret of its existence was 
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known to several persons, was possible in a country where 
digging among ruins always excites dangerous suspicions 
in the minds of the authorities, and whei^e the discovery 
of a jar of coins almost invariably le^ids to the ruin of 
the finder, who is supposed to keep back more than he 
reveals. 

The Sultan evidently believed that the matter was 
worth examination, for he had ^ent* the Capugi from 
Constantinople to invest Lady Hester * with greater 
authority over the Turks than had ever been granted 
even to a European ambassador. It was arranged that 
the first excavations should be made at Ascalon, and 
though Lady Hester, having only just returned from 
Baalbec, felt disinclined to set out at once on another 
long journey, the Zaym urged her to lose no time, and 
himself went on to Acre to make the necessary prepara- 
tions. As her income barely sufficed for her own ex- 
penditure, she re.^oUed to ask the English Government 
to pay the cost of her search, holding that the honour 
which would thereby accrue to the English name was a 
sufficient justi 11 cation for her demand. 

* I shall beg of >' 011 '/ she said to L)r. Meryon, ^ to 
keep a regular account of every article, and will then 
send in my bill to (iovernment by IVIr. Liston ; when, if 
they refuse to pay me, I shall put it in the newspapers, 
and expose them. And tfe. I shall let them know very 
.--plainly, as I consider it my right, and not as a 
favour; for if Sir A. Paget ])ut down the cost of his 
servants’ liveries after his embassy to Vienna, and made 
Mr. Pitt pay him T7(),000 for four years, I cannot see 
why I should not do the same.’ . 

On February 15, 1^15, Lady Hester left Mar Elias 
on horseback, follow'ed by her usual retinue, and on 
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arriving at Acre spent about three weeks in pi'eparing 
for the work at Ascalon. In compliance with the 
firmans sent by the Porte to all the governors of Syria, 
she was treated \fith distinctions usually paid to no one 
under princely rank. ‘ Whenever she went out,' writes 
Dr. Meryon, ‘ she was followed by a crowd of spectators; 
arid the cpriosity and admiration which she had very 
generally excited throughout Syria were now increased 
by her supposed influence in the affairs of Government, 
in having a Capugi Bashi at her command. . . . No 
Turk now paid her a visit without wearinji: his mantle 
of ceremony, and evcrv circumstance showed the ascend- 
ency she harl gaincnl in public opinion.' In addition to 
her own six tents, twenty more were furnished for her 
suite, besides twenty-two tent-pitchers, twelve nudes to 
carfy the*baggage, and tw'el\(‘ camels to carrv the tents. 
To Lady Hester's use was ap[)ropriated a gorgeous 
tilted palanquin or litter, co\erc‘d with crimson cloth, 
and ornamented with gilded balls. In case she {)re- 
ferred riding, her mare and her favourite black ass 
were led in fr^nt of the litter. A luindrcd men of 
the Hawary cavalry escorted fhe procession, whicli left 
Acre on March * 1 <S, and arrived at .Jaffa ten davs 
later. Here a short halt was made^ and on the last 
day of March they set ott‘ for Ascalon, their animals 
laden with shovels, pickaxe^ and baskets. On arriving 
at their destination the tents were pitched in the midst 
of the ruins, while a cottage was fitted up for I^idy 
Hester without the walls. * Orders were at once despatched 
to the neighbouring villages for relavs of labourers to 
work at the excavations. These men received no pay, 
being requisitioned by Govemrflent, but they were well 
fed and humanely treated by their English employer. 
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The excavations were carried on for about a fort- 
night on the site indicated in the mysterious paper. 
During the first three days nothing was found except 
bones, fragments of pillars, and a* few vases and 
bottles ; but on the fourth day a fine, though mutilated, 
colossal statue was discovered, which apparently repre- 
sented a deified king. Dr. Meryon mad^ a sketch 
of the marble, and pointed out to L^idy Hester that 
her labours had at least brought to Hgfit a ^treasure 
that would be valuable in the eyes of lovers of art, 
and that th<^ ruins would be memorable f(5r the enter- 
prise of a woman who had rescued the remains of 
antiquity from oblivion. To his astonishment and dis- 
may she replied, ^ It is my intention to break up the 
statue, and have it thrown into the sea, precisely in 
order that such a report may not get abropd, and I 
lose with the Porte all the merit of my disinterestedness. 
In vain Dr. Mervon represented that such an act would 
be an unpardonable vandalism, and was the less excus- 
able since the Turks had neither claimed the statue, 
nor protested a|]^ainst its preservation, fjer only answer 
was : ‘ Malicious people inav sav I came to search for 
antiejuities for mv (.•ountrv, and not for treasures for the 
Porte. So, go tl.is instant, take with vou half-a-dozen 
stout felloAvs, and break it into a thousand pieces.** 
Michaud, in his account oi the affair, says that the 
.Tvirks clamoured for the di‘struction of the statue, 
believing that the trunk was full of gold, and that 
I^ady Hester had it broken up in order to prove to 
them their error. He this as it may, reports were 
afterwards circulateil in Ascalon that the statue had 
actually contained treasure, half of which was handed 
over to the Porte, and half kept by Lady Hester. 
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On the sixth day two large stone troughs were dis- 
covered, upoij which lay four granite pillars. This 
sight revived the hopes of the searthers, for it was 
thought that th^ mass of granite could not have fallen 
into such a position accidentally, but must have been 
placed there to conceal something of value. (ireat 
was the disappointment of all concerned when, on 
removing the pillar;?, the tioughs w ( l e found to be 
empty.* Tlie excavations of the next four da\s haviiig 
produceil nothing of any value, the work was brought to 
an end, by Lady Hester's desire, on April 1 4. She Inul 
come to the conclusion that when (ye/zar Pasha em- 
bellished the citv of Acre bv diggiiig for n}arble among 
the ruins of Ascalon, he had bin ii fortunate enough to 
discover the treasure, and she believed that his a]>parent 
mania for building w'as oidy a cloak to tonceal Ids real 
motives for excavating. The oflicials and soldie rs were 
handsomely rewarded for their trouble', and Lady Hester 
set out on her homeward jouriKN, minus lier tents, 
palaiujuin, military eseort, and otluT* miiblems of 
grandeur, but ^vitli no loss of dignity or^ s(‘renity. 

On returning to IVIar Klias, she caused some exctiva- 
tions to be made near Sa\da, but with no better suecess, 
and after a few days tlie work was abandoned. Lady 
Hester had been obliged to borrow a sum of money for 
her expenses from ^Ir. I>arker, the llritish consul at 
Aleppo, and now*, obseiwes Dr. Meryon, ‘as she ha(l 
throughout propose<l to herself no a^l vantage but the 
celebrity which success Aould bring on her own name 
and that of the Phiglish nation, and as she had acted 
with the cognisance of our minister at C'onstantinojde, 
she fancied that she ha<l a (flaiin upon the English ^ 
Government for her expenses. Accordii^gly, she sent 
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jur ambassador an account of her proceedings, and after 
showing that all she had done was for th^ credit of her 
country, she asserted her right to be reimbursed. She 
was unsuccessful, however, in her application, and the 
expenses weighed heavily upon her means. Yet hitherto 
she had never been in debt, and by great care and 
economy she still contrived to keep out of it.’o 

Lady Hester having apparently^decided to spend the 
remainder of her days in Syria, Dr. Meryon informed 
her that he was anxious to return to his own country, 
but that he would not leave her until a substitute had 
been engaged. Accordingly, Giorgio, the Greek inter- 
preter, was despatched to England to engage the doctor'^s 
successor, and to execute a number of commissions for 
his mistress. During the autumn Lady Hester was 
actively employed in stirring up the authorities to avenge 
the death of a French traveller. Colonel Boutin, who 
had been murdered by the Ansjlrys on the road between 
Hamah and Laodicea. As the pasha of the district 
had made no'^ effort to trace or punish the murderers, 
she had taken the matter into her own hands, holding 
that the common cause of travellers demanded that sucii. 
a crime shovdd not go unpunished. Dr. Meryon vainly 
tried to dissuade her from this course of action, urging 
that the French consids we^e bound to sift the affair, 
and that she, in taking so active a part, was expKising 
..herself to the vengeance of the mountain tribes. As 
usual, the only eff*ect of remonstrance was to make her 
more determined to persevere in the course she had 
marked out for herself. In the result, she succeeded in 
inducing the pasha to send a punitive expedition into 
, the mountains, and hers^f directed the commandant, by 
information secretly obtained, where the criminals were 
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to be found. Mustafa Aga Berber^ governor of the 
district, led the expedition, and carried fire and sword 
into the Ans^ry country. It was reported that he burnt 
the villages of tlTe assassins, and sent several heads to 
the pasha as tokens of his victories. Lady Hester 
received a vote of thanks fronri the French Chamber of 
Deputies, after a apeech by Comte Delaborde, explaining 
the services s^je had rindered. 

New^ of the great events that were taking place in 
France had now reached Say da, and I^dy Hester, whose 
foible it was* to think that the successors of Pitt could 
do no right, was highly displeased at the action of the 
British Government. She gave vent to her sentiments 
in the following letter, dated April 18](), to her cousin 
the Marquis (afterwards Duke) of Buckingham : — 

‘You \:annot doubt that a woman of my character 
and (I presume to say) understan<ling must have held in 
contempt and aversion all the statesmen of the present 
day, whose unbounded ignorance and duplicity have 
brought ruin on France, have spread thefir own shame 
through all Ei^rope, and havj exposed ^ themselves not 
only to ridicule, but to the curses of present and future 
generations. One great mind, one single, enlightened 
statesman, whose virtues had cijualled his talents, was 
all that was wanting to effect, at this unexampled 
period, the welfare of all Europe, by taking advantage 
of events the most extraordinary that have occurred in 
any era. . . . Cease therefore to torment me. I will 
not live in Europe, even were I, in flying from it, com- 
pelled to beg my bread. Once only will I go to France, 
to see you and James, but only that once. I will not 
be -a martyr for nothing. *The granddaughter of ^ 
Chatham, the niece of the illustrious Pitt, feels herself 
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blush that she was born in England that England who 

has made her accursed gold the counterpoise to justice ; 
that England who puts weeping humanity in irons, who 
has employed the valour of her troops, destined for the 
defence of her national honour, as the instrument to 
enslave a freeborn people ; and who has exposed to 
ridicule and humiliation a monarch [Louis xviii.] who 
might have gained the goodwill of his subjects if those 
intriguing Emglish had left him to stand or fall u])on 
his own merits.^ 

The announcement of the arrival of the Princ'ess of 
AVales at Acres and the possibility that she might extend 
her journey to Sayda, induced I^ady Hester to embark 
for Antioch, where she professed to have business with 
the British consul. It was considered an act of great 
daring on her part to go into a district inhabited 
entirely by the Ansiirys, on whom she had lately 
wrought so signal a \engeance. But the Ansfirvs had 
apparently no desire to bring upon themselves a second 
punitive e\[)edition, and though Lady Hester spent 
most of her time in a ixdjix'd cottage outside the town, 
in defiance of the warning that her life was in danger, 
the tribes forbore to molest her. In September she 
returned to ^lar I'dias ; and, a few weeks later, (iiorgio 
returned from hingland, l)ri»\ging with him an' English 
surgeon and tw'ent\ -se\ en packing-cases filled with 
presents, to be di'^tributed among Lady Hester's Turkish 
friends and accpiain tames. On January 18, 1817, 

Dr. Meryon, having initiated his successor into Eastern 
manners and cvmtoms, took lea\e of his employer, and 
saileil for Europe, little thinkiiig that he would ever set 
foot in Svria again. 
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* PART II 

DuKixt; the next toil or twelve veal's, we get h\it a few 
scanty glimpses of the white Queen of the Desert. 
After Dr. Meryon^s departure, l^dy Hester removed to 
a llousc in the village of l>ar Jdon, or Djoiui, a few 
miles from \lar Elias* To this house she added con- 
siderably^ lai(^ out some magnificent gartlens, and 
enclosed the whole within high walls, after the manner 
of a mediievaU fortress. Here slu‘ seems to iia\ e p?issetl 
her time in encouraging the Dru/e^ to rise /igainst 
Ibrahim Pasha, intriguing against tlu‘ British consuls, 
and attempting to bolster up tlu‘ declining aulhoritv of 
the Sultan. In the inteiaals of political biisnu's.s she 
occupied herself with superintending he r building and 
gardening operations, ph\ sicking the* sick, and t \ ran ni sing 
over her numerous servants. ^\t Mar I'dias, which she 
still kept in her own hands, she maintained an eccentric* 
old Preiichman, General Loiistaiinaiid ^'‘ho had formerly 
been in the service of a Hindu lajali, but who, in his 
forlorn old age, 7iad w'andered To ^^viia, And there, by 
dint of applying * scrijitural te xts to contemporary 
events, had earned the title of a jirophet^ lake Samuel 
Brothers, he projihesied marvellous things of I.ady 
Hester's future, which she, .Jndered credulous by h(‘r 
solitary life in a mystic land, where her own powc*r and 
importance were the chief facts in her mental horizon, 
came at length to believe. 

In the Jfcmoir.s of a UdbtfUyn'utn Princess by the 
Emira Asmar, daughter of the hanir Abdallah Asmar, 
the author tells us that as a girl she paid a long \isit 
* Dr. Mcryon\ spclhnp;. 
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to the Emir Beshyr, prince of the Druzes. During this 
visit, which apparently took place in the «arly ^ twenties,^ 
she was sent with a present of fruit to a neighbour's 
house, and there found a guest, a tall and splendid 
figure, arrayed in masculine costume, and engaged in 
smoking a narghila. The stranger, who talked Arabic 
with elegance and fluency, discoursed on th^ subject of 
astrology, and tried to dissuade tTie Emira from taking 
a projected journey to the west, where she declared the 
sun had set, and the hearts of the })cople retained not a 
spark of the virtues of their forefathers. * ‘Soon after- 
wards,’’ conti Tines the author, ‘ she rose, and took her 
departure, attended by a large retinue. A s])irited 
charger stood at tlu‘ gate, champing the bit with fiery 
imjmtiencc. She put her foot in the stirrup, and vault- 
ing nimbly into the saddle, which she bestrode Ifke a 
man, started off at a rapid pace, galloping over rocks 
and mountains in advance of her suite, with a fearlessness 
and address that would have done honour to a Mame- 
luke." The stranger was, of course, none other than Lady 
Hester Stanhope, who, at that time, waspn friendly terms 
witli the Ihnir Beshvr, afterwards her bitterest enemy. 

In IS^G Ladv Hester wrote to invite Dr. Meryon to 
return to her scf^ict‘ for a time, and he, who seems all 
his life to have ** heai'd t^ie East a-calling," ^ould not 
resist the invitation, though his movements were now 
hampered by a wife and children. He began at once to 
make preparations for his departure, but was unable to 
start before September Meanwhile, I>ady Hester 

had been gulled by an English traveller, designated as 
‘ X.’ in her letters, ^^ho had induced her to believe that 
he was empowered bv the Duke of Sussex, the Duke of 
Bedford, and a committee of Freemiisons, to offer her 
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such sums as would extricate her out of her embarrass- 
ments, and to Settle an income upon hef for life. How 
a woman who professed to have an almost supernatural 
insight into the characters and thoughts of men, could 
have been deceived by this story, it is haixl to understand ; 
but apparently the difficulties of her situation, occasioned 
by her custom of making large presents to the ]iashas 
in order to keep up ^er authority, as well as bv lier 
bcnevoleftce to the poor in her neighbourhood, rendered 
her willing to catch at any straw' for help.^ This ‘X.' 
had promiseef to send her a hundred ])urses for lu*r 
current expenses, and to bring out from Ihigland masons 
and carpenters to enlarge her dwelling, in order that she 
might entertain the inanv distinguished ]>eoj)le wlio 
desired to come and see lu‘r. In :v letter to Dr. 
Meryon on this subject, Padv Hester writes: — 

‘ If X."s story is true, and m\ debt^, amounting to 
nearly ^10,000, are to be* paid, tluai I shall go on mak- 
ing sublime and philosophical discoxenes, and emploving 
myself in deej), abstract studies. In that case I shall 
want a mason, cf^rt^entc*!*, etc., iu^'onu* made* eiut /’lOOO 
a year, and ^TOOO meire feir pe eiple like* \ou, anel i’oOO 
ready money that I may stanel cleai*. In the e\ent that all 
that has been told me is a lie, . . . shall gi^e uj) 
everything for life to my creditors, anel throw m\self as 
a beggar on Asiatic charity, and waiuler far vxithout 
one parra in my pocket, with the mare from the stable of 
Solomon in one hand, and a sheaf of the corn of Jleni- 
Israel in the other. I shall meet eleath, or that which 
I believe to be written, which no mortal can efface.' 

On September 7, Dr. iVIcrvon anel his family em- 
barked at I^ghom for Cyprus, but on nearing Candia 
their merchant brig, which was taking out stores to the 
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Turks, was attacked by a Greek vessel, whose officers 
took possession of the cargo, and apso of all the 
passengers*" property, except that belonging to the 
English party, which they left unmolested. The Italian 
captain was obliged to put back to Leghorn, and here 
Or. Meryon heard the news of the battle of Navarino, 
and of the shelter afforded by Lady Hester Stanhope to 
two hundred refugee Europeans* from Sayda. By this 
time she was at daggers-drawn with the Emir Beshyr, 
whose rival she had helped and protected. The Emir 
revenged himself by publishing in the village an order 
that all her native servants were to return to their 
homes, upon ])ain of losing their property and their 
lives. ‘ I gave them all their option,*" she writes. ‘ And 
most of them remained firm. Since that, he has threat- 
ened to seize and nuirder them here, which he shall not 
do without taking my life too. Besides this, he has 
given orders in all the villages that men, women, and 
c'hildren who render me the smallest service shall be cut 
in a thousand [)icces. My servants cannot go out, and 
the [)easants ^cannot approach the h<^usc. Therefore, 
I am in no \ery pleasant situation, being deprived of 
the necessary sup|)li(\s of food, and what is worse, 
of water ; for all the water here is brought on mules*" 
backs up a great steep." ^ 

Dr. Meryon was unable to resume his voyage at this 
time, but in 1828, the news tfiat a malignant fever 
had attacked the household at Jdon, and carried off 
Lady Hester’s companion, Mi^»s Williams, gave rise to 
fresh plans for a visit to Syria. The doctor had, how- 
ever, so much difficult V in o\ercoming his wife’s fears* 
of the voyage, that it ^^as not until November, 1850, 
that he couKl induce her to embark at Marseilles on a 
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vessel bound for the East. The party arrived at 
Bey rout on December 8, and found that Lady Hester 
had sent camels and asses to bring them on their way, 
together with a ch^Lracteristic note to the eflect that it 
would give her much pleasure to see the doctor, but 
that, as for his family, they must not expect any 
other attenj:ions than such as would make them com- 
fortable in their nel^ home. She hoped that Dr. 
Meryonnvoukf not take this ill, as she had warned him 
that she did not think English ladies could make them- 
selves happy tn Syria, and, therefore, he who had chosen 
to bring them must take the consecjuences. This letter 
was but the first of a long series of affronts put upon 
Mrs. Meryon, the result of I^ady Ilesteris dislike of her 
own sex, and probably also of her objection to the 
presence of another Englishwoman in a spot where she 
had reigned so long as the only specimen of her race. 

A cottage had been provided in the \iliage of Jbon 
for the travellers, and the ladies were' escorted thither 
by the French secretary, while the doctoi' hastened to 
report himself tp Lady Hester, who received him with 
the greatest cordiality, kissing him on both cheeks, and 
placing him l>esid(? her on the sofa. Hcanemhering lier 
overweening j)ride of birth, he was rjstonished at his 
reception^ more especially as^ in the earlv part of her 
travels, she haxl never even condescended to take his 
arm, that honour being rcser\ed exclusively for mcml>en> 
of the aristocracy. He found her ladyship in good 
health and spirits, but bffrely provided with the neces- 
saries of life, having been robbed of nearly all her 
articles of value by the native servants during her lost 
illness. A rush-bottomed chair, 'a deal table, dishes of 
common yellow earthenware, bone-handled knives and 
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forks, and two or three silver spoons, were all that 
remained of her former grandeur, and the;, dinner was on 
a par with the furniture. 

The house, which had been hired at a rental of oC20 
from a Turkish merchant, had been greatly enlarged, 
and the gardens, with their summer-houses, covered 
alleys, and serpentine walks, were superior to most English 
gardens of the same size. Lady Hester’s constant out- 
lay in building arose from her idea that*^peop}e would 
fly to her for succour and protection during the revolu- 
tions that '^he believed to be impending all over the 
world ; her camels, asses, and mules were kept with the 
same view, and hei* servants were taught to look forward 
with awe to events of a supernatural nature, when their 
services and energies woultl be taxed to the utmost. In 
choosing a solitary life in the wilderness, far removed 
from all the comforts and ])!easures of civilisation. Lady 
Hester seems to have been actuated by her craving for 
absolute ]>ower, which coidd not be gratified in any 
liUropean community. It was her pleasure to dwell 
apart, surrounded by dependants and slaves, and out of 
reach of that iuHuence and restraint which are neces- 
sarily endured by each member of a civilised society. 
She had become more violent in her temper than 
formerly, and treated lier servants with great severity 
when they were negligent of their duties. Her maids 
and female slaves she punished summarily, and boasted 
that there was nobody who could give such a slap in 
the face, when required, as she could. At Mar Elias 
her servants, when tircMl of her tyranny, frequently 
absconded by night, and took refuge in Sayda, only two 
miles away ; but at Dar .Tdon their retreat was cut off 
by mountain tracts, inhabited only by wolves and 
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jackals, and they were consequently almost lielpless in 
the hands of their stem mistress. The establishment at 
this time consisted of between thirty aifd forty servants, 
labourers, and slaves, most of whom are describeil as 
dirty, lazy, and dishonest. Between them they did 
badly the work that half-a-dozezi Europeans would have 
dohe respectably, but then the Europeans would not 
have stood the slaps £*id scoldings that tlie luitives took 
as a matter of course. 

For the last fifteen years I^rdy Hester hml seldom 
left her bed* till between two and five oVlock in the 
afternoon, nor returned to it before the same hour 
next morning ; while for four years she had never 
stirred beyond the precincts of her owui domain, though 
she took some air and exercise in tlie garden. hlxcept 
wh<?n she w^vs iisleep, her bell was incessantly ringing, 
her servants were running to and fro, and the whole 
house was ke{)t in commotion. During the greater 
part of the day she sat up in bed, writing, talking, 
scolding, and interviewing her work-people. Vew of 
her cinplof/cs escaped from lier ])resence without r(‘proof, 
ayid as no one was alloweal to exercise his* <^wti discretion 
in his work, her directing spirit was alwavs in the full 
flow of activity. ‘On one aiul the sfyne dav/ says Dr. 
IVIeryon,/ I have know n her to dictate ])apers that con- 
cerned the political welfare *of a pashalik, and desceiul 
to trivial details about the composition of a house-paint, 
the making of butter, drenching a sick liorse, choosing 
lambs, or cutting out a* maiel^s a})ron. The marketl 
characteristic of her mind was the necessity that she 
laboured under of incessantly talking.’ Her conversa- 
tions, we are told, freijucntlv lasted for seven or eight 
hours at a stretch, and at least one of her visitors was 
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rcept so long in discourse that he fainted away with 
fatigue. Dr. Meryon bears witness to Jier marvellous 
colloquial powei^>, her fund of anecdote, and ^er talent 
for mimicry, but observes that every -one who conversed 
with her retired humbled from her presence, since her 
language was always calculated to bring men down to their 
proper level, to strip off affectation, and to expose conceit. 

At this time her political influence was on the wane, 
but a few years previously, when her fiftanciaj affairs 
were in a more flourishing condition, and when it was 
observed that the pashas valued her opinioii and feared 
her censure, she had obtained an almost despotic power 
over the neighbouring tribes. A remarkable proof of 
her personal courage, and also of the supernatural 
awe with which she was regarded, was shown by her 
open defiance of the Ihnir Ifeshyr, in whose prkici- 
pality she lived, but who was unable to reduce her, 
either by threats or persecution, to even a nominal 
submission to his ride. Not only did she give public 
utterance to Jier contem|)tuoiis opinion of the Emir, 
but she openlv assisted his relation and rival, the 
Sheikh Beshyr', yet no ' vengeance either of the bow- 
string or the poisoned cup rewarded- her rebellion or 
her intrigues. 

Her religious ^ lews, at this time, were decidedly 
complicated in character. She firmly believed in 
astrology, of wliich she luui made a special study, and 
to some extent in dcmonologv. But more remarkable 
was her faith in the early coming of a Messiah, *or 
Mahedi, on which occasion she expected to play a 
glorious part. The prophecies of Samuel Brothers and 
of General Loustaunau diad taken firm possession of her 
mind, more esjxjcially since their words had been corro- 
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borated by a native soothsayer, Metta by name, who 
brought her au Arabic book which, he said, contained 
allusions to herself. Finding a credufous listener, he 
read and expounded a passage relating to a Euro}>ean 
woman who was to come and live on Mount l^ebanon 
at a certain epoch, and obtain power and inHuence 
greater than a sultairs. A boy without a father was 
to join her there, whose destiny was to be fulfilled 
under her wing ; while the coming of the Mahedi, who 
was to ride into Jerusalem on a hor^e born saddled, 
would be preceded by famine, pestilence*, and other 
calamities. For a long time l^dv Hester was per- 
suaded that the Due de Reichstadt was the boy in 
question, but after his death she fixed u})on another 
youth. In expectation of the coming of the Mahedi 
she •kept two thoroughbred mares, Nshich no one wivs 
suffered to mount. One of these animals, named I^ila, 
had a curious malformation of the back, not unlike a 
Turkish saddle in shape, and was destined by its mistress 
to bear the Mahedi into Jerusalem, wlnle on the other, 
Lulu, Lady Hester expected to ride by his side on the 
great day. I^undreds and thousands* of distressed 
persons,"* she was af^custoined to sav, ^ uill come to me for 
assistance and shelter. I shall ha\e t4> wade in blood, 
but it is^the will of God, and I shall not be afraid.' 
Borne up by these glorious expectations, she never dis- 
cussed her debts, her illnesses, and her other trials, 
without at the same time picturing to herself a brighter 
future, when the neglect with which she had been 
treated by her family would meet with its just punish- 
ment, and her star would rise again to ghulden the 
world, and more especially those •who had been faithful 
to her in the time of adversity. 
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As soon as Mrs. Mery on was settled in her new 
home, and had recovered from the fatigue of the 
journey, Lady llester appointed a day for her reception. 
What happened at the momentous* interview we are 
not told, except that at the close Lady Hester attired 
her visitor in a handsome Turkish spencer of gold 
brocade, and wound an embroidered muslin turban 
round her head. Unfortunate^, Mrs. Meryon, not 
understanding the Eastern custom of robing honoured 
guests, took off the garments before she went away, 
and laid thefn on a table, a grievous breach of etiquette 
in her hostess's eyes. Still, matters went on fairly 
smoothly until, about the end of January, a messenger 
came from Damascus to ask that Dr. Meryon might be 
allowed to go thither to cure a friend of the pasha's, 
who had an affection of the mouth. Lady Hestei^was 
anxious that the doctor should obey the call, but, 
greatly to her annoyance, he entirely declined to leave 
his wife and children alone for three or four weeks in 
a strange land, where they could not make themselves 
understood by the people about them. In vain Lady 
Hester tried to frighten Mrs, Meryon into consenting 
to her husbaiufs departure by assuring her that there 
were Dervishes .who could inflict all sorts of evil on 
her by means of charms, if she [)ersisted in h^r refusal. 
Mrs. Meryon (juietly replied that her husband could go 
if ho chose, but that it would not be with her good- 
will. From that hour wfis begun a system of hostility 
towards the doctor's wife, winch never ceased until her 
departure from the country. 

Lady Hester was not above taking a leaf out of the • 
book of her own enenfv’, the Emir Beshyr, for she used 
her influence to prevent the villagers from supplying 
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the wants of the recalcitrant family, who now l>egan to 
make preparations for their departure. They were 
obliged, however, to wait for remittances from Kngland, 
and also for Lady Hester'^s consent to their leaving 
Joon, since none of the natives wouUl have dared lend 
their camels or mules for such a purpose, and even the 
consular agents at Sayda would have declined to mix 
themselves up in any 4>usiness which might bring upon 
them tl^ vengeance of the yuecn of the 13esert. Mean- 
while, a truce seems to have been concluiled between 
the principals, and Lady Hester again * in\ itcd the 
doctor^s visits, contenting herself with sarcastic remarks 
about henpecked husbands, and the caj)riccs of foolish 
w'omen. She graciously consi'iited to dispense with his 
services about the beginning of Apiil, and promised to 
engage a vessel at Sayda to con\e\ him and his family 
to f'yprus, llcfore his departure she produced a list 
of her debts, which then amountcnl to i-d 4,000. d'he 
greater part of this sum, whi<‘h liad l)e(‘n borrowed at 
a high rate of interest from nati\e usurers, had been 
spent in assisting Abdallah Pasha, the famil\ of the 
Sheikh Peshvr, and manv other \ictiihs of })oliti('al 
malignity, • 

The unwonted luxury of an admiring and su])missive 
listener l^d the lonely woman to discourse of the glories 
of her youth, and the virlues of h(‘r hero-in-chief, 
William Pitt. She spoke of his passion for IVIiss halen, 
daughter of Lord Auckland, who, she said, wjls the 
only woman she coukl have wished him to marry. 

‘ Poor ^Ir. Pitt almost broke his lieart, when he gave 
her up,’ she declaretl. ‘ But he considered that she 
was not a woman to be left ^t will when business 
might re<juire it, and he sacrificed his feelings to his 
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sense of public duty. . . . There were also other 
reasons, Mr. Pitt would say ; there is her mother, 
such a chatterer ! — and then the family intrigues. I 
can^t keep them out of my house ; ‘and, for my king 
and country ""s sake, I must remain a free man.'"’’ Yet 
Mr. Pitt was a man just made for domestic life, who 
would have enjoyed retirement, digging his own garden, 
and doing it cleverly too. , . . He* had so much urbanity 
too ! I recollect returning late from a ball, when he 
was gone to bed fatigued ; there were others besides 
myself, and 'we made a good deal of noisfe. I said to 
him next morning, I am afraid we disturbed you last 
night.'’ Not at all,” he re})lied ; I was dreaming of 
the masc|ue of atid when I heard you all so 

gay, it seemed a pleasant reality. . . Nobody would 
have suspected how much feeling he had for peof)le’s 
comforts, who came to see him. Sometimes he would 
say to me, ‘‘ Hester, you know we have got such a one 
coming down. I belie\e his wound is hardly well yet, 
and I heard him say that he felt much relie\ed by 
fomentations of such an herb ; perhaps you will see 
that he finds in his chamber all that he wants.” Of 
another he would sav, I think he c?rinks asses'" milk ; 
I should like him to have his morning draught.” And 
I, who was born with such sensibility that I must fidget 
myself about everybody, was sure to exceed his wishes.’ 

After describing Mr. Pitt’s kindness and considera- 
tion towards his household, Hidy Hester related a 
pathetic history of a faithful servant, who, in the 
pecuniary distress of his master, had served him for 
several years with the purest disinterestedness. ‘ I was 
so touched by her elpcjuent and forcible manner of 
recounting the story,’ writes the soft-hearted doctor, 
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‘ and with the application I made of it to my own 
tardiness in g#ing to her in her distress, together with 
my present intention of leaving her, that I burst into 
tears, and wept Bitterly. She soothed my feelings, 
endeavoured to calm my emotions, and disclaimed all 
intention of conveying any allusion to me. This led 
her to say Jiow little malice she ever entertained towards 
any one, even those \v4io had done her injury, much less 
toward.*^ me, who had always shown my attachnu^t to 
her ; and she added that, even now, although she was 
going to loscf me, her thoughts did not run so much on 
her own situation as on what would become of me ; and 
I firmly believed her.' ^ 

Dr. Meryon sailed from Sayda on .April 7, ISdl, 
and for the next six ^ears we only hear of the strange 
hoiftehold on Atount Lebanon through the rejiorts of 
chance visitoi's. After the sie^e of Acre l)v Ibrahim 
Pasha in the winter of the remnant of tlie 

population fied to the mountains, and l.ady Hester, 
whose hospitality was always o])en to the distressed, 
declares that for three years her house was like the 
Tower of Babel. In L^amartine *paid a visit to 

Jdon, which he Was described in his cn Or'ioit. 

He seems to have been graciously rec\i*ived, though his 
hostess candidly informed him that she had never heard 
his name before. He explained, rather to her amuse- 
ment, that he haxl written \erses which were in the 
mouths of thousands of his countrymen, and slie having 
read his character and 'tlestiny, assured him that his 
Arabian descent was proved by the high arch of his 
instep, and that, like every Arab, he was a poet by 
nature. Lamartine, in return', rej)resents himself as 
profoundly impressed by his interview with this * Circe ' 
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of the East,*’ denies that he perceived in her any traces 
of insanity, and declares that he should not be surprised 
if a part of the destiny she prophesied for herself were 

realised at least to the extent of an empire in Arabia, 

or a throne in Jerusalem. 

Lady Hester formed a less favourable opinion of 
M. Lamartine than she allowed him to pejrceive, and 
she was greatly annoyed at the^ passages referring to 
herself that appeared in his book. Sj)eaking‘ of him 
and his visit some years later, she observ ed : ^ The 

people of l^urope are all, or at least the greater part 
of them, fools, with their ridiculous grins, their affected 
ways, and their senseless habits. . . . Look at IVI. 

Lamartine getting off his horse half-a-do/en times to 
kiss his dog, and take him out of his bandbox to feed 
him, on the route from Ileyrout ; the very muleteers 
thought him a fool. And then that way of thrusting 
his hands into his pockets, and sticking out his legs iis 

far as he could wliat is that like ? M. Lamartine is 

no poet, in my estimation, though he may be an elegant 
versifier ; he has no sublime ideas. Compare his ideas 
with ShakespGare^s — that was indeed a real poet. . . . 
M. Lamartine, with Ids straight body and straight 
fingers, pointed his toes in my face, and then turned to 
his dog, and held long convei'sations with him. He 
thought to make a great effect when he was here, but 
he was grievously ndstakend It may be noted that all 
I^<ly Hester^s male visitors ‘ pointed their toes in her 
face,"" in the hope of being accredited with the arched 
instep that she held to be the most striking proof of long 
descent. Her own instep, she was accustomed to boast, 
was so high that a littl<5 kitten could run underneath it. 

A far more lifelike and pictures(]ue portrait of l>ady 
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Hester than that by Lamartine has been sketched for 
us by Kinglakc in his Eothcn. In a chjirniing passage 
which will be familiar to most readers, he relates how 
the name of I.Ady' Hester Stanhope was as del ight- 
ful to his childish ears as that of Robinson Crusoe. 
Chief among the excitements of liis early days were the 
letters and ^presents of the Queen of the Desert, wlio 
as a girl had been mtich with her grandmother. Lady 
Chatham, at Burton Pynsent, and there had made 
the accjuaintance of Miss AVoodforde of Taunton, after- 
wards Airs. 'Kinglake. The tradition of her high 
spirit and fine horsemanship still lingered in Somcr- 
setshire memories, hut Kinglake had heard nothing of 
her for many years, wlien, on arriving at Bevrout in 
1835, he found that lier name was in everv mouth. 
Anxious to see this romantic vision of his childhood, 
he wrote to I>adv Hester, and asked if she would re- 
ceive his inotheCs son. A few da\s later, in response 
to a gracious letter of invitation, Kinglake made his 
pilgrimage to tldon. 

The house at this time, after the storm and stress ol* 
the Egyptian invasion, had the appearance of a deserted 
fortress, and heVce-looking Albanian soldiers w(.‘re 
hanging about the gates. Kinglake v^as conducted to 
an inner apartment where, in ^he dim light, he perceived 
an Oriental figure, clad in masculine costume, which 
advanced to meet him with manv and jirofound hows. 
The visitor began a polite speech whic h he had prepared 
for his hostess, but presently discovered that the 
stranger was only her Italian attendant, Lunardi, who 
had conferred on himself a medical title and degree. 
Lady Hester had given orders that her guest should 
rest and dine before being introduc ed to her, and he 
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tells us that, in spite of the homeliness of her domestic 
arrangements, he found both the wine and the cuisine 
very good. After dinner he was ushered into the 

presence of his hostess, who welcoined him cordially, 
and had exactly the appearance of a prophetess, ^ not 
the divine Sibyl of Domenichino, but a good, business- 
like, practical prophetess. ‘‘ Her face was of astonish- 
ing whiteness, her dress a mass of white linen loosely 
folded round her like a surplice. As he gazed upon 
her, he recalled the stories that he had heard of 

her early days, of the capable manner in which she 
had arranged the political ban^iuets and receptions 

of Pitt, and the awe with which the Tory country 
gentlemen had regarded her. That awe had been 
transferred to the sheikhs and pashas of the East, but 
now that, with age and poverty, her earthly power was 
fading away, she iiad created for herself a spiritual 
kingdom. 

After a few iiujuiries about her Somersetshire friends, 
the proj)hetess soared into loftier spheres, and dis- 

coursed of astrologN and other occvdt sciences. ‘ For 
hours and hours this wonderful white woman poured 
forth her speech, for th<^‘ most part concerning sacred 
and profane mysteries." From time to time she would 
swoop down to worldly topics, ^ and then.f as her 
auditor frankly observes, •• 1 was interested.’’ She de- 
scribed her life in the Arab camps, and explained that 
her influence over the tribes was partly due to her long 
sight, a quality held in high x^stcem in the desert, and 
partly to a brusc^ue, downright manner, which is always 
effective with Orientals. She professed to have fasted 
physically and mentalO for years, living only on milk, 
and reading neither books nor new spa|>ei*s. Her unholy 
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claim to supremacy in the spiritual kingdom was based, 
in Kinglake'^s opinion, on her fierce, ini^rdinate pride, 
perilously akin to rnadness, though her mind was too 
strong to be entirely overcome. As a proof of Lady 
Hester’s high courage, he notes the fact that, after the 
fall of Acre, her house was the only spot in Syria and 
Palestine where the will of Mehemet Ali and his fierce 
lieutenant was^ot law/’ Ibrahim Pasha liad demanded 
that the Albanian soldiers should be given up, and their 
protectress had challenged him to come and take them. 
This hillock of Dar Joon always kept its freedom as 
long as Chatham’s granddaughter li\cd, and Mehemet 
Ali confessed that the Englishwoman had given him 
more trouble than all the insurf^ents of Syria. Kiim- 
lake did not see the famous sacred mares, but before his 
departure he wiis shown the gardens by the Italian 
secretary, who was in great distress of mind beiause he 
could not bring himself to b('lie\e im])lieitly in his 
employer’s divine attributes. He said that Lady Hester 
was regarded with mingled respect and dislike by the 
neighbours, whom, she oppressed J)v her exiictions. Tlie 
few ‘respected’ inhabitants of Mount Lebanon ap- 
parently claimed the right to avail themselves of their 
neighbours’ goods ; and the White Queen's establish- 
ment was sappoided by contribvtions from the surround- 
ing villages. This is quite a different account from 
that given by Dr. Mery on, who alwavs represents l^dy 
Hester as a generous benefactress, admired and adored 
in all the country-side. 

In 1836 Lady Hester discovered another mare’s nest 
in the shape of a legacy wdiich she chose to believe 
was being kept from her by her enemies. In August 
of this year she wrote to Dr. Meryon, who was then 
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living at Nice, and invited him to come and assist her 
in settling hee: debts, and getting possession of this 
supposititious property. ^ A woman of high rank and 
good fortune,^ she continues, ‘ who has built herself a 
palais in a remote part of America, has announced her 
intention of passing the rest of her life with me, so 
much has she been struck with my situation and 
conduct.^ She is nearly of niy age, apd thirty-seven 

years ago 1 being personally unknown to her^^ — was so 

taken with ^my general appearance, that she never could 
divest herself of the thoughts of me, which have ever 
since pursued her. At last, informed by AI. I^amartine's 
book where I was to be found, she took this extra- 
ordinary determination, and in the spring I expect her. 
She is now selling hei' large landed estate, preparatory 
to her coming. She, as well as l.eila the mare, is in 
the propliecy. The beautiful boy has also written, and 
is wandering over the fa(‘e of the globe till destiny 
marks the period of our meeting. ... I am reckoned 
here the first politician in the world, and by some a sort 
of prophet. then the hhnir wonders,, and is astonished, 
for he was not aware of this (.‘xtraord inary gift ; but yet 

all say 1 mean enemies that I am worse than a lion 

when in a pa^fsion, and that they cannot deny I have 
justice on my sidc.^ . • 

After his former experience of Lady Hester^s hospi- 
tality it is surprising that the doctor should have been 
willing to accept this invitation, and still more surprising 
that his wife should have consented to accompany him 
to Syria. But the Last was still ‘ a-calling,'* and the 
almost hypnotic influence which her ladyship exercised^ 

^ This was tho Baronos cie Feriat, who did not carry out her 
intention. 
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over her dependants seems to have lost none of its 
efficacy. Accordingly, as soon as the ^eryons could 
arrange their affairs.^ they embarked at Marseilles, land* 
ing at Beyrout on July 1, 1837. Here the doctor 
received a letter from Lady Hester, recommending him 
to leave his family at Beyrout till he could find a house 
for them at Sayda. ‘ For your sake,’ she continued, ‘ I 
should ever w^sh to show civil it\ to all who belong to 
you, but caprice I will never interfere with, for from my 
early youth I have been taught to despise it.* Here was 
signal proof that the past had not l>een forgotten, and 
that war was still to be waged against the unfortunate 
Mi*s. Meryon. In defiance of I^ady Ilester^s orders, the 
whole family proceeded to Sayda, whence Dr. Meryon 
rode over to Dar Jooin He received a warm personal 
welcome, but his hostess persisted in her statement that 
there was no house in the \illage fit for the reception of 
his w'omenkind, as nearly all had been damaged by recent 
earthcpiakes. It was final I v arranged that ^Irs. Mervon 
and her children should go for tlie preseiit to Mar 
Elias, which was» then onl\ occjLipied by. the Pro})het 
LoUstaunau. ^ 

At this time Ladv Hester’s financial affairs were 
becoming desperate, and she had e\en r)een reduced to 
selling some of her handsome* pelisses. Vet she still 
maintained between thirty and forty servants, and when 
it was suggested to her that she might reduce her estab- 
lishrnent, she was accustomed to reply, ‘ But my rank ! ' 
Her live-stock included tfie two sacred mares, three 
I amblers,’ five asses, a flock of sheep, and a few cows. 
A herd of a hundred goats had recently been slaughtered 
in one day, because their owner fancied that she was 
being cheated by her goatherd. Now she decided to 
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lave the three ^ amblers ** shot, because the grooms 
reated them ^improperly. The under-bailifF received 
rders to whisper into the ear of ^ach horse before his 
xecution, ^ You have worked enough upon the earth ; 
our mistress fears you might fall, in your old age, into 
he hands of cruel men, and she therefore dismisses you 
rom her service.^ This order was carried out to the 
otter, with imperturbaljle gravity. 

After a short experience of the inconvenience* of riding 
,o and fro^ between Jdon and Mar Elias, Dr. Meryon 
persuaded his employer to allow him to bring his family 
.o a cottage in the village ; but the nearer the time 
i})proached for their arrival, the more she seemed to 
'egret having assented to the arrangement. Frequent 
ind scathing were her lectures upon the exigent ways of 
vomen, who, she argued, should be simple automata, 
noved only by the will and guidance of their masters. 
She lost no o})[)ortunity of throwing ridicule on 
Dr. IVIeryoiVs desire to have his family near him, in 
order that he might j)ass his evenings with them, point- 
ing out thah ‘ all sensible men take their meals with 
their wives, and then retire to their own rooms to 
read, write, or do what best pleases them. Nobody is 
such a fool as to moider away his time in the slipslop 
conversation of a pack - of women.' Petty jealousies, 
quite inconsistent with her boasted philosophy, were per- 
petually tormenting her. One of the many monopolies 
claimed by her was that of the privilege of bell-ringing. 
The Mahometans, as is well known, never use bells in 
private houses, the usual summons for servants being 
thi*ee claps of the hands. But Lady Hester was a 
constant and vehement bell-ringer, and as no one else in 
the country-side possessed house-bells, it was generally 
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believed that the use of them was a special privilege 
granted her b} the Porte. She was therefore secretly 
much annoyed when the Meryons presumed to hang up 
bells in their new tome. She made no sign of dis- 
pleasure, but one morning it was discovered that the 
ropes had been cut and the bells carried ofl’. Cross- 
examination, of the servants elicited the fact that one of 
I^dy Hester’s^ emissai^es had arrived late at night, 
wrenched off the bells, and taken them away. Some 
weeks later the I^ady of Jdoii confessed that she had 
instigated the* act, and declared that if the IVIer\ons' 
bells had hung much longer her own would not liave 
been attended to. 

Soon after the doctor's arri\al, Latly Hester had 
dictated a letter to Sir Francis Burdett, in whom she 
placed great confidence, informing liim of the property 
that she belie\ed was being withheld from her, and 
requesting him to make iiu|uirics into the matter. 
^\dlen not engaged in correspondence, discussing her 
debts, and scolding her sciaants, slie was }>ouring out 
Hocals of conversaJ:ion, chiefly reniiniscenct\s of her \outh 
and diatribes against the men aiul manners ol‘ the present 
ilay, into the ears of the long-suffering doctor. ^ From 
her manner towaixls other peoj)Ie,' lu* ol^er\es, ‘itwouhl 
have scented that she was th^^ onlv })erson in c I’eation 
privileged to abuse and to command ; others had nothing 
to do but to obey. She was Iiaughty and overbearing, 
born to rule, impatient of control, and more at her ease 
when she had a hundred “persons to govern than wlien 
she had only ten. Had she been a man and a soldier, 
she would have been what the French call a beau .sahreur^ 
for never was any one so fond ofVielding weapons, and 
boasting of her capacity for using them, as she was. In 
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her bedroom she always had a mace, which was spiked 
round the head, a steel battle-axe, and a dagger, but 
her favourite weapon was the mace/ Absurd as it may 
sound, it was probably her military vanity that led her 
to belittle the Duke of Wellington, of whose reputation 
she seems to have felt some personal jealousy. Yet 
she bears testimony to the esteem in which ^ Arthur 
Wellesley*' was held by William Pitt. 

^ I recollect, one day,’ she told the doctor, ^ Mr. Pitt 
came into the drawing-room to me, and said, ‘‘ Oh, how 
I have been bored by Sir Sydney Smith coming with his 
box full of papers, and keeping me for a couple of hours, 
when I had so much to do.” I observed to him that 
heroes were generally vain, and that Lord Nelson was so. 

So he is,” replied Mr. Pitt, but not like Sir Sydney. 
And how different is Arthur Wellesley, who has just 
quitted me ! He has given me such clear details upon 
affairs in India; and he talked of them, too, as if he 
had been a surgeon of a regiment, and had nothing to 
do with them ; so that I know not which to admire 
most, his modesty or hi^ talents, and vet the fate of 
India depends upon them.” Then, doctor, when I 
recollect the letter he wrote to Kciward Bouverie, in 
which he said he could not come down to a ball because 
his only corbeau coat w^^s so bad he was achamed to 
appear in it, I reflect what a rise he has had in the 
world. He was at first nothing but what hundreds of 
others are in a country town — he danced hard and drank 
hard. His star has done everything for him, for he is 
not a great general. He is no tactician, nor has he any 
of those great qualities that make a Ca?sar, a Pompey, 
or even a Bonaparte. As for the .battle of Waterloo, 
both French and English have told me that it was a 
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lucky battle for him, but nothing more. I don't think 
he acted well Paris, nor did the soldiers like him.' 

About the end of October I^uly Hester took to her 
bed, and did not letAe it till the following March. She 
had suffered from pulmonary catarrh for several years, 
which disappeared in the summer, but returned every 
wiriter with increased violence. Her practice of frequent 
bleeding had brought •!! a state of com])lete emaciation, 
and left. very Tittle blood in her body. If she had lived 
like other people, and trusted to the balmy air of S>ria, 
Dr. Meryon was of opinion that nothing •serious need 
have been apprehended from her illness. Jhit she seldom 
breathed the outer air, and took no exercise except an 
occasional turn in the garden. She A\as alwavs com- 
plaining that she could get nothing to viii ; yet, in spite 
of h%r profession (to Kinglake) that slu‘ li\ed entirely on 
milk, we are told that her diet consisttnl of Ibrcemeat 
balls, meat* pies, and other hca\ y viands, and that she 
seldom remained half an hour ^\ithout taking nourish- 
ment of some kind. ‘ I never knew a human being who 
took nourishment so fre{jU(‘ntl\ writes Dr. Mtryon, 

^ and mav not this in some fneasure ift-count for her 
frequent ill-humo«r ? " 

During her illness tlie doctor read alyud Sir Nathaniel 
Wraxair^ Afc77ioh's and tlie of a Pcvrc.ss^ edited 

by Lady Charlotte Bury, both*of which books dealt with 
persons whom Lady Hester had known in her youth. 
In return she regaled him with stories of her own glory, 
of Mr. Pitt's virtues, of the objectionable habits of the 
Princess of Wales, and of the meanness of the Regent in 
inviting himself to dinner w ith gentlemen who could not 
afford to entertain him, the wh#Ie pleas^intly flavoured 
by animadversions on the social presumption of medical 
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meri, and descriptions of the methods by which formerly 
they were kept in their proper place by aristocratic 
patients. At this time, the beginning of 1838, Lady 
Hester was anxiously expecting dn answer from Sir 
Francis Burdett about her property, and, hearing from 
the English consul at Sayda that a packet had arrived 
for her from Beyrout, which was to be delivered into 
her own hands, her sanguine mend was filled with the 
hope of coming prosperity. But when tne packet was 
o]:)ened, instead of the long-expected missive from Sir 
Francis, it proved to be an official statement from 
Colonel Cani])bell, Consul-General for Egypt, that in 
consequence of an application made to the British 
Government by one of L.ady HesteFs chief creditors, an 
order had come from Lord Palmerston that her pension 
was to be stopped unless the debt was paid. Wheii she 
read the letter Dr. Meryon feared an outburst of fury, 
but Lady Hester, who, for once, was beyond violence, 
began calmly to discuss the enormity of the conduct 
both of (^ueen and Minister. 

‘ My grandfather and Mr. Pitt,' she said, ^ did some- 
thing to keep the Brunswick family on the throne, and 
yet the grandchuighter of the old king, without hearing 
the circumstances uf mv getting into debt, or whether 
the story is true, sends to deprive me of my pension in 
a strange land, where I mav remain and starve. , , . 
I should like to ask for a public inquiry into my debts, 
and for what I have contracted them. Let them com- 
pare the good I ha\e done in the cause of humanity 
and science with the Duke of Kent's debts. I wonder if 

Lord Palmerston is the man I recollect a young man 

from college, who was always hanging about waiting to 
be introduced to Mr. Pitt. Mr. Pitt used to say, ‘‘ Ah, 
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very well ; we will ask him to dinn^* some day.'^ 
Perhaps it is an old grudge that makes him vent his 
spite/ Colonel CampbelPs letter had given the poor 
lady^s heart, or ratlier her pride, a fatal stab, and the 
indignity with which she had been treated preyeil upon 
her health and spirits. She now determined to send an 
ultimatum, to the Queen, which was to be published in 
the newspapers if miliisters refused to lay it before her 
Alajesty, This document, which was dated February 

IS, 1838, ran as follows : — 

• 

‘ Your Majesty will allow me to say that few things 
are more disgraceful and inimical to rovaltv than giving 
commands without examining all their different bearings, 
and casting, without reason, an as])ersion upon the 
int^rity of any branch of a family that had faithfully 
serveil their country and the House of Hanover. As no 
inquiries have been made of me of what circumstances 
induced me to incur the debts alluded to, I deem it 
unnecessary to enter into any details on the subject. I 
shall not allow the pension gi\(‘n b\ \our royal grandfather 
to be stopped force ; but i sliall re*>ign it for the 
payment of my debts, and with it the name of llritish 
subject, and the sla\erv that is at })resept annexed to it ; 
and as your Majestv has given ])ublicity to the business 
by your orders to your consular agents, I surely cannot 
be blamed for following your royal example. 

‘ HksTKR Lu( V Sl ANHOrE.'’ 

This was accompanied* bv a long letter to the Duke 
of Wellington, in which Lady Hester detailed her 
services in the East, and expressed her indignation at 
the treatment she had received. * She was now left with 
only a few pounds upon which to maintain her house- 
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hold until JVfarch, when she could draw for ^300^ 
apparently the quarterns income from a legacy left her 
by her brother, but of this sum <P200 was due to a 
Greek merchant at Beyrout. The faithful doctor col- 
lected all the money he had in his house, about eleven 
pounds, and brought it to her for her current expenses, 
but with her usual impracticability she gave most of* it 
away in charity. Still no letter ‘tame from Sir Francis 
Burdett, and the unfortunate lady, old, sick, ancb wasted 
to a skeleton, lay on her sofa and lamented over her 
troubles in a fierce, inhuman fashion, likd^ a wounded 
animal at bay. In the course of time a reply came from 
Ford Palmerston, in which he stated that he had laid 
Lady Hester's letter before the Queen, and explained to 
her Majesty the circumstances that might be supposed 
to have led to her writing it. The communications to 
which she referred were, he continued, suggested by 
nothing but a desire to save her from the embarrass- 
ments that might arise if her creditors were to call 
upon the C^onsul -General to act according to the strict 
line of his duty. This letter did nothing towards 
assuaging Lady Hester's wrath. In her reply she sar- 
castically observed ; — 

‘ If your diploiiiatic despatches are all as obscure as 
the one that now lies before me, it is no wonder that 
England should cease to have that proud preponderance 
in her foreign relations which she once could boast of. 
... It is but fair to make vour lordship aware that, if 
by the next packet there is nothing definitely settled 
respecting my affairs, and I am not cleared in the eyes 
of the world of aspersions, intentionally or unintention- 
ally thrown upon me, I shall break up my household, 
and build up the entrance-gate to my premises ; there 
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remaining as if I was in a tomb till iny character has 
been done justice to, and a public ackn-owledgment put 
in the papers, signed and sealed by those who have 
aspersed me. There is no trifling with those who have 
Pitt blood in their veins upon the subject of integrity, 
nor expecting that their spirit would ever yield to the 
impertinent interference of consular authority, etc., etc.’ 
It must be owned thJt there is a touch of unconscious 
humoui^ in Lady Hester’s terrible threat of walling her- 
self up, a proceeding which w^ould only ^ make herself 
uncomfortable and leave her enemies at peace. 

For the present matters went on much as usual 
at Dar Joon. No household expenses were curtailed, 
and thirty native servants continued to cheat their 
mistress and idle over their work. In March, that 
perambulating princeling, his Highness of Piickler- 
Muskau, arrived at Say da, w'hencc he wrote a letter 
to Lady Hester, begging to he allowed to pay his 
homage to the Queen of Palmyra and the niece of the 
great Pitt. ‘ I have the presumption to believe, madam,’ 
he continued, ‘ tjiat there must he somc^ aj|init\ of char- 
acter between us. For, like* \ou, m\ lady, I look for our 
future salvation from the l^ast, where nations still nearer 
to God and to nature can alone, soml? day, purify the 
rotten cKilisation of decrepit Luropc, in which every- 
thing is artificial, and where we are menaced with a new 
kind of barbarism — not that with which states begin, 
but with which they end. Like you, madam, I believe 
that astrology is not an *en)pty science, but a lost one. 
Like you, I am an aristocrat by birth and by principle ; 
because I find a marked aristocracy in nature. In a 
word, madam, like you, I love fo .sleep by day and be 
stirring by night. There I stop ; for in mind, energy of 
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character, anci^ in the mode of life, so singular and so 
dignified, which' you lead, not every one who would can 
resemble Lady Hester Stanhope/ 

Lady Hester was flattered by this letter, and told 
the doctor that he must ride into Sayda to see the 
prince, and tell him that she was too ill to receive 
him at present, but would endeavour to do so a 
few weeks later. The prince ' was established with 
his numerous suite in the house of a merchant of 
Sayda. Mehcmet Ali had given him a special fir- 
man, requiring all official ])ersons to treat him in a 
manner suitable to his rank, his whole expenditure 
being defrayed by cheques on the Viceroy '’s treasury. 
The prince, unlike most other distinguished travellers 
who were treated with the same honour, took the 
firman strictly acc-ording to the letter, and could boast 
of having traversed the whole of Egypt and Syria with 
all the pomp of royalt\, and without having expended 
a single farthing. Dr. iVTeryon describes his Highness 
as a tall man of about fifty years of age, distinguished 
by an unmistakable air of birth and breeding. He 
wore a curious mixture of Ikistern and Western costume, 
and had a tame chameleon crawling about his pipe, 
with which he tvas almost as much occupied as AI. 
Lamartine wdth his lapdog. The prince stalled that 
he had almost made up his mind to settle in the East, 
since Europe was no longer the land of liberty. ‘ I will 
build myself a house,^ he said, ‘get what I want from 
Europe, make arrangements for newspapers, books, etc., 
and choose some delightful situation ; but I think it 
will be on Mount Lebanon.'* 

In his volume of travels in the East called JDie 
Rilckkehr^ Prince PLickler-Muksau has given an amusing 
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account of the negotiations that passed »tween himself 
and Lady Hester on the subject of hisAisit. For once 
the niece of Pitt had found her match in vanity and 
arrogance ; and if the prince's book had appeared in 
her lifetime, it is certain that she would not long have 
survived it. His Highness describes how he bided his 
time, as though he were laying siege to a courted 
beauty, and ^almost cfaily bombarded the Lady of Jdon 
with letters calculated to pi(|ue her curiosity by their 
frank and original style. At last, ^ in order to be rid 
of him,' as sTie jokingly said, I^dy Hester consented to 
receive him on a certain day, which, from his star, 
she deemed propitious to their meeting. Thereupon 
the prince, who intended that his \isit should be 
desired, not sullered, wrote to say that he was setting 
out for an expedition into the desert, l)ut that on his 
return he would come to <J(‘)on, not for one day, but 
for a week. This impertinence was rewarded by |)cr- 
mission to come at his ow'n time. 

Great preparations were made for the entertainment 
of this distinguished visitor. The scanty contents of 
the store and cliina cupboarefs were s})rcad out before 
the lady of the^ house, who infused activity into the 
most sluggish by smart strokes fron/ her stick. The 
epithets* of beast, rascal, arn^ the like, w ere cicalt out 
with such freedom and readiness, as to make the 
European part of her audience .sensible of the richness 
and variety of the Arabian language. On Easter 
^londay, April 15, the* prince, followed by a part of 
his suite, and five mule-loads of baggage, rode into 
the courtyard. He wore an immense Leghorn hat 
lined with green taffetas, a Turkish scarf over his 
shoulders, and blue pantaloons of ample dimensions.* 
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From the exi^^llent fit of his Parisian boots, it was 
evident that he^felt his pretensions to a thoroughbred 
foot were now to be magisterially decided. The prince 
has given his own impression of his hostess, whom he 
describes as a thorough woman of the world, with 
manners of Oriental dignity and calm. With her pale, 
regular features, dark, fiery eyes, great height, and 
sonorous voice, she had the appearance of an ancient 
Sibyl ; yet no one, he declares, could have been more 
natural and unaffected in manner. She told him that 
since she had lost her money, she had lived like a 
dervish, and assimilated herself to the ways of nature. 

My roses are iny jewels,*' she said, ‘ the sun and moon 
my clocks, fruit and water my food and drink. I see 
in your face that you are a thorough ej)icure ; how 
will you endure to spend a week with me ? ^ The 
prince, who had already dined, replied that he found she 
did not keep her guests on fruit and water, and assured 
her that hhiglish poxerty was ecpiivalent to German 
riches. lie spent six or seven hours tetc-a-tetc with 
his hostess each exening of his stav, and declares that 
he was astonished at the originality and variety of hei' 
conversation. He had the aiidacitv to ask her if the 
Arab chief who accompanied her to Palmyra had been 
her lover, hut she, not iU-})leased, assured him that 
there was no truth in the report, which at one time 
had been generally believed. She said that the Arabs 
I'egarded her neither as man or woman, but as a being 
apart. 

Before leaving, the ]>rince introduced his ^ harem," 
consisting of two Ab\ssinian slaves, to Lady Hester, 
and was presented, in his tum^ to the sacred mares, 
‘which had lost their beauty, and grown gross and 
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unwieldy under their rSghne of gentle^ exercise and 
unlimited food. Leila licked the prirxd^e's hand when 
he caressed her, and Leila^s mistress was thereby con- 
vinced that her guest was a ^ chosen vessel.' She 
confided to him all her woes, the neglect of her re- 
lations and the ill-treatment of the Government, and 
gave him , copies of the correspondence about her 
piension, which he pronAised to publish in a German news- 
paper. • To Dr. Meryon she w'axed (juite enthusiastic over 
his Highness's personal attractions^ the excellent cut 
of his coat, ^nd the handiness with which he performed 
small services. I could observe/ writes the doctor, 
towards the end of the visit, that she had already 
begun to obtain an ascendency over the prince, such as 
she never failed to do over tho^e \\ho came within the 
sphere of her attraction ; for lu‘ was less loftv in his 
manner than he had been at fiisi, and she seemed to 
have gained in height, and to be more disposed to plav 
the ({ueen than ever." 

This, alas, was the last time that Lady Hester had 
the op[)ortunitv of playing the cpieen, or entertaining a 
distinguished guest at I)ar J(H)n. In when the 

packet brought no news of her imaginary j)roperty, and 
no apology from Queen or I'remier, she bc^gan at last to 
despair. " ‘ The die is cast,' s|ie told Dr. ^leryon, ‘ and 
the sooner you take yourself off’ the better. I have no 
money ; you can be of no use to me — I shall write no 
more letters, and shall break up mv establishment, wall 
up my gate, and, with a boy and girl to wait upon 
me, resign myself to my fate. Tell your family they 
may make their preparations, and be gone in a 
month's time.' Early in July' Sir Francis Burdett's 
long-expected letter arrived, but brought with it no * 
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consolation. VHe could tell nothing of the legacy, but 
wrote in the scxothing*, evasiv'e terms thaV might be sup- 
posed suitable to an elderly lady who was not quite 
accountable for her ideas or actions. As there was now 
no hope of any improvement in her affairs, Lady Hester 
decided to execute her threat of walling up her gate- 
way, a proceeding which, she was unable to perceive, 
injured nobody but herself. She directed the doctor 
to pay and dismiss her servants, with the exception 
of two maids and two men, and then sent him to 
Beyrout to inform the French consul of her intention. 
On his return to Joon he found that Lady Hester had 
already hired a vessel to take himself and his family 
from Sayda to Cyprus. lie was reluctant to leave her 
in solitude and wretchedness, but knowing that when 
once her mind was made iq), nothing could shake "her 
resolution, he employed the time that remained to him 
in writing her letters, setting her house in order, and 
taking her instructions for commissions in Lurope. He 
also begged to be allowed to lend her as much money 
as he could spare, and she consented to borrow a sum 
of 2000 piastres (about X\S0), which she afterwards 
repaid. 

On July bO,^lSb8, the masons arrived, and the 
f entrance-gate was walled up with a kind of sto«e screen, 
leaving, however, a side-opening just large enough for 
an ass or cow to enter, so that this much-talked-of act 
of self-immurement was more an appearance than a 
reality. On August (5, the faithful doctor took an affec- 
tionate leave of the emplo>cr, who, as Prince Puckler- 
Muskau bears witness, was accustomeil to treat him 
with icy coldness, and sailed for western climes. To 
• the last, he tells us. Lady Hester dwelt with apparent 
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confidence on the approaching advent of th i IMahedi, and 
still regarded her mare Leila as destined t^bear him into 
Jerusalem, with herself upon Lulu at his side. It is to 
be hof>ed that the poor lady was able to buoy herself up 
with this belief during the last and most solitary year of 
her disappointed life. About once a month, up to the 
date of hei; death, she corresponded with Dr. Meryon, 
who was again settled dt Nice. Her letters were chiefly 
taken up with commissions, and with shrewd comments 
upon the new books that were sent out to l^er. 

^ I should like to have IVIiss Pardoe’s book on Con- 
stantinople,’ she writes in October, 1838, ^ if it is come 
out for strangers (i.e. in a French translation) ; for I 
fear I should never get through with it invself. d'his 
just puts me in mind that one of the books I should 
like do have would be Grahanrs Dornrsfic A/a/h hfc ; a 
good Red Book {Peerage ^ I mean) ; and the book 
about the Prince of Wales. I have found out a [)erson 
who can occasionally read French to me ; so if there 
was any very pleasing French book, you might send 
it — but no Bonapartes or “'present times” — and a 
little brochure or two upon baking, pastry, gardening, 
etc. . . , 

^ Feb, 9, 1839. — The book you sent mo {Diary of the 
Times of George /F, by Lady ^Charlotte Bury) is inter- 
esting only to those who were actpiainted with the 
f)ersons named : all mock taste, mock feeling, etc., but 
that is the fashion. “ I am this, I am that ” ; who ever 
talked such empty stuff formerly ? / was never named 

by a well-bred person. . . . Miss Pardoe is very excel- 
lent upon many subjects ; only there is too much of 
what the English like — stars, winds, black shades, soft 
sounds, etc. . . • 
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^ Afa^ 6. — ^Some one — I suppose you — sent nje the 
Life of Lord Edward Fitzgerald. It is / who could 
give a true and most extraordinary history of all those 
transactions. The book is all stuff. The duchess (Lord 
Edward's mother) was my particular friend, as was also 
his aunt ; I was intimate with all the family, and knew 

that noted Pamela. All the books I see make me sick 

only catchpenny nonsense. A thousand thanks for the 
promise of my grandfather's letters ; but the book will 
be all spoilt by being edited by young men. First, they 
are totally ignorant of the politics of my grandfather's 
age ; secondly, of the style of the language used at that 
period ; and absolutely ignorant of his secret reasons 
and intentions, and the real or apparent footing he was 
upon with many people, friends or foes. I know all 
that from my grandmother, who was his secretary, and, 
Coutts used to say, the cleverest man of her time in 
politics and business.' 

This was the last letter that Dr. Meryon received from 
his old friend and patroness. She slowly wasted away, 
and died in f/une 1839, no one be\ng aware of her 
approaching end except the servants about her. The 
news of her death reached Bey rout in a few hours, and 
the English consul, Mr. Moore, and an American mission- 
ary (Mr. Thomson, autlmr of The Land aiuT the Book) 
rode over to Jdon to bury her. By her own desire she 
was interred in a grave in her garden, where a son of 
the Prophet Loustaunau had been buried some years 
before. Mr. Thomson has described how he performed 
the lost rites at midnight by the light of lanterns and 
torches, and notes the curious resemblance between Lady 
^ Hester's funeral service and that of the man she loved. 
Sir John Moore. Together with the consul, he examined 
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the contents of thirty-five rooms, but fou^d nothing but 
old saddles, pipes, and empty oil-jars, everything of 
value having been Jong since j)lundered by the ser- 
vants. The sacred mares, now grown old and almost 
useless, were sold for a small sum by public auction, 
and only survived for a short time their return to an 
active life. . ^ 

In 1845 Hr. Meryon published his so-called Memoirs 
of Lady Hester Stanhope ^ which are merely an account 
of her later ^ears, and a report of her table-talk at Dar 
Jdon. In 1846 he brought out her Travels^ which 
were advertised as the supplement and completion of the 
Memoirs, From these works, and from passing notices 
of our heroine, w^e gain a general imf)ression of wasteil 
talents and a disappointed life. That she was more un- 
happy in her solitude than, in her unbending nature, she 
would avow, observes her faithful friend and chronicler, 
the record of the last veal's of her existence too plainly 
demonstrates. Although she derived consolation in 
retirement from the retrospect of the part she had 
played in her p^sperity, still .there weye moments of 
poignant grief when her very soul groaned within her. 
She was ambitious, and her ambition had been foiled ; 
she loved irresponsible command, but the time had come 
when thoSe over whom she ruled defied her ; she was 
dictatorial and exacting, but she had lost tlie influence 
which alone makes people tolerate control. She incurred 
debts, and was doomed to feel the degradation conse- 
quent upon them. She thought to defy her own nation, 

, and they hurled the defiance back upon her. She 
entertained visionary projects of aggrandisement, and 
was met by the derision of the world. In a word. 
Lady Hester died as she had lived, alone and miserable 
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in a strange l^nd, bankrupt in affection and credit, be- 
cause, in spite of her great gifts and innate benevolence, 
her overbearing temper had alienated friends and kins- 
folk alike, and her pride could endure neither the 
society of equals, nor the restraints and conventions of 
civilised life. 
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PRINCE PUCKLER MUSKAU IN 
ENGLAND 

PART 1 

Dliung the early aiul middle decades of the nineteenth 
century there was no more original and picturcs(jue 
figure among the minor celebrities of (jrermany — one 
might almost say of lilurope — than that of his Highness, 
IIcKnann Ludwig Heinrich, Prince Ihickler-Muskau. 
Throughout his long career we find this princeling play- 
ing many parts — at once an imitation WTrtcr, a senti- 
mental Hon Juan, a dandv who out-dressed ILOrsay, a 
sportsman and trav eller of Munchhausen type, a fashion- 
able author who wrote (Tcrman with a French accent 
and a warrior •who seems tft have ^\nndered out of 
the pages of mcckiaAal romance. Yet with all his mock- 
heroic notoriety, the toller' Purldcr \^as by no means 
destitute of those practical cjualities which tempered 
the Teutonic Romanticism, e>fen in its earliest and most 
extravagant developments. He was skilled in all manly 
exercises, a brave soldier, an intelligent observer, and 
— his most substantial, claim to remembrance — the 
father of landscape-gardening in Germany, a veritable 
• magician who transformed level wastes into wooded 
landscapes and made the sandy wildernesses blossom 
like the rose. 
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To English readers the prince’s name was once 
familiar as the author of Brwfe eine^ Verstorhenen 
(Letters of a Dead Man), wl^ch contain a lively 
account of his Highness’ sojourn in England and 
Ireland between the years 1826 and 1828. These 
letters, which were translated into English under the 
title of The Tour of a German Prince^ made a sensation, 
favourable and otherwise, in the® early ‘ thirties,’ owing 
to the candid fashion in which they dealt with our 
customs and our countrymen. The book received the 
high honour of a complimentary review from the pen 
of the aged Goethe. ^ The writer appears to be a 
perfect and experienced man of the world,’ observes 
this distinguished critic ; ‘ endowed with talents and a 
quick apprehension ; formed by a varied social existence, 
by travel and extensive connections. His journey ^vas 
undertaken very recently, and brings us the latest 
intelligence from the countries which he has viewed 
with an acute, clear, and comprehensive eye. We see 
before us a finely-constituted being, born to great 
external advantages and felicities, but in whom a 
lively spirit of ^nterprise^is not united fo constancy and 
perseverance ; whence he experiences • frequent failure 
and disapjiointment. . . . The peculiarities of English 
manners and habits are drawn vividly and distinctly, and 
without exaggeration. acquire a lively idea of that 

wonderful combination, that luxuriant growth — of that 
insular life which is based in boundless wealth and civil 
freedom, in universal monotony and manifold diversity ; 
formal and capricious, active and torpid, energetic and 
dull, comfortable and tedious, the envy and derision of 
the world. Like other imprejudiced travellers of modem 
times, our author is not very much enchanted with the 
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English form of existence : his cordial and sincere 

admiration is 6ften accompanied by unsparing censure. 
He is by no means Aclined to favour the faults and 
weaknesses of the English ; and in this he has the 
greatest and best among themselves upon his side.** 

As these Letters were not written until the prince 
had' passed his fortieth year, it will be necessary, before 
cx)nsidering them in deftiil, to give a brief sketch of his 
previous* career. Hermann Ludwig was the only son of 
Graf von Puckler of Schloss Branitz, and ^ of his wife, 
Clementine, born a Grafin von Gallenberg, and heiress 
to the vast estate of Muskau in Silesia. Both families 
were of immense antiquity, the Bucklers claiming to 
trace their descent from Rudiger von Bechlarn, who 
figures in the NihelungenUcd. Our hero was born at 
Muskau in October 1785, and spent, according to his 
own account, a wretched and neglected childhood. His 
father was harsh, miserly, and suspicious ; his mother, 
who was only fifteen when her son was born, is described 
as a frivolous little flirt. The couple, after perpetually 
quarrelling for ten or twelve years, were divorced, by 
mutual consent, ?n 1797, and {he Grafiif shortly after- 
wards married om* of her numerous admirers, Graf von 
Seydewitz, with whom she lived as unhappily as with 
her first .husband. Her little son was educated at 
a Moravian school, and in the holidays was left 
entirely to the care of the servants. After a couple 
of years at the university of Leipzig, he entered the 
Saxon army, and soon became notorious for his good 
looks, his fine horsemanship, his extravagance, and his 
^mischievous pranks. Military discipline in time of 
peace proved too burdensome for i:he young lieutenant, 
who, after quarrelling with his father, getting deeply 
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intd debt, and embroiling himself with the authorities, 
threw up his commission in 1804. Muskau having 
become much too hot to hold him\ he spent the next years 
in travelling about the Continent, always in pecuniary 
difficulties, and seldom free from some sentimental 
entanglement. 

In 1810 Graf Puckler died, and his son stepped into 
a splendid inheritance. Like Prince Haf, the young 
Graf seems to have taken his new Vesporvsibilities 
seriously, and to have devoted himself, with only too 
much enthusiasm, to the development and*, improvement 
of his estates. In the intervals of business he amused 
himself with an endless series of love-affairs, his achieve- 
ments in this respect, if his biographer may be believed, 
more than equalling those of Jupiter and Don Giovanni 
put together. Old and young, pretty and plain, dioble 
and humble, native and foreign, all were fish that came 
to the net of this lady-killer, who not only vowed 
allegiance to nearly every petticoat that crossed his 
path, but — a much more remarkable feat — kept up an 
impassioned correspondence with a large selection of his 
charmers. After his death, a whol6 library of love- 
letters was discovered among his papers, all breathing 
forth adoration^ ecstasy or despair, and addressed to the 
Julies, Jeannettes, or Amalies who succeeded one another 
so rapidly in his facile affections. These documents, for 
the most part careful ly-corrected drafts of the originals, 
were indorsed, ‘ Old love-letters, to be used again if 
required T 

In 1813 the trumpet of war sounded the call to 
arms, and the young Graf entered the military service of* 
Prussia, and was appejnted aide-de-camp to the Duke of 
Saxe-Weimar. He distinguished himself in the Nether- 
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lands, was present at the taking of Cassel, and in the 
course of the bampaigp played a part in a new species 
of duel. A French .ycolonel of Hussars, so the story 
goes, rode out of the enemy’s lines, and challenged any 
officer in the opposing army to single combat. Puckler 
accepted the challenge, and the duel was fought on 
horseback — presumably with sabres — between the ranks 
of the two armies, the Soldiers on either side applauding 
their chosen ctiampion. At length, after a fierce struggle, 
Germany triumphed, and the brave Frenchman bit the 
dust. Whether the tale be true or apocryphal, it is 
certain that numerous decorations were conferred upon 
the young officer for his brilliant services, that he Avas 
promoted to the rank of colonel, and appointed civil 
and military governor of Briiges. Puckler took part in 
the h*iumphal entry of the Allies into Paris, and after- 
wards accompanied the Duke of Saxe-AVeimar to London, 
where he shared in all the festi\ities of the wonderful 
season of 1815, studied the English methods of land- 
scape-gardening, and made an unsuccessful attempt to 
marry a lady of rank and fortune. 

.After his retdrn to Muskau the Graf continued his 
work on his estate, Avhich, in spite of a sandy soil and 
other disadvantages, soon became one oh the show-places 
of Germany. Having discovered a spring of mineral 
water, he built a pump-room, a theatre, and a gaming- 
saloon, and named the establishment Hermannsbad. The 
invalids who frequented the Baths must have enjoyed a 
lively ^ cure,’ for besides* theatrical performances, illu- 
minations, fireworks and steeplechases, the Graf was 
always ready to oblige with some sensational achieve- 
ment. On one occasion he leapt his horse over the 
parapet of a bridge into the river, and swam triumphantly 
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sishore ; while on another he galloped up the steps of 
the Casino, played and won a ccmp at the tables without 
dismounting, and then galloped '‘down again, arriving 
at the bottom with a whole neck, but considerable 
damage to his horse**s legs. 

In 1816 Puckler became acquainted with Lucie, 
Grafin von Pappenheim, a daughter of Prince Harden- 
berg. Chancellor of Prussia, The'*Grafin, a well-preserved 
woman of forty, having parted from her husband, was 
living at Berlin with her daughter, Adelheid, afterwards 
Princess Carolath, and her adopted daughter, Herminie 
Lanzendorf. The Graf divided his attentions equally 
between the three ladies for some time, but on inquiring 
of a friend which would make the greatest sensation in 
Berlin, his marriage to the mother or to one of the 
daughters, and being told his marriage to the mdther, 
at once proposed to the middle-aged Grafin, and was 
joyfully accepted. '^The reason for this inappropriate 
match probably lay deejier than the desire to astonish 
the people of Berlin, for Puckler, with all his surface 
romanticism, had a keen eye to the main chance. His 
Lucie had only a moderate dower, but the advantage of 
being son-in-law to the Chancellor -of Prussia could 
hardly be overestimated. Again, the Graf seems to 
have imagined that in a marriage of convenience with a 
woman nine years older than himself, he would be able 
to preserve the liberty of his bachelor days, while pre- 
senting the appearance of domestic respectability. 

As soon as the trifling formality of a divorce from 
Count Pappenheim had been gone through, the marriage 
took place at Muskau, to the accompaniment of the 
most splendid festivit?es. As may be supposed>, the 
early married life of the ill-assorted couple was a period 
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of anything but unbroken calm. Scarcely had the Graf 
surrendered his libertyHhan he fell passionately in love 
with his wife's adopted daughter^ Helmine, a beautiful 
girl of eighteen, the child, it was believed, of humble 
parents. Frederick William III. of Prussia was one of 
her admirers, and had offered to marry her morgan- 
atically, ai\d create her Herzogin von Breslau. But 
Helmine gave her royal suitor no encouragement, and 
he soort consoled himself with the Princess Liegnitz. 
Lucie spared no pains to marry off the ^ inconvenient 
beauty, but Pl'ickler frustrated all her efforts, implored 
her not to separate him from Helmine, and suggested 
an arrangement based upon the domestic policy of 
Goethe's Wahlverxcandschnflcn, Hut Lucie was unreason- 
able enough to object to a menage a tro\s^ and at 
length succeeded in marrying Helmine to a Lieutenant 
von Blucher. 

In 1822 the Graf accompanied his father-in-law to 
the Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle, and shortly afterwards 
was raised to princely rank, in compensation for 
the losses he had sustained through the annexation of 
Silesia by Prussia. By this time the prince's financial 
affairs were in s«J desperate a conilition, thanks to the 
follies of his youth and the building mania of his 
manhood^ that a desperate repiedy was required to put 
them straight again. Only one expedient presented 
itself, and this Lucie, with a woman's self-sacrifice, wees 
the first to propose. During a short absence from 
Muskau she wrote to her husband to offer him his 
freedom, in order that he might be enabled to marry 
a rich heiress, whose fortune could be used to clear off 
the liabilities that pressed so heavily on the* estate. 
The prince at first refused to take advantage of this 
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generous offer. He had become accustomed to his 
elderly wife, who acted as his colleague and helper in 
all that concerned his idolised Muskau, and upon whose 
sympathy and advice he had learned to depend. But 
as time went on he grew accustomed to the idea of 
an amicable divorce, and at length persuaded himself 
that such a proceeding need make no real difference to 
Lucie’s position ; in fact, that it would be, an advantage 
to her as well as to himself. For years past he had 
regarded her rather in the light of a maternal friend 
than of a wife, and the close camaraderie that existed 
between them would remain unbroken by the advent 
of a young bride whom Lucie would love as her own 
child. A divorce, it must be remembered, was a 
common incident of everyday life in the Germany^ of 
that epoch. As we have seen, Buckler’s father and 
mother had dissolved their marriage, and Lucie had 
been divorced from her first husband, while her father 
had been married three times, and had separated from 
each of his wives. 

The matter remained, in abeyance ^or a year or two, 
and it was not until 1826 , when the prince probably 
felt that he had no time to lose, tha£ the long-talked- 
of divorce actually took place. This curious couple, 
who appeared to be m^re tenderly attached to each 
other now than they had ever been before, took a 
touching farewell in Berlin. The princess then re- 
turned to Muskau, where she remained during her 
ex-husband’s absence as his agent and representative, 
while the prince set out for England, which country 
was supposed to offer the best hunting-ground for 
heiresses. Week by ""week during his tour. Buckler 
addressed to his faithful Lucie long, confidential letters, 
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filled with observations of the manners and customs of 
the British barbarians/ together with minute descrip- 
tions of his adventures in love and landscape-gardening. 

The prince, though at this time in his forty-first 
year, was still, to all appearance, in the prime of life, 
still an adept in feats of skill and strength, and not 
less romantic and susceptible than in the days of his 
youth. Wit^ his high rank, hi*^ vast though en- 
cumbered estates, his picturesque appearance, and his 
wide experience in affairs of the heart, he» anticipated 
little difficulty in carrying off one of the most eligible 
of British heiresses ; but he quite forgot to include the 
hard-hearted, level-headed British parent in his reckon- 
ing. The princess first letter to Lucie, who figures in 
the published version as Julie, is dated Dresden, Sep- 
tember 7, 1826, and begins in right Werterian strain : — 

‘ My dear Friend, — The love you showed me at our 
parting made me so happy and so miserable that I 
cannot yet recover from it. Your sad image is ever 
before me ; I still read deep sorrow in your looks and 
in your tears, anc^ mv own hearj: tells me^ too well what 
yours suffered. May God grant us a meeting as joyful 
as our parting w^s sorrowful ! I can only repeat what 
I have so often told you, that if I felt'mvself without 
you, my clearest friend, in the ’**'orld, I could enjoy none 
of its pleasures without an alloy of sadness ; that if you 
love me, you will above all things watch over your 
health, and amuse yourself as much as you can by 
varied occupation.’ There are protestations of this 
kind in nearly every letter, for the prince’s pen was 
always tipped with fine sentiment and vows of eternal 
devotion came more easily to him than the ordinary 
civilities of everyday life to the average man. 
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A visit to Goethe at Weimar, on the traveller'^s 
leisurely journey towards England, furnished his note- 
book with some interesting specimens of the old 
poePs conversation. ‘ He received me,*^ writes the 
prince, ^ in a dimly-lighted room, whose clair obscure 
was arranged with some coquetterie ; and truly the 
aspect of the beautiful old man, with his Jovelike 
countenance, was most stately. ... In the course of 

c» - 

conversation we came to Walter Scott. Goethe was 
not very enthusiastic about the Great Unknown. He 
said he doubted not that he wrote his novels in the 
same sort of partnership as existed between the old 
painters and their pupils ; that he furnished the plot, 
the leading thoughts, the skeleton of the scenes, that 
he then let his pupils fill them up, and retouched them 
at the last. It seemed almost to be his opinion that 
it was not worth the while of a man of ScotPs 
eminence to give himself up to such a number of minute 
and tedious details. Had I,""’ he said, been able to 
lend myself to the idea of mere gain, I could formerly 
have sent such things anonymously into the world, with 

the aid of Lenz and others nay, I could still, as 

would astonish people not a little, and make them 
puzzle their brains to find out the author ; but after 
all, they would be but nyanufactured wares. . . 

‘ He afterwards spoke of Lord Byron with great 
affection, almost as a father would of a son, which was 
extremely grateful to my enthusiastic feelings for this 
great poet. He contradicted the silly assertion that 
Manfred was only an echo of his Faust, He extremely 
regretted that he had never become personally acquainted 
with Lord Byron, and severely and justly reproached 
the English nation for having judged their illustrious 
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countryman so pettily, and understood him so ill/ •TL^he 
conversation next tume^ on politics, and Goethe reverted 
to his favourite theory that if every man laboured faith- 
fully, honestly, and lovingly in this sphere, were it great 
or small, universal well-being and happiness would not 
long be wanting, whatever the form of government. 
The prince urged in reply that a constitutional govern- 
ment was fTrst necessai^ to call such a principle into 
life, and addifbed the example of England in support 
of his argument. ^ Goethe immediately replied that the 
choice of tho example was not happy, for* that in no 
country was selfishness more omnipote nt ; that no people 
were perhaps essentially less humane in their political 
or their private relations ; that salvation came, not from 
without, by means of forms of government, but from 
within, by the wise moderation and humble activity of 
each man in his own circle ; and that this must ever be 
the chief source of human felicity, while it was the 
easiest and the simplest to attain.’ 

The prince seems always to have played the part of 
Jonah on board ship, and on the occasion of his journey 
to England, he iKid a terrible ^passage of forty hours, 
from Rotterdam tp the Eondon Docks. As soon as he 
could get his carriage, horses, and luggage clear of the 
customs, l)e hastened to the Clarendon Hotel, where he 
had stayed during his first visitT:o London. l^nlike the 
American, N. P. Willis, he had come armed with many 
prejudices against England and the English, few of 
which he succeeded in losing during the two years of 
his sojourn among us. In his first letter from London, 
dated October 5, 1826, he writes: ‘ Ixmdon is now so 
utterly dead to elegance and fashion that one hardly 
meets a single equipage, and nothing remains of the 
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beau monde but a few ambassadors. The huge city is 
at the same time full of fog andUlirt, and the macadam- 
ised streets are like well-worn roads. The old pave- 
ment has been torn up, and replaced by small pieces of 
granite, the interstices between which are filled up with 
gravel ; this renders the riding more easy, and diminishes 
the noise, but on the other hand changes the town into 
a sort of quagmire.** The prirtce comments favourably 
on the improvements that had recently been cacried out 
by Nash the architect, more especially as regards Regent 
Street and Portland Place, and declares that the laying 
out of the RegenPs Park is ‘ faultless,** particularly in 
the disposition of the water. 

The comfort and luxury of English hotels, as well as 
of private houses, is a subject on which the traveller 
frequently enlarges, and in this first letter he assures his 
Lucie that she would be delighted with the extreme 
cleanliness of the interiors, the great convenience of the 
furniture, and the good manners of the serving-people, 
though he admits that, for all that pertains ‘to luxury, 
the tourist pays about six times as much as in Germany. 

^ The comfort of the inns,** he continues, ^ is unknown 
on Continent ; on your washing-table you find, not 
one miserable , water-bottle with a single earthenware 
jug and basin, and a long strip of towel, but positive 
tubs of porcelain in which you may plunge half your 
body ; taps which instantly supply you with streams of 
water at }>lcasure ; half-a-dozen wide towels, a large 
standing mirror, foot-baths und other conveniences of 
the toilet, all of ecpial elegance.** 

The prince took advantage of the dead season to 
explore the city and other unfashionable quarters of 
the town. He was delighted with the excellent side- 
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pavements, the splendid shops, the brilliant gas-lamps, 
and above all (like iv/iss Edgeworth’s Rosamund) with 
‘ the great glass globes in the chemists’ windows, filled 
with liquid of a deep red, blue or green, the light of 
which is visible for miles (!)’ Visits to the Exchange, 
the Bank, and the Guildhall were followed by a call on 
Rothschild^ ^ the Grand Ally of the Grand Alliance,’ at 
his house of ^business. ^ On my presenting my card,’ 
says otlr hero, ‘he remarked ironically that ^^e were 
lucky people who could afford to travel ab©ut, anti take 
our pleasure, while he, poor man, had such a heavy 
burden to bear. He then broke out into bitter com- 
plaints that every poor dc\il who came to England had 
something to ask of him. . . . After this the conversa- 
tion took a political turn, anti we of ct)urse agreed that 
Eurbpe could not subsist without him ; he motlestly 
declined our compliments, anti said, smiling, ‘ Oh no, 
you are only jesting ; I am but a servant, with whom 
people are ])leasetl because he manages their afiairs well, 
and to whom they allow some crumbs to fall as an 
acknowledgment.’ 

• On October the prince went to Newmarket for 
the races. Durifig his stay he was introtiucetl to ^ rich 
merchant of the neighbourhootl, wht)* invited him to 
spend a eouple of days at his pountry-house. He gives 
Lucie a minute account of the manners anti customs of 
an English but these are only interesting to 

the modern reader in so far as they have become 

obsolete. For example : When you enter the dining- 
room, you find the whole of the first course on the 

table, as in France. After the soup is removed, and 

the covers arc taken off, every man helps the dish 
before him, and offers some to his neighbour ; if he 
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wishes for anything else, he must ask across the table, 
or send a servant for it, a very troublesome custom. . . . 
It is not usual to take wine without drinking to another 
person. If the company is small, and a man has drunk 
with everybody, but happens to wish for more wine, he 
must wait for the dessert, if he does not find in himself 
courage to brave custom.*' 

On his return to town the prince, who had been 
elected a member of the Travellers*’ Club, gives'a long 
dissertation on English club life, not forgetting to dwell 
on the luxury of all the arrangements, tYie excellent 
service, and the methodical fashion in which the gaming- 
tables were conducted. ‘ In no other country he 
declares, ^ are what are here emphatically called ‘‘busi- 
ness habits carried so extensively into social and 
domestic life ; the value of time, of order, of despatch, 
of routine, are nowhere so well understood. This is 
the great key to the most striking, national character- 
istics. The (juantitv of material objects produced and 
accomplished — the tcork done — in Phigland exceeds all 
that man ever ^fleeted. d'he causes that have produced 
these results have as certainly given birth to the dulness, 
the contracted views, the inveterate prejudices, the un- 
bounded desire for, and deference to wealth which 
characterise the great mass of Englishmen. 

During this first winter in London the prince was a 
regular attendant at the theatres, and many were the 
dramatic criticisms that he sent to his ‘ friend ** at 
Muskau. He saw Idston in the hundred and second 
representation of I'aul Pry, and at Drury Lane found, 
to his amazement that Braham, whom he remembered as 
an elderly man in IHli, was still first favourite. ‘He 
is the genuine representative of the English style of 
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singing/ writes our crUic, ‘and in popular songs is the 
adored idol of the public. One cannot deny him gi'cat 
power of voice and rapidity of execution, but a more 
abominable style it is difficult to conceive. . . . The 
most striking feature to a foreigner in English theatres 
is the natural coarseness and brutality of the audiences. 
The consequence is tlmt the higher and more ci\ilised 
classes go ojily to the Italian Opera, and very rarely 
visit fheir national theatre. English freedom has 
degenerated into the rudest licence, aiid it is not 
uncommon in the m*idst of the most affiecting part of a 
tragedy, or the most charming cadenza of a singer, to 
hear some coarse expression shouted from tlie gallery in 
a stentor voice. This is followed, either by loud 
laughter and applause, or by the castigation and expul- 
sion of the offender.'' 

The poor prince saw MozarEs announced for 

performance at Drury J^une, and looked forward to 
hearing once more the sweet harmonies of his Vaterland. 
‘What, then, was my astonishment,' he exclaims, in 
justifiable indigpation, ‘ at t/ie uniuayd-of treatment 
which the masterpiece of the immortal composer has 
received at Engrtsh hands ! You will hardly believe me 
when I tell you that neither the coifnt, tlie countess, 
nor Figttro sang; these jiarts^were given to mere actors, 
and their principal airs were sung by other singers. '^I'o 
add to this the gardener roared out some interpolated 
English popular songs, which suited Mozart's music just 
as a pitch-plaster would suit the face of the Venus de’ 
Medici. The whole opera was, moreover, arranged by 
a certain Mr. Bishop ; that is, a<lapted to English 
ears by means of the most \asteless and shocking 
alterations. The English national music, the coarse, 
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heavy melodies of which can never be mistaken for an 
instant, has to me, at least, something singularly 
offensive, an expression of brutal feeling both in pain 
and pleasure that smacks of roast-beef, plum-pudding, 
and porter/’ 

Another entertainment attended by our hero about 
this time was the opening of Parliament by George iv., 
who had not performed this ceremony for several years. 

‘ The king/ we are told, ‘ looked pale and bloated, and 
was obliged t® sit on the throne for a considerable time 
before he could get breath enough to read his speech. 
During this time he turned friendly glances and con- 
descending bows towards some favoured ladies. On his 
right stood Lord Liverpool, with the sword of state and 
the speech in his hand, and the Duke of Wellington on 
his left. All three looked so miserable, so ashy-grey 
and worn out, that never did human greatness appear 
to me so little worth. ... In spite of his feebleness, 
George iv. read his handle speech with great dignity 
and a fine voice, but vith that royal nonchalance which 
does not concern itself with what his Majesty promises, 
or whether he is sometimes unable to decipher a wortl. 
It was very evident that the monarch was heartily glad 
when the corvCe was over.’ 

In one of his early Utters the traveller gives his 
friend the following account of the manner in which he 
passes his day : ‘ I rise late, read three or four news- 
papers at breakfast, look in my visiting-book to see 
what visits I have to pay, and either drive to pay them 
in my cabriolet, or ride. In the course of these excur- 
sions, I sometimes catch the enjoyment of the pictur- 
esque ; the struggle of the blood-red sun with the 
winter fogs often produces wild and singular effects of 
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light. After .my visit^ I ride for several hours about 
the beautiful environs of London, return when it grows 
dark, dress for dinner, which is at seven or eight, and 
spend the evening either at the theatre or some small 
party. The ludicrous routs — at which one hardly finds 
standing-room on the staircase — have not yet com- 
menced. Ipn England, ^however, except in a few diplo- 
matic houses, you can go nowhere in the evening without 
a special invitation/ 

The prince seems to have been bored at most of the 
parties he attended ; partly, jierhaps, out of picjue at 
finding himself, so long accustomed to be the principal 
personage in his little kingdom of Muskau, eclipsed in 
influence and wealth by many a British commoner. 
Few^ persons that he met in the London of that day 
amused him more than the great Rothschild, with whom 
he dined more than once at the banke/s suburban villa. 
Of one of these entertainments he writes : ^ Mr. Roth- 
schild was in high good-humour, amusing and talkative. 
It was diverting to hear him exjilain to us tlie pictures 
round his room (^^11 portraits outlie so\ereigns of Europe, 
presented through their ambassadors), and talk of the 
originals as his very good friends, and in a certain sense 

his equals. Yes,^ said he, the BrinVe of once 

pressed me for a loan, and in, the same week on which 
I received his autograph letter, his father wrote to me 
also from Rome, to beg me, for Heaven's sake, not to 
have any concern in it, for that I could not have to do 
with a more dishonest man than liis son. . . He con- 
cluded by modestly calling himself the dutiful and 
generously- paid agent and ser\ant of these high 
potentates, all of whom he honoured equally, let the 
state of politics be what it might ; for, said he, 
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laughing, I never like to quarrel with .my bread and 
butter.^ It shows great prudence in Mr. Rothschild to 
have accepted neither title nor order, and thus to have 
preserved a far more respectable independence. He 
doubtless owes much to the good advice of his extremely 
amiable and judicious wife, who excels him in tact and 
knowledge of the world, though not, perhaps, in acuteness 
and talents for business.** c 

Although the })rince had not as yet entered the 
ranks of authors, he was always interested in meeting 
literary people, such as Mr. PIopc, author of Anastasius^ 
Mr. Morier of Hddj'i Idaha fame, and Lady Charlotte 
Bury, who had exchanged the celebrity of a beauty for 
that of a fashionable novelist. I called on Lady 
Charlotte,^ he says, ‘ the morning after meeting her, and 
found everything in her house brown, in every possible 
shade ; furniture, curtains, carpets, her own and her 
childreifs dresses, ])resented no other colour. The room 
was without looking-glasses or pictures, and its only 
ornaments were casts from the antic|ue. . . . After I had 
been there some time, the celebratec^ publisher. Con- 
stable, entered. This man has made a fortune by 
Walter ScotCs novels, though, as I was told, he refused 
his first and best, ^Vavcrlc^J^ and at last gave but a 
small sum for it. I hope^thc charming Lady Charlotte 
had better cause to be satisfied with him.^ 

Towards the end of December, his IIighness'*s head- 
gardener, Rehde, a very important functionary at 
Muskau, arrived in I^ondon to be initiated into the 
mysteries of Phiglish landscajie-gardening. Together 
the two enthusiasts, master and man, made a tour of 
some of the principal sfiow-places of England, including 
Stanmore Priory, Woburn Abbev> Cashiobury, Blenheim, 
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Stowe^ Eaton, eWarwicj^, and Kenilworth, besides many 
of lesser note. At the end of the excursion, which lasted 
three weeks, the prince declared that even he was 
beginning to feel satiated with the charms of English 
parks. On his return to London he was invited to 
spend a few days with Lord Darnley at Cobham, and 
writes thence some fyrther impressions of English 
country-house* life. He was a little perturbed at being 
publicly reminded by his elderly host that they had 
made each other'^s acquaintance thirty yearsr before. 

‘ Now, as I was in frocks at the time he spoke of," 
observes the prince, ‘ I was obliged to beg for a further 
explanation, though I cannot sav I was much delighted 
at having my age so fully discussed before all the com- 
pany^ for you know I claim to look not more than 
thirty. However, I could not but admire Lord 
Darnley *’s memory. He recollected e\ery circumstance 
of his visit to my parents with the Duke of Portland, 
and recalled to me many a little forgotten incident.* 

The vie dc chateau the tra\eller considered the most 
agreeable side of .Jl^nglish life, i>v reason^of its freedom, 
artd the absence of those wearisome ceremonies which in 
Germany oppressed both host and guests. Tlie English 
custom of being always c?i cz>idc?t('c, how^ever, occasioned 
him considerable surprise. i Strangers," he ol)serves, 

‘ have generally only one room allotted to them, and 
Englishmen seldom go into this room except to slee[), 
and to dress twice a day, ^ which, even without com]>any, 
is always de I'lffucu?' ; for all meals are usually taken in 
public, and any one who wants to write does it^ in the 
library. There, also, those who wish to converse, give 
each other rendezvous^ to avoid the rest of the society. 
Here you have an opportunity of gossiping for hours 
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with the young ladies, who are always ve^y literarily in- 
clined. Many a marriage is thus concocted or destroyed 
between the corpus juris on the one side, and Bouffler'^s 
works on the other, while fashionable novels, as a sort 
of intermediate link, lie on the tables in the middle. 

Early in February the prince paid a visit to Brighton, 
where he made the acquaintance, of Count DDrsay, and 
was entertained by Mrs. Fitzherbert. He gives a jaun- 
diced account of two entertainments, a public ball and 
a musical scArce^ which he attended while at Brighton, 
declaring — probably with some truth — that the latter 
is one of the greatest trials to which a foreigner can 
be exposed in Ihigland. ‘ Every mother,’ he explains, 

‘ who has grown-up daughters, for whom she has had to 
pay large sums to the music-master, chooses to enjoy 
the satisfaction of having the youthful talent admired^ 
There is nothing, therefore, but cpiavering and strum- 
ming right and left, so that one is really overpowered 
and unhappy ; and even if an Englishwoman has a 
natural capacity for singing, she seldom acquires either 
style or science. The uien are mu(;h more agreeable 
dilettanti^ for they at least give one the diversion of’ a 
comical farce. That a man should advance to the piano 
with far greater' confidence than a l>avid, strike with his 
forefinger the note which he thinks his soflg should 
begin with, and then entonncr like a thunder-clap 
(generally a tone or two lower than the pitch), and 
sing through a long aria without an accompaniment of 
any kind, except the most wonderful distortions of face, is 
a thing one must have seen to believe it possible, especi- 
ally in the presence of at least fifty people.’ 

By the middle of April the season had begun in town, 
and the prince soon found himself up to the eyes in 
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invitations for .balls, dinners, breakfasts, and 
We hear of him dining with the Duke of Clarence, to 
meet the Duchess of Kent and her daughter ; assisting at 
the Lord Mayor's banquet, which lasted six hours, and 
at which the chief magistrate made six-and-twenty 
speeches, long and short ; breakfasting with the Duke 
of Devonshire at Chiswick, being nearly suffocated at 
the routs of Laidy Cowper and Lady Jersey, and attend- 
ing his first ball at Almack's, in which famous assem- 
blage his expectations were wofully disappointed. ‘ A 
large, bare room,’ so runs his description, ‘ with a bad 
floor, and ropes round it, like the space in an Arab 
camp parted off for horses ; two or three badly-furnished 
rooms at the side, in which the most wretched refresh- 
ments^ are served, and a company into which, in spite 
of all the immense difficulty of getting tickets, a great 
many nobodies had wriggled ; in which the dress was as 
tasteless as the toxirnurc was bad — this was all. In 
a word, a sort of inn-entertainment — the music and 
lighting the only good things. And yet Almack's is 
the culminating pqint of the Lnglish wor^l of fashion.’ 

Unfortunately for his readers, the prince was rather 
an observer than an auditor ; for he describes what he 
sees vividly enough, but seldom takes the trouble to set 
down the conversation that he hears. l^erhaps he 
thought it hardly worth recording, for he complains 
that in England politics had become the main ingredient 
in social intercourse, that the lighter and more frivolous 
pleasures suffered by the change, and that the art 
.of conversation would soon be entirely lost. ‘ 1^ this 
country,’ he unkindly adds, ‘ I should think it [the 
«.rt of conversation] never existed, unless, perhaps, 
in Charles ii.’s time. And, indeed, people here are too 
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^lavishly subject to established ysages, tQo systematic in 
all their enjoyments, too incredibly kneaded up with 
prejudices ; in a word, too little vivacious to attain to 
that unfettered spring and freedom of spirit, which must 
ever be the sole basis of agreeable society. I must 
confess that I know none more monotonous, nor more 
persuaded of its own pre-emipence than . the highest 
society of this country. A stony, marble-cold spirit of 
C6iste and fashion rules all classes, and makes tKe highest 
tedious, the- lowest ridiculous.^ 

In spite of his dislike to politics as a subject of con- 
versation, his Highness attended debates at the House 
of Lords and the House of Commons, and was so keenly 
interested in what he heard that he declared the hours 
passed like minutes. Canning had just been intrusted by 
George iv. with the task of forming a government, but 
had promptly been deserted by six membei*s of the former 
Ministry, including Wellington, Lord Eldon, and Peel, 
who were now accused of having resigned in consequence 
of a cabal or conspiracy against the constitutional pre- 
rogative of the king to, change his njinisters at his own 
pleasure. In the House of Commons the prince heard 
Peeks attack on Claiming and the' new government, 
which was parried by Brougham. ‘ In a magnificent 
speech, which Howed on, like a clear stream, Brougham,’ 
we are told, ‘ tried to disarm his opponent ; now tortured 
him with sarciisms ; now wrought ii])on the sensibility, 
or convinced the reason, of his hearers. The orator 
closed with the solemn declaration that he was perfectly 
impartial ; that he could be impartial, because it was 
his fixed determination never, and on no terms, to accept 
a place in the administration of the kingdom.' ... 

^ In 1831 Brougham accepted ofBce as Lord Chancellor. 
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Canning, the hero of the day, now rose. If his pre- 
decessor might *be compared to a dexterous and elegant 
boxer. Canning presented the image of a finished antique 
gladiator. All was noble, simple, refined ; then suddenly 
his eloquence burst forth like lightning — grand and all- 
subduing. His speech was, from every point of view, 
the 'most complete, as well as the most irresistibly per- 
suasive — the crown and glory of the debate.'' 

On tht3 following day the prince heard some of the 
late ministers on their defence in the Hou^^e of Lords. 
‘ Here,'* he observes, ‘ I saw the great Wellington in 
terrible straits. He is no orator, and was obliged to 
enter upon his defence like an acc used j)erson. He was 
considerably agitated ; and this senate of his country, 
though composed of men whom individually, j^crhajis, 
he did not care for, appeared more imposing to him t'7t 
inasae than Napoleon and his hundred thousands. He 
stammered much, interrupted and in\ol\ed liimself, but 
at length he brought the matter tolerably to this con- 
clusion, that there was no c*onspirac y.^" He occasion- 
ally said strong things — probably stronger than he 
meant, for he was*evidently not master of his material. 
Among other things, the following words pleased me 
extremely : I am a soldier and no orator# I am utterly 
deficient in the talents requisite to play a part in tliis 
great assembly. I must be more than insane if I ever 
entertained the thought, of which I am accused, of 
becoming Prime Minister."*^^ . . . ^Vhen I cjucstion myself 
os to the total impressioh of this day, I must confess 
that it was at once elevating and melancholy — the former 
*when I fancied myself an Englishman, the lattef when 
I felt myself a German. This twofold senate of the 
* In January 1828 the duke l>€camc Prime Minister. 
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people of England, in spite of all the defects and 
blemishes common to human institutions, is yet grand 
in the highest degree ; and in contemplating its power 
and operation thus near at hand, one begins to under- 
stand why it is that the English nation is, as yet, the 
first on the face of the earth.** 

The traveller was by no means exclusively occupied in 
hearing and seeing new thing:^! With that strain of 
practicality which contrasted so oddly with kis senti- 
mental and romantic temperament, he kept firmly before 
his eyes the main object of his visit to England. He 
had determined at the outset not to sell himself and his 
title for less than £50,000, but he confesses that, as 
time passed on, his demands became much more modest. 
His matrimonial ventures were all faithfully detailed to 
the presumably sympathising imeie, for whose sake, the 
prince persuaded himself, he was far more anxious for 
success than for his own. But he had not counted on 
the many obstacles with which he found himself con- 
fronted, chief among them being his relations with his 
former wife. It was known that the ex-princess was 
still living at Muskau w'^ith all the ri|^hts and privileges 
of a chatela\iii\ while the prince never disguised his 
attachment to Iier, and openly kept her portrait on his 
table. English mothers who would have welcomed him 
as a son-in-law' were Ibd to believe that the divorce 
was onlv a blind, and that the prince’s marriage would 
be actually, if not legally, a bigamous union. The 
satirical papers represented him as a fortune-hunter, a 
Bluebeard who had ill-treated his first wife, and declared 
that he had proposed for the hand of the dusky Empress^ 
of Hayti, then on a visit to Europe. 

Still our hero obstinately pursued his quest, laying 
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siege to the heart of every presentable-looking heiress to 
whom he was Introduce, and if attention to the art of 
the toilet could have gained him a rich bride, he would 
not long have been unsuccessful. In dress he took the 
genuine interest and delight of the dandy of the period, 
and marvellous are the descriptions of his costume that 
he* sends to Lucie. For morning visits, of which he 
sometimes paid fifty intone day, he wore his hair dyed a 
beautifwl blaA, a new hat, a green neckerchief with 
gaily coloured stripes, a yellow cashmere waistcoat with 
metal buttons, an olive-green frock-coat and iron-grey 
pantaloons. On other occasions he is attired in a 
dark-brown coat, with a velvet collar, a white necker- 
chief, in which a thin gold watch-chain is entwined, a 
waistcoat with a collar of crdjjioi^sic and gold stars, an 
under- waistcoat of white satin, embroidered with gold 
flowers, full black pantaloons, spun silk stockings, and 
short square shoes. Style such as this could only be 
maintained at a vast outlay, from the German point of 
view, the week^s washing-bill alone amounting to an 
important sum. According to the j)rince\ calculation, 
a. London exquisite, during the*season ol^ 1 827, recjuired 
every week twerjty shirts, twenty-four pocket-handker- 
chiefs, nine or ten pairs of summer * trousers, thirty 
neckerchiefs, a dozen waistcoats and stockings d discretion, 
‘ I see your housewifely ears a|^hast, my good Lucie,'' he 
writes, ^ but as a dandy cannot get on without dressing 
three or four times a day, the affair is (juitc simple.*’ 
However much the prince may have enjoyed the 
ceremony of the toilet, he strongly objected to the 
process of hair-dyeing, and his letters are full ©f com- 
plaints of his sufferings and humiliation while under- 
going the operation, which, he declares, is a form of 
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slow poison, and also an unpleasant reminder that he 
is really old, but obliged to p^lay the part of youth 
in order to attain an object that may bring him more 
misery than happiness. As soon as he is safely married 
to his heiress, he expresses his determination of looking 
his full age, so that people might say ^ What a well- 
preserved old man ! ’ instead of ^ Voila^ le ci-devant jeu7ie 
Jiomme ! ’ Still, with all this care and thought, heiresses 
remained coy, or more probably their parents were 
‘ difficult."* The prince\s highly-developed personal 
vanity was wounded by many a refusal, and^so weary did 
he become of this woman-hunt, that in one letter to 
Tucie, dated March 5, 1 827, he exclaims, ^ Ah, my 
dearest, if you only had 150,000 thalers, I would 
marry you again to-morrow ! 


PART II 

The summer months were spent in visits to Windsor 
and other parks near I.ondon, and in a tour through 
Yorkshire. In* October his Highness was back in town, 
and engaged in a new matrimonial venture. He writes 
to Tucie that ^ the fortune in question is immense, and 
if I obtain it, I shall end gloriously.’ In the correspon- 
dence published after the^ ])rince’s death is the draft of 
a letter to Mr. Bonham of Titness Park, containing a 
formal proposal for the hand of his daughter, ‘ Miss 
Harriet,' and detailing (with considerable reservations) 
the position of his financial affairs. Muskau, he explains, 
is worth -Pi 4,000 a year, an income which in Germany 
is equivalent to three times as much in Hngland. ‘ Every-, 
thing belonging to me,' he continues, ‘ is in the best 
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possible order ; a noble residence at Muskau, ancf two 
smaller chateaux, surrounded with large parks and gar- 
dens, in fact, all that make enjoy life(5^a') in the country is 
amply provided for, and a numerous train of oHicious (sic) 
of my household are always ready to receive their young 
princess at her own seat, or if slie sliould prefer town, the 
coilrt of Prussia will offer her every satisfaction/ Owing 
to the fact that Muskafi was mortgaged for 1^5(),000, he 
,was forced, he confesses, to expect an adeijiiatc fortune 
with his wife, a circumstance to wliich, if Jie had been 
otherwise sitfiated, he should have paid little attention. 

This missive was accompanied by a long letter, dated 
Nov. 1, 1827, to ‘Miss Harriet," in which the suitor 
explains the circumstances of his former marriage, and 
of his divorce, the knowledge of which has rendered her 
unea^. ‘ It is rather singular," he proceeds, ‘ that in 
the very first days after my arrival, you, Miss Harriet, 
were named to me, together with some other young 
ladies, as heiresses. Now I must confess, at the risk of 
the fact being doubted in our industrious times, that I 
myself had a prejudice against, and even some dread of 
heiresses. I may^say that I proved in .^ome way these 
feelings to exist i»y marrying a lady with a very small 
fortune, and afterwards in Kngland by •never courting 
any heireaces further as common civility required. My 
reasons for so doing are not without foundation. In 
the first instance, I am a little jiroud ; in the second, I 
don’t want any more than I possess, though I should 
not reject it, finding it in^my vvay, and besides all this, 
rich young maidens are not always very amiable." The 
•prince continues that he had gone, out of principTe, into 
. all kinds of society, and seen many charming and hand- 
some girls, but had not been able to discover his affinity# 
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At last, after renouncing the idea of marriage, he heard 
again of Miss Harriet Bonham^ hot of her fortune this 
time, but of her many excellent qualities, and the fact 
that she had refused several splendid offers. His curio- 
sity was now at last aroused ; he sought an opportunity 
of being introduced to her, and — ^ Dearest Miss Harriet, 
you know the rest. I thought — and I protest it by ’all 
that is sacred — I thought when I left you again, that 
here at last I had found united all and everything I 
could wish in a future companion through life. An 
exterior the most pleasing, a mind and person equally 
fit for the representation of a court and the delight of 
a cottage, and above all, that sensibility, that goodness 
of heart, and that perfect absence of conceitedness which 
I value more than every other accomplishment. ... I 
beheld you, besides all your more essential (pialities, so 
quick as lively, so playful as whitty(5/c), and nothing really 
seemed more bewitching to me as when a hearty, joyful 
laugh changed your thoughtful, noble features to the 
cheerful appearance of a happy <‘hild ! And still through 
every change your and your friends’* conversation and 
behaviour alwaVs remaiiied <listinguished by that perfect 
breeding and fine tact which, indeed, is to private life 
what a clear sky is to a landsca}:)e. . . 

There is a great deal more to the same effect, and it 
is sad to think that all this trouble, all this expenditure 
of ink and Ihiglish grammar, was thrown away. Papa 
Bonham could not pay down the fortune demanded by 
the prince without injuring the other members of*his 
family ; ^ and although Miss Harriet deplores ‘ the cruel 
end of all our hopes, ^ the negotiations fell through. 

' Mr. Bonham’s eldest daughter was the second wife of the first Lord 
Garvagh. 
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^'he prince consoled himself for his disappointment 
with a fresh r6und of *sight-seeing. He became deeply 
enamoured of a steam-engine, of which newly-invented 
animal he sends the following picturesque description to 
Lucie: ‘We must now be living in the days of the 
Arabian Nights^ for I have seen a creature to-day far 
surpassing all the fantastic beings of that time. Listen 
to the inonster\s charA'teristics. In the first place, its 
food is the cheapest possible, for it eats nothing but 
wood or coals, and when not actually at woyk, it rc(|uircs 
none. It never sleeps, nor is weary ; it is subject to no 
diseases, if well organised at first; and nc\er refuses its 
work till worn out by great length of service. It is 
equally active in all climates, and undertakes all kinds 
of labour without a murmur. Here it is a miner, there 
a sailor, a cotton-sj^inner, a weaver, or a miller ; and 
though a small creature, it draws ninety tons of goods, 
or a whole regiment of soldiers, with a swiftness exceed- 
ing that of the fleetest mail-coaches. .At the same time, 
it marks its own measured steps on a tablet fixetl in 
front of it. It regulates, too, the degree of warmth 
necessary to its w^?ll-being ; it lias a straifgc power of oil- 
ing its inmost joints when they are stiff, and of removing 
at pleasure all injurious air that might find the way into 
its systeiy ; but should anything become deranged in it, 
it warns its master by the loud^ringing of a bell. Lastly, 
it is so docile, in spite of its enormous strength (nearly 
€3qual to that of six hundred horses), that a child of four 
years old is able in a moment to arrest its mighty labours 
by the pressure of his little finger. Hid ever a witch 
burnt for sorcery produce its eijual ? ’ • 

A few weeks later we hear of due manifestation of the 
new power, which did not quite come up to the exj>ecta- 
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tions of its admirers. On January 16 , 1828 , the prince 
writes : ^ The new steam -carriage is completed, and goes 
five miles in half an hour on trial in the Regent‘’s Park. 
But there was something to repair every moment. I was 
one of the first of the curious who tried it ; but found the 
smell of oiled iron, which makes steamboats so unplea- 
sant, far more insufferable here. Stranger still is another 
vehicle to which I yesterday intrusted my person. It is 
nothing less than a carriage drawn by a paper kite, very 
like those the children Hy. This is the invention of a 
schoolmaster, who is so skilful in the guidance of his 
vehicle, that he can get on very fairly with half a wind, 
but with a completely fair one, and good roads, he goes 
a mile in three-quarters of a minute. The inventor 
proposes to traverse the African deserts in this manner, 
and has contrived a place behind, in which a pony stands 
like a footman, and in case of a calm, can he harnessed 
to the carriage.’ 

In the early part of 1828 Henriette Sontag arrived in 
Tondon, and the prince at once fell a victim to her 
charms. The fascinating singer, then barely thnee-and- 
twenty, was already the idol of the jlublic, at the very 
summit of her renown. Amazing pri^fos were paid for 
seats when she vas announced to appear. Among his 
Highness’s papers was found a ticket for a box at the 
opera on ‘ Madame Sontag’s night,’ on which he notes 
that he had sold a diamond clasp to pay the eighty guineas 
demanded for the bit of cardboard. He was in love 
once again with all the ardoin* of youth, and for the 
moment all thoughts of a marriage of convenience were 
dismissal from his mind. He was now eager for a love- 
match with the fair Henriette, whose attractions had 
rendered him temporarily forgetful of those of Muskau* 
808 
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But Mademoiselle Soetag, though carrier! away by the 
passionate wooing of the prince, actually remembered 
that she had other ties, probably her engagement to 
Rossi, to which it was her duty to remain true. She 
told her lover that he must learn to forget her, and that 
when they parted at the conclusion of the London 
season, they must ne^r meet again. The prince was 
heart-brokertoat the necessity for se])aration, and we are 
assured that he never forgot Henriette Sontag (though 
she had many successors in his affections), And that after 
his return to Germany he placed a gilded bust of the 
singer in his park, in order that he might have her 
image ever before his eyes. 

In the hope of distracting his thoughts from his dis- 
appointment, Prince Piickler decided to make a lengtliened 
tour through Wales and Ireland, and Nvith this object in 
view he set out in July 18 ^ 8 . Before his dej>arture, 
however, he had an interesting rencontre at a dinner- 
party given by the Duchess of St. Albans — the c'l-dcvaut 
Harriet Melton. ‘ I arrived late,'’ says the j^rince, in his 
account of the ipcident, ‘ and. was jila^-ed between my 
hostess and a tall, very simple, but benevolent-looking 
man of middle ?tge, who s})oke broad Scotch — a dialect 
anything but agreeable ; and would probably have 
struck n^e by nothing else, if.I had not discovered that 

I was sitting next to , the (ireat Thiknown ! It 

was not long ere many a sally of dry, poignant wit fell 
from his lips, and many an anecdote told in the most 
unpretending manner. His eye, too, glanced whenever 
he was animated, with such a clear, good-natur^;;^ lustre, 
and such an expression of true-hearted kindness, that it 
was impossible not to conceive a sort of affection for 
him. Towards the end of the dinner he and Sir Francis 
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Burdett told ghost-stories, half terrible, half humorous, 
one against the other. ... A little concert concluded 
the evening, in which the very pretty daughter of the great 

bard a healthy-looking Highland beauty took part, 

and Miss Stephens sang nothing but Scottish ballads.’ 

Before entering upon a new field of observation, the 
prince summed up his general hnpressions of London 
society with a candour that cannot ha\e been very 
agreeable to his English readers. The god(3ess of 
Fashion, he observes, reigns in England alone with a 
despotic and inexorable sway ; while the spirit of caste 
here receives a power, consistency, and completeness of 
development unexampled in any other country. ‘ Every 
class of society in England, as well as every field, is 
separated from every other by a hedge of thorns. Each 
has its own manners and turns of exj>ression, and, above 
all, a supreme and absolute contempt for all below it. 

. . . Now although the aristocracy does not stand as 
such upon the pinnacle of this strange social edifice, it 
yet exercises great influence over it. It is, indeed, 
difficult to becr>mc fashionable without being of good 
descent ; but it by no means follows that a man is so in 
virtue of being well-born — still less of being rich. 
Ludicrous as it may sound, it is a fact that wliile the 
present king is a very farhionable man, his father was 
not so in the smallest degree, and that none of his 
brothers have any pretensions to fashion ; which un- 
questionably is highly to their honour.’ The truth of 
this observation is borne out by the story of Beau 
Brummrd, who, when offended by some action of the 
Regent’s, exclaimed, ‘ this sort of thing goes on, I 
shall cut Wales, and bring old George into fashion ! ’ 

‘ A London exclusive of the present day,’ continues 
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our censor, Ms nothiqg more than a bad, flat, dull 
imitation of a French ro^iS of the Regency. Both have 
in common selfishness, levity, boundless vanity, and an 
utter want of heart. But what a contrast if we look 
further ! In France the absence of all morality and 
honesty was in some degree atoned for by the most 
refined courtesy, the poverty of soul by agreeableness 
and wit. \Yhat of fdl this has the English dandy to 
offer ? * His highest triumph is to a])pear with the most 
wooden manners, as little polished as will suffice to 
avoid castigation; nay, to contrive even his civilities so 
that they are as near as may be to affronts — this is the 
style of deportment that confers on him the greatest 
celebrity. Instead of a noble, high-bred ease, to have 
the courage to offend against every restraint of decorum; 
to iftvert the relation in which his sex stands to women, 
so that they appear the attacking, and he the passive or 
defensive party ; to cut his best friends if the\ cease to 
have the strength and authority of fashion ; to delight 
in the ineffal)ly flule jargon and allcc tations of his st‘t, 
and alwavs to know what is thc‘ thiim"'- these arc‘ 
the accomplishments tliat distinguisli a vonng “ lion of 
fashion. Who^er reads the best of th(‘ retent Eaiglish 
novels — those by the author of Pcllmiu-^ — may be able to 
abstract’ from them a tolerably just idea of Faiglish 
feishionahle societv, j:)rovidc(f he does not forget to 
deduct cjualities which the national self-love has errone- 
ously claimed — namelv, grace for its seductive 

manners and witty conversation for its tlandiesd 

The foregoing is a summary of the prince's lengthy 
indictment against London society. ‘ I saw in the 
fashionable world,' he observes In conclusion, ‘ only too 
frequently, and with few' exceptions, a profound vulgarity 
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of thought ; an immorality little^veiled or adorned ; the 

most undisguised arrogance ; and the coarsest neglect of 
all kindly feelings and attentions haughtily assumed for 
the sake of shining in a false and despicable refinement ; 
even more inane and intolerable to a healthy mind than 
the awkward stiffness of the declared Nobodies. It has 
been said that vice and poverty form the most revolting 
combination ; since I have been in England, vice and 
boorish rudeness seem to me to form a still more 
disgusting union.’’ 

The prince*’s adventures in Wales and Ireland, with 
the recital of which he has filled up the best part of 
two volumes, must here be dismissed in as many para- 
graphs. On his tour through Wales, he left his card 
on the Ladies of Llangollen, who promptly invited him 
to lunch. Fortunately, he had previously been warned 
of his hostesses’ peculiarities of dress and appearance. 
‘Imagine,’ he writes, ‘two ladies, the elder of whom. 
Lady Lleanor Ihitler, a short, robust woman, begins to 
feel her years a little, being nearly eighty- three ; the 
other, a tall and iniposii^ peiNon, esteems herself still 
youthful, being onlv seventy- four. i3oth wore their 
still abundant hair combed straight bad. and powdered, 
a round man’s bat, a man^s cravat and waistcoat, but 
in the ])lace of “ inexpressibles,*” a short petticoat and 
boots : the whole covered by a coat of blue cloth, of 
quite a peculiar cut. Over this Lady Lleanor wore, 
first the grand cordon of the ortler of St. Louis across 
her shoidders ; secondly, the same* order round her 
neck ; thirdly, the small cross of the same in her button- 
hole ; and', jiouT cornhle de ^Unre^ a golden lily of nearly 
the natural size as a star. So far the effect wa^ some- 
what ludicrous. But now you must imagine both ladies 
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with that agreeable aisance^ that air of the worfd of 
the ancien regime^ courteous, entertaining, without the 
slightest affectation, speaking French as \sc\\ as any 
Englishwoman of my acquaintance ; and, above all, with 
that essentially polite, unconstrained, simply cheerful 
manner of the good society of that day, which in our 
hafd- work i rig, business age appears to be going to utter 

Tharfks to his letters of introiluction and the friend- 
ships that he struck up on the road, the prince was able 
occasionally \o step out of the beaten tourist tracks, 
and to see something of the more intimate side of Irish 
social life. He has given a lively and pictuix\scjue 
account of his experiences, which included an introduc- 
tion to Lady Morgan,^ and to her charming nieces, 
the Miss Clarkes (who made a profound im]>ression on 
his susceptible heart), a sentimental journey through 
Wicklow, a glance at the humours of Don ny brook Fair, 
a visit to O’Connell at Derrinane Abbey, a jieep into 
the wilds of Connaught, an I anancipation d?filier ‘at 
Cashel, Vhere he made his debut aN an haiglish orator, 
and an expedition* to the lakes of Killai^ney. All this, 
which was probably nova l and interesting to the German 
public, contains little that is not familial* to the modern 
English rciader. The sketch of OX’onnell is suHiciently 
vivid to bear c]Uotation. 

‘ Daniel O’Connell,'’ observes the prince, after his 
visit to Derrinane, ‘ is no common man — though the 
man of the commonalty/ His power is so great that 
at this moment it only depends on him to raise the 
standard of rebellion from one end of the islanflTto the 
other. He is, however, too sh^p-sighted, and much 

^ See page 142. 
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too sure of attaining his ends ^by safer . means, to wish 
to bring on any such violent crisis. He has certainly 
shown great dexterity in availing himself of the temper 
of the country at this moment, legally, openly, and in 
the face of Government, to acquire a power scarcely 
inferior to that of the sovereign ; indeed, though with- 
out arms or armies, in some instances far surpassing it. 
For how would it have been possible fQr his Majesty 
George iv, to withhold 40,000 of his faithfill Irish- 
men for three days from whisky drinking ? which 
0"Connell actually accomplished in the memorable Clare 
election. The enthusiasm of the people rose to such 
a height that they themselves decreed and inflicted a 
punishment for drunkenness. The delinquent was 
thrown into the river, and held there for two hours, 
during which time he was made to undergo frdtjuent 
submersions. . . . On the whole, O^Connell exceeded 
my expectations. His exterior is attractive, and the 
expression of intelligent good-humour, united with 
determination and prudence, which marks his counten- 
ance, is extremely winnjng. He has perhaps more of 
persuasiveness than of large and lofty eloquence ; and 
one frequently perceives too much d^ign and manner 
in his words. * Nevertheless, it is impossible not to 
follow his powerful urguipents with interest, t6 view the 
martial dignity of his carriage without pleasure, or to 
refrain from laughing at his wit. . . . He has received 
from Nature an invaluable ^ift for a party-leader, a 
magnificent voice, united to good lungs and a strong 
constit^ion. His understanding is sharp and quick, 
and his acquirements out of his profession not incon- 
siderable. With all^this his manners are, as I have 
said, winning and popular, though somewhat of the 
•S14 
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actor is noticefible in ; they do not conceaf his 

very high opinion of himself, and are occasionally 
tinged by what an Englishman would call vtil^rity. 
But where is there a picture without shade ? ’’ 

The prince’’8 matrimonial projects haxl been pursued 
only in half-hearted fashion during this year, and on 
his return to England^ in December, he seems to have 
thrown up the game in despair. On January 
1829, Ke turned his back on our perfidious shores, and 
made a short tour in France before proceeding to 
Muskau. In one of his letters to Lucie he admits that 
on his return journey he had plenty of material for 
reflection. Two precious years had been wasteil, absence 
from his dearest friend had been endured, a large sum 
of money had been spent in keeping up a dashing 

appearance and all in vain. He consoles himself with 

the amazing reflection that Parry had failcnl in three 
attempts to reach the North Pole, and Bonaparte, 
after heaping victory on victory for twenty years, had 
perished miserably in St. Helena ! 

But if the prince hod not ^accomplishe<l his design 
of .carrying oft* a ftritish heiress, his sojoTurn in England 
brought him a ^rize of a different kind — namely, the 
laurel crown of fame. His Ur'iefc c'nXes Vcrstorhcncn^ 
the first Volumes of which wejc published anonymously 
in 1830, was gi*eeted with an almost unanimous 
outburst of admiration and applause. The critics 
vied with each other in praising a work in which, 
according to their verdict, the grace and picjuancy of 
^ France were combined with the analytical methods and 
the profound philosophy of Germafiy. In En^and, as 
was only to be expected, the choAis of applause was not 
tinmixed with hisses and catcalls. The author had, 
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however, been exceptionally fortunate in his translator, 
Sarah Austin, whose version of the Letters, entitled 
The Tour of a German Prhice^ was described by the 
Westminster Review as ^ the best modem translation of 
a prose work that has ever appeared, and perhaps our 
only translation from the German. As an original 
work, the ease and facility of the style would-be admired; 
as a translation, it is unrivallecf.*' Crok^ reviewed tb^ 
Jbook in the Quarterly in his accustomed strain of 
playful brutality, rejoiced savagely over the numerous 
blunders,^ and credited the author with almost as many 
blasphemies as Lady Morgan herself. The Edhibtirghy 
in a more impartial notice, observed that a great part 
of the work had no other merit than that of being an 
act of individual treachery against the hospitalities of 
private life, and commented on the fact that while the 
masterpieces of Goethe and Schiller were still untrans- 
lated, the Tour of Prime P'ncMer-Muskau had been 
bought up in a month. 

The prince was far too vain of his unexpected literary 
success to preserve his anonymity, and the ink-crAving 
having laid hold upon him, he lost ho time in setting 
to work upon another book. The semblance of a 
separation between himself and imeie had now been 
thrown aside. During the summer months they lived 
at Muskau, where they ^laboured together over plans 
for the embellishment of the gardens, while in the 
winter they kept up a splendid establishment in Berlin, 
The sight of a divorced couple' living together seems to 
have shocked the Berliners far more than that of a 
married ' couple living apart, but to Plickler, as a 

1 The most amusing of the'e is the derivation of the Prince of Walcs^ 
motto * Ich dicn ’ from two Welsh words, ‘ Eich deyn/ said to sigriify 
• This is your man ! ’ 
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chartered * original,’ mu<jh was forgiven. At this time 

he went a good deal into literary society, and became 
intimate with several women-writers, among them the 
Grafin Hahn-Hahn, Rahel, and that amazing la 4 :iy, 
Bettine von Amim. With the last-named he struck 
up an intellectual friendship which roused the jealousy 
of Lucie, and was finally wrecked by Bettine’s attempts 
to, obtain a spij-itual empire over the lord of Muskau. 

In 1832 the prince’s debts amounted to 500,000. 
thalers, and he was obliged once again to face the fact 
that he could*only save himself from ruin by a wealthy 
marriage, or by the sale of his estate. In a long letter 
he laid the state of the case before his faithful com- 
panion, pointing out that even at forty-seven, he, with his 
title and his youthful appearance, might hope to secure 
a bricte worth 300,000 thalers, but that as long as his 
ex-wife remained at IMuskau he was hardly likely to be 
successful in his matrimonial speculations. Lucie again 
consented to sacrifice herself in the goo<l cause ; but the 
prince, a man of innumerable bo)i7u\s f ortnnes according 
to his own account, was curiously unfortunate as a 
wQuld-be Bene<lickr The German heiresses were no more 
propitious to his mu\t than the English ones had been ; 
and though, as he plaintively observes, he would have 
liked nothing better than to be a Turkish pasha with 
a hundred and fifty sultanas, he was unable to obtain a 
single Christian wife. 

In 1834 the prince published two books, Tutti 
FriUtiy a collection of stories and sketches, and Observa- 
tions on Larulscape-Gardening', Ftitti Friitii was by no 
*mean8 so popular as the Briefe etn^ Verstorb^fi^^ but 
. the ObserveUions took rank as a 'standard work. The 
project of a journey to America having been abandoned, 
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the prince now determined to spend the winter in 
Algiers, leaving Lucie in charge at Muskau. This 
modest programme enlarged itself into a tour in the 
East, which lasted for more than five years. The 
travellers adventures during this period have been 
described in his Seinilasso hi Africa^ Arts MehcvieVs 
Keicliy Die Riickkehr^ and other works, which added to 
their authors fame, and nearly sufficed to pay his 
expenses. We hear of him breaking hearts at Tunis 
and Athens,^ shooting big game in the Soudan, astonish- 
ing the Arabs by his horsemanship, and meddling in 
Egyptian politics. It was not until 1838 that, moved 
by Lucie^s complaints of her loneliness, he reluctantly 
abandoned his plan of settling in the East, and turned 
his face towards Europe. On the homeward journey he 
made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and turned out pf his 
course for the visit to Lady Hester Stanhope that has 
already been described.^ 

H is Highness arrived at \ ienna in the autumn of 1839, 
bringing in his suite an Abyssinian slave-girl,, Mac*hbuba, 
whom he had bought a couple of years before, and who 
had developed sucli wonderful (jualities of head and 
heart, that he coidd not bring himself to part from 
her. But Lucie obstinately refused to receive Machbuba 
at Muskau, and declared that the princess Reputation 
would be destroyed for 'ever, if he brought a favourite 
slave under the same roof as his * wife," and thus sinned 
against the laws of outward seemliness. So Machbuba 
and the master who, like another Pygmalion, seems, to 
have endowed this dusky Galatea with a mind and soul, 
remaiiLd at Vienwa, where the Abyssinian, clad in a 
picturesque Mameluke's costume, accompanied the prince 

* Sec page 269. 
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to &\l the public spectacles, and became a nine days' 
wonder to the fiovelty-ldving Viennese. But the severity 
of a European winter proved fatal to poor Machbuba, 
consumption laid its grip upon her, and it was as a 
dying girl that at last she was taken to the Baths 
of Muskau. Lucie received this once-dreadeil rival 
kindly, but at once carried ofi‘ the prince for a visit to 
Berlin, and* in the absence of the master whom she 
worshipped wth a spaniel-like devotion, Alachbiiba 
breathed her last. The sla\ e-girl w^es laid ^o rest amid 
all the pon>p and ceremony of a state funeral, the 
principal inhabitants of IMuskau and the neighbourhood 
followed her to her grave, and on tlie Sunday following 
her death the chaplain delivered a eulogy on Alaclibuba's 
virtues, and the fatherly benevolence' of her master. 

prince was temporaiily broken-lieaited /it the 
death of his f/ivourite, but his menu rial spirits soon 
reasserted themselves, and /i round of visits to the v/irious 
German courts restored him to Ids /icciistomed self- 
coniplacency. Tlie ieU'/i of selling Musk/iu, /ind thus 
ridding* himself of the burden of his debts, oiue more 
occupied his mind. A handsome often for the estate 
had been refusi^l a few' ^ears befon', in compliance 
with the wishes of Lucie, who loviil ]\Iu>vkau even better 
than its giaster, and had appealed to the king to pre- 
vent the sale. But in 1845 ^ame another ofler from 
Count Hatzfeld of 1,700,000 thalers, which, in spite of 
Lucie's tears and entreaties, the prince decided to /iccept. 
Although it cost him /i sharp f)ang to gi^e up to another 
the spot of earth on which he h/ul lavished so nuK’h 
•time, 80 much labour, and so much money, Ttc fully 
appreciate!! the advantage of an unembarrassed income 
and complete freedom of movement. 
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For a year or two after the sale, he led a wandering 
life, with Berlin or Weimar for his headquarters. In 
1846, shortly before his sixtieth birthday, he met, so he 
confided to the long-suffering Lucie, the only woman 
he had ever loved, or at least the only woman he had 
ever desired to marry. Unfortunately, the lady, who 
was young, beautiful, clever, of high rank, large fortune, 
and angelic disposition, had beei\ married for some years 
to a husband who is described as ugly, ill-tempered, 
jealous, and, incredibly selfish. The prince'^s letters at 
this period are filled with raptures over the virtues of 
his new biaynoratd^ and lamentations that he had met 
her too late. For though his passion was returned the 
lady was a strict Latholic, for whom a divorce was out 
of the {|uestion, and for once this hardened Lothario 
shrank from an elopement, with the resultant staii>upon 
the reputation of the woman he loved. In 1846 he 
parted from his adlnity, who survived the separation 
little more than a year, and retired with a heavy heart 
to his paternal castle of Branitz, near Kottbus, where he 
occupied himself in planting a ]iark and laying out 
gardens. Brailitz was onlv about a 'tenth part the size 
of Muskau, and stood in the midst of a sandy waste, 
but at more th^n sixtv vears of age the prince set him- 
self, with all the ardour of youth, to conjure a paradise 
out of the wilderness. Forest trees were transplanted, 
lakes and canals dug, hills appeared out of the level 
fields, and, in short, this ‘ earth-tamer,'* as Rahel called 
him, created not only a park, but a complete landscape. 

The remainder of our heroes eventful career must be 
briefly ^‘limmarised; In 1851 he made a flight to' 
England to see the G»eat Exhibition. Here he renewed 
his acquaintance with many old friends, among them 
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the TOuchess of Somerset, who told him that she* had 
known his father well twenty-five years before. The prince, 
who has been described as a male Ninon de L'Enclos, 
was naturally delighted at being mistaken for his own 
son. In 1852 the work at Branitz was so far advanced 
that its lord invited Lucie to come and take up her 
abode at the Schloss. But the poor lady’s troubled life 
was nearing its close. She had a paralytic stroke in the 
autumn •of this year, and remained an invalid until her 
death, which took place at Branitz in May, ^854. 

In the loneliness that followed, the prince amused 
himself by keeping up a lively correspondence with his 
feminine acquaintance, for whom, even at seventy, he 
had not lost his fascinations. His celebrity as an author 
and a traveller brought him many anonymous correspond- 
ents, ^nd he never wearied of reading and answering 
the sentimental effusions of his unknown admirers. In 
1863 he paid a visit incognito to Miiskau, the first since 
he had left it eighteen years before, though Branitz was 
but *a few leagues away. He was recognised at once, 
and ^eAt was the joy in the little town over the return 
of^ its old ruler, who was honoured witli* illuminations, 
the discharge o4 cannon, and torchlight processions. 
The estate had passed into the hands of P-rince Frederick 
of the Netherlands, who had carried out all its former 
mcister’s plans, and axlded ma^iy improvements of his 
own. Plickler generously admired the splendour that 
he had had so large a share in creating, and then went 
contentedly back to his kleuie BramiZy his only regret 
being that he could not live to see it, like Muskau, in 
The fulness of its matured beauty. In 1866, war 

broke out between Prussia and Austria, this grand old 
man of eighty-one volunteered for active service, and 
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begged to be attached to the headquarters’ staff. His 
request was granted, and he went gallantly through the 
brief campaign, but was bitterly disappointed because 
he was not able to be present at the battle of Konig- 
gratz, owing to the indisposition of the king, upon 
whom he was in attendance. 

In 1870, when France declared war against Prussia, 
he again volunteered, and was* deeply piortified wh^n 
the king declined his services on account of his advanced 
age. For the first time he seems to have realised that 
he was old, and it is probable that the disappointment 
preyed upon his spirits, for his strength rapidly declined, 
his memory failed, and on February 4, 1871, after a brief 
illness, he sank peacefully to rest. He was buried in a 
tomb that he had built for himself many years before, a 
pyramid sixty feet high, which stood upon an Acre of 
ground in the centre of an artificial lake. The two 
inscriptions that the prince chose for his sepulchre 
illustrate, appropriately enough, the sharply contrasting 
qualities of his strange individuality — his romantic 
sentimentality, and his callous cynicism. The* 'first 
inscription wa^ a line from the Korah : 

‘Graves are the mountain summits of a far-off, fairer world.* 

The second, chosen presumably for the salce of the 
paradox, was the French apothegm : 

‘ Aliens 
Chez 

Pluton plutot plus tard.* 
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WILLIAM AND MARY HOWITT 

PART 1 

Thk names^ of William and Mary Howitt are inex- 
tricably associated with the England of the early nine- 
teenth century, with the re-clisco\ ery of the beauty and 
interest of their native land, with the renaissance of the 
national passion for country pleasures and country pur- 
suits^ and with the slow', painfid struggle for a wider 
freedom, a truer humanity, a fuller, more gracious life. 
The How'itts had no genius, nor were they pioneers, 
but, where the unfamiliar was concerned, they were 
opett- ^ninded and receptive to a degree that is unfor- 
turi^Jy rare in persons of their pe rfec t u])rightness and 
strppg natural pi^ty. If tliei^ flashed ^lo new' radiance 
^upon the world, they were ahva\s among the first to 
kindle their little torches at the new' ^imps ; and they 
did good service in handing back the light to those 
who, but for them, would hai^e had sat in the shadow', 
and flung stones at the incomj)rehensible illuminations. 

Of the tw'o minds, Mary\s was the finer and the more 
o^ginal. It was one gf those everyday miracles — the 

miracles that do happen that in spite of the severity, 

the narrowness, the repression of hgr early tr%i*iing, she 
should have forced her way through the shell of 
sectarianism, repudiated her heritage of drab denials, 
and opened both heart and mind to the new pojtry, the* 
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new axly and the new knowledge.'^ In her husband she 
found a kindred spirit, and during the more than fifty 
years of their pilgrimage together their eyes were eyer 
turned towards the same goal. Though not equally 
gifted, they were equally disinterested, equally en- 
lightened, and equally anxious for the advancemejnt^ 
of humanity. They took themse^es and their vocation 
seriously, and produced an immense quanti^ of carefulj 
conscientious work, the work of honest craftsmen rather 
than artists, with the quality of a finished piece of 
cabinet-making, or a strip of fine embroidery. 

Mary Howitt ivas the daughter of Samuel Botham, 
a land-surveyor at Uttoxeter. His father, the descend- 
ant of a long line of Staflbi'dshire yeomen, Quakers by 
persuasion, loved a roaming life, and having married a 
maltster^’s widow with a talent for business management, 
was left free to indulge his own propensities. He 
seems to have had a talent for medical science of an 
empirical kind, for he dabbled in magnetism --and 
electricity, and wandered about the country collecting 
herbs for heac^che - snafts, and hgaling ointih^nts. 
Samuel, as soon as he had served his apprenticeshi^^^ 
found plenty o|‘ employinent in the neighbourhood, 
the country gentlemen, who had taken alarm at 
the revolutionary ideas n%wly introduced from France, 
being anxious to have their acres measured, and their 
boundaries accurately defined. While at work upon 
Lord Talbot’s Welsh estates^ in 1795, he becarne 
attracted by a ‘ convinced ’ Friend, named Ann Wood, 
The intti^sting discovery that both had a passion for 
nuts, together with the gentle match-making of a 
Quaker patriarch, led to an engagement, and the couple 
**wcre married in December, 1796. 
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Arm Wood ^as the granddaughter of William Wood, 

who^ contract for sufijilying Ireland with copper coin 
(obtained by bribing the Duchess of Kendal) was turned 
into a national grievance by Swift, and led to the publi- 
cation of the Drapier Letters. Although Wood’s half- 
pence were admitted to be excellent coin, and Ireland 
was* short of copper, tl^e feeling against their circulation 
was so intense, that Ministers were obliged to withdraw 
the pafent, Wood being compensated for his losses with 
a grant of £3000 a year for a term df years, and 
^ places ’ for some of his fifteen children. Ann’s father, 
Charles, when very young, was appointed assay-master 
to Jamaica. After his return to England in middle 
life he married a lively widow, went into business as 
an iron-master near Merthyr Tydvil, and distinguished 
himself by introducing platinum into Europe, having 
first met with the semi-metal in Jamaica, whither it had 
been brought from Carthagena in New Spain. After 
his death, Ann, the only serious member of a ‘ worldly ’ 
family,^ found it impossible to remain in the frivolous 
atmosphere of her home, and determined, in modern 
‘/asfiion, to ‘ live \icv own life.’ After spending some 
years as governess or companion in various families, she 
became coilverted to Quaker doctrines, and was received 
into thelSociety of Friends. ^ 

Samuel Botham took his bride to live in the paternal 
home at Uttoxeter, where the preparation of the old 
quack doctor’s herbal medicines caused her a great deal 
of discomfort. In the* course of the next three years 
two daughters were bom to the couple; Anna jn 1797, 
and Mary on March 12, 1799. A*t the time^of Mary’s 
birth her parents were passing through a period of 
pecuniary distress, owing to a disastrous speculation ; but 

sser 
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with the opening of the new century a jDiece of great 
good fortune befell Samuel BothUm. He was one of the 
two surveyors chosen to enclose and divide the Chase of 
Needwood in the county of Stafford. In the early years 
of the nineteenth century there was, unfortunately for 
England, a mania for enclosing commons, and felling 
ancient forests. Needwood, which extended c for many 
miles, contained great numbers of magnificent old oaks^ 
limes, and hollies, and no less than twenty thousand 
head of deer.^' In after years, Mary Howitt often re- 
gretted that her family should have had a hand in the 
destruction of so vast an extent of solitude and beauty, 
in a country that was already thickly populated and 
trimly cultivated. Still, for the nine years that the 
work of ^ disafforesting lasted, the two little girls got 
a great deal of enjoyment out of the ruined Chase, 
spending long summer days in its grassy glades, while 
their father parcelled out the land and marked trees for 
the axe. 

In \iev Jiutobio^'rapJuj^^ Mary declares that it is impos- 
sible for her to give an adequate idea of the stillness 
and isolation of her childish life. So intense was the' 
silence of the Quaker household, that, at" four years old, 
Anna had to be sent to a daine^s-school in order that 
she might learn to talk ; \yhile even after both children 
had attained the use of speech, their ignorance of the 
right names for the most ordinary feelings and actions 
obliged them to coin words of their own. ‘ My child- 
hood was happy in many respects,"* she writes. ‘ It was 
80, as far, as physical health, the enjoyment of a beautiful 
country, and the companionship of a dearly loved sister 

' (I 

^ Edited by her daughter Margaret, and published by Messrs. Isbister 
in 1889. 
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could make it-j — but oIh there was such a cloud over all 

from the extreme severity of a so-called religious educa- 
tion, it almost made cowards and hyp>ocrites of us, and 
made us feel that, if this were religion, it was a thing 
to be feared and hated.' The family reading consisted 
chiefly of the writings of Madame Guyon, Thomas k 
Kempis, and St. Francys de Sales, while for light litera- 
Kire there Miere Telemachus, Fox's Book of Martyrs^ 
and a work on the Persecution of the Friends. But it 
is impossible for even the most pious oY Quakers to 
guard against all the stratagems by which the spirit of 
evil — or human nature — contrives to gain an entrance 
into a godly household. In the case of the Botham 
children an early knowledge of good and evil was learnt 
from an apparently respectable nurse, who made her 
little* charges acquainted with most of the scandals of 
the neighbourhood, accustomed their infant ears to 
oaths, and — most terrible of all — taught them to play 
whist, she herself taking dummy, and transforming the 
nursery tea-tray into a card-table. In that silent 
household it was easy to keep •a secret^ and though the 
little girls often tremblcxl at their nurse's language, they 
never betrayed her confidence. 

In 1806 another daughter, Emma, was born to the 
BothamsJ and in 1808 a son, ^Charles. In the midst of 
their joy and amazement at the news that they had 
a brother, the little girls asked each other anxiously : 
‘Will our parents like it?' Only a short time before 
a*stranger had inquireef if they had any brothers, and 
they hod replied in all seriousness : ‘ Oh no, ou% parents 
do not approve of boys.' Now, much to t^ieir relief! 
they found that their father and Inother highly approvea 
of their own boy, who became the spoilt darling of the 
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austere household. A new nurse was er^aged for the 
son and heir, a lady of many love-affairs, who made 
Mary her confidante, and induced the child, then nine 
years old, to write an imaginary love-letter. The un- 
lucky letter was laid between the pages of the worthy 
Madame Guyon, and there discovered by Mr. Botham. 
Not much was said on the subject of the document, 
which seems to have been considered too ^ful to bea» 
discussion ; but the children were removed from the 
influence of the nurse, and allowed to attend a day- 
school in the neighbourhood, though only on condition 
that they sat apart from the other children in order to 
avoid contamination with possible worldlings. 

In 1809 the two elder sisters were sent to a Quaker 
school at Croydon, where they found themselves the 
youngest, the most provincial, and the worst dressed of 
the little community. Lven in advanced old age, Mary 
had a keen memory for the costumes of her childhood, 
and the mortification that these had caused her. On 
their arrival at school the little girls were attired in 
brown pelisses, cut plain and straight, without plait 
or fold, and hooked down the front to obviate the* 
necessity for buttons, which, being iit the nature of 
trimmings, were regarded as an indulgence of the lust 
of the eye. On their ^eads they wore little drab 
beaver bonnets, also destitute of trimmings, and so 
plain in shape that even the Quaker hatter had to order 
special blocks for their manufacture. The other girls 
were busy over various kinds of fashionable fancy-work, 
but the^Jittle Bothams were expected, in their leisure 
moments,^ to make ^half-a-dozen linen shirts for their 
father, button-holes anti all. They had never learnt to 
- net, to weave coloured paper into baskets, to plait split 
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straw into patterns, nor any of the other amateur handi- 
crafts of the day. But they were clever with their 
fingers, and could copy almost anything that they had 
seen done, ‘ We could buckle flax or spin a rope," writes 
Mary, We could drive a nail, put in a screw or draw 
it out. We knew the use of a glue-pot, and how to 
paper a room. Wc^ soon furnished ourselves with 
ctiloured paper for plaiting, and straw to split and 
weave into net ; and I shall never forget iny admira- 
tion of a paj:tern of diamonds woven with strips of gold 
paper on a black ground. It was my first attempt at 
artistic handiwork.’ 

After a few months at Croydon the girls were re- 
called to Uttoxeter on account of their mother’s illness ; 
and ^ soon as she recovered they were despatched to 
another Friends’ school at Sheffield. In 1812, when 
Mary was only thirteen and Anna fifteen, their educa- 
tion was supposed to be completed, and they returned 
home for good. But Air. Botham was dissatisfied with 
his daughters’ attainments, and engaged the master of 
the boys’ school ty teach then> Latin, ijiathematics, and 
the use of the globes. The death of this instructor 
obliged them tlfenceforward to rely on a system of self- 
education, ‘ We retained and perfected our rudimentary 
knowledge,’ Mary writes, instructing others. Our 

father fitted up a school-room for us in the stable- 
loft, where, twice a week, we were allowed to teach 
p^r children* In this room, also, we instructed our 
dear little brother an^ sister. Our father, in his 
beautiful handwriting, used to set them cop^s, texts 
.of Scripture, such as he no doubt had found of 
a consolatory nature. On one* occasion, however, I 
set the copies, and well remember the tribulation I 
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^xf>erienced in consequence. I always warred in my mind 
against the enforced gloom of our home, and having 
for my private reading at that time Young‘’s Ni^ht 
''Fhouffhts^ came upon what seemed to me the very 
spirit of true religion, a cheerful heart gathering up 
the joyfulness of sui*rounding nature ; on which the 
poet says : ‘’Tis impious in a .good man to be sad/** 

How I rejoiced in this ! — and thinking it a great fact 
which ought to be noised abroad, wrote it down in my 
best hand as a copy. It fell under our father^'s eye, and 
sorely grieved he was at such a sentiment, and extremely 
angry with me as its promulgator/ 

The sisters can never have found the time hang heavy 
on their hands, for in addition to their educational 
duties, their mother required them to be expert in all 
household matters ; while, in their scanty hours of 
leisure, they attempted, in the face of every kind of 
discouragement, to satisfy their strong natural craving 
for beauty and knowledge. ‘ We studied poetry, 
botany, and flower-painting,'* IVIary writes. ^ These 
pursuits were i^hnost cut of the pale of permitted 
Quaker pleasures, but we pursued them with a perfect* 
passion, doing in secret that which w'e dared not do 
openly, such as reading Shakespeare, the elder novelists, 
and translations of the glassies. We studied French 
and chemistry, and enabled ourselves to read Latin, 
storing our minds with a whole mass of heterogeneous 
knowledge. This was good as far as it went, but I 
now deplore the secrecy, the subterfuge, and the fear 
under which this ill-digested, ill-arranged knowledge 
was obtained.'* 

The young Quakeresses picked up ideas and models 
for their artistic handicraft from the most unlikely 
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sources. A shop-window, full of dusty plaster medaTlions 
for mantelpiece decorations, gave them their first notions 
of classic design. The black Wedgwood ware was to 
be seen in nearly every house in Uttoxeter, while a few 
of the more prosperous inhabitants possessed vases and 
jugs in the pale blue ware, ornamented with graceful 
figures. These precious specimens the Botham sisters 
q^ed to borrow, and coiftrived to reproduce the figures by 
means of moulds made of jmper pulp. They also etched 
flowers and landscapes on panes of glassy and manu- 
factured ^ transparencies ** out of diffei'ent thicknesses of 
cap-paper, ‘ I feel a sort of tender pity for Anna and 
myself,'^ wrote Mary long afterwaixls, ‘ when I remember 
how we were always seeking and struggling after the 
beautiful, and after artistic production, though we knew 
nothitig of art, I am thankful that we made no 
alms-baskets, or hideous abortions of that kind. What 
we did was from the innate yearnings of our souls for 
perfection in form and colour ; and our accomplished 
work, though crude and poor, was the genuine outcome 
of o\ir own individuality.’ 

It was one of the heaviest crosses df Mary’s girlish 
days that she and Anna were not permitted to exercise 
their clever fingers, and indulge their taste for the 
beautiful^ in their own dress. But they found a faint 
vicarious pleasure in making |irettv summer gowns, and 
embroidering elaborate muslin collars for a girl-friend 
who was allowed to wear fashionable clothes, and even 
t<f go to balls. Even their ultra-plain costumes, how- 
ever, could not disguise the fact that Anna and Mary 
Botham were comely damsels, and they hrftf several 
'suitors among the young men^Friends of Uttoxeter.* 
But the sisters held a low opinion of the mental endow- 
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ments of the average Quaker, ai\ opinion that was only 
shaken by a report of the marvellous attainments of 
young William Howitt of Heanor, who was said to be 
not only a scholar, but a born genius. William's 
mother, Phoebe, herself a noted amateur healer, was an 
old friend of Mary's grandfather, the herbal doctor, but 
the young people had never met. However, in, the autlimn 
of 1818, William paid a visit to somf^ relations at 
Uttoxeter, and there made the acquaintance " of the 
Botham girls, who discovered that this young man- 
Friend shared nearly all their interests, and was full of 
sympathy with their studies and pursuits. 

Before the end of the year Mary Botham was engaged 
to William Howitt, he being then six-and-twenty and 
she nineteen. ‘ The tastes of my future husband and 
my own were strongly similar,' she observes, ^ so al^ was 
our mental culture ; but he was in every direction so 
far in advance of me as to become my teacher and 
guide. Knowledge in the broadest sense was the aim 
of our intellectual efforts ; poetry and nature were the 
paths that led to it. Qf ballad poetry I was already 
enamoured. William made me acquainted with ‘ the' 
realistic life-pictures of Crabbe ; the biti. of nature and 
poetry in the vignettes of Bewick ; with the earliest 
works of Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Shelley and the 
first marvellous prose productions of the author of 
Waverleij,'' 

After an engagement lasting a little more than two 
years, William and Mary were married on April 16, 
18X1, the bride wearing her first silk gown — a pretty 
dove-colohr — and a white silk shawl, fineiy which filled 
her soul with rapture. The couple spent the honey- 
moon in the bridegroom's native Derbyshire, visiting 
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eviry spot of beauty or haunt of old tradition m that 
country of the romantic and the picturesque. 

Incorporated in his wife's Autobiography is William 
Howitt's narrative of his parentage and youthful days, 
which is supplemented by his Boys' Country Booky the 
true story of his early adventures and experiences. The 
Howitts, he tells us, were descended from a family 
pamed Hewitt, the younger branch of which obtained 
Wansley Hafl, near Nottingham, through marriage with 
an heiress, and changed the spelling of their name. 
His ancestors had been, for generations, a rollicking set, 
all wofully lacking in prudence and sobriety. About 
the end of the seventeenth century, one Thomas 
Howitt, great-great-grandfather of William, married 
Catherine, heiress of the Charltons of Chilwell. But 
Thomas so disgusted his father-in-law by his drunken 
habits that Mr. Charlton disinherited his daughter, who 
loyally refused to leave her husband, and left his pro- 
perty to a stranger who chanced to bear his name. 
After this misfortune the Howitts descended somewhat 
in *the social scale, and, having no more substance to 
waste, reformed their ways and forsook all riotous 
living. William's father, \vho hehl a post as manager 
of a Derbyshire colliery, married a Quaker lady, Phoebe 
Tantum»of the Fall, Heanor, and was himself received 
into the Society of Friends iif 1783. 

William received a good plain education at a Quaker 
school at Ackworth, and grew up a genuine country 
lad, scouring the lanes on his famous grey pony, Peter 
Scroggins, the acknowledged leader of the village lads 
in bird-nesting and rat-hunting expeditions, rfnd taking 
his full share of the work on his father's little farm! 
Long afterwards he used to say that every scene in and 
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about Heanor was photographed with absolute distinct- 
ness on his brain, and he loved to recall the long days 
that he had spent in following the plough, chopping 
turnips for the cattle, tramping over the snow-covered 
fields after red-wing and fieldfare, collecting acorns for 
the swine, or hunting through the barns for eggs. The 
Howitt family was much less strict than that of the 
Bothams, for in the winter evfcnings the boys were 
allowed to play draughts and dominoes, while at Christ- 
mas there weie games of forfeits, blind-man's buff, and 
fishing for the ring in the great posset-pot. ' 

On leaving school at fifteen, William amused himself 
for a couple of years on the farm, though, curiously 
enough, he never thought of becoming a farmer in good 
earnest ; indeed, at this time he seems to have had no 
distinct bias towards any profession. Mr. Howitt^had 
somehow become imbued with Rousseau's doctrine that 
every boy, whatever his position in life, should learn a 
mechanical handicraft, in order that, if all else failed, 
he might be able to earn his own living by the labour 
of his hands. Having decided that William should 
learn carpentering, the boy was apprenticed for four 
years to a carpenter and builder at Mansfield, on the 
outskirts of Sherwood Forest. The four precious years 
were practically thrown away, except for the enjoy- 
ment obtained from lon^ solitary rambles amid the 
picturesque associations of the Forest, and the knowledge 
of natural history gained from close observation of the 
wild life of that romantic district. 

It was not until his twenty-first birthday that 
William^s’^ indentures were out, and as he was still 
unable to make up l^s mind about a profession — it 
must be remembered that the law, the church, the army 
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anA navy were all closet! to a Quaker — he spent the next 
seven years at home, angling in the streams like his 
favourite hero, Isaac Walton, and striving, by dint of 
hard study, to make up the many deficiencies in his 
education. He taught himself Latin, French, and 
Italian, besides working at botany, chemistry, and the 
dispensing of medicines. It was during these seven 
years of uncertainty and experiment that William read 
Washington Irving’s Sketches of Geoff'reij CrayoHy which 
produced a strong impression on his mind^ With the 
inspiration df this book hot upon him, he made a tour 
on foot through the Peak country, and afterwards wrote 
an account of his adventures in what he fondly believed 
to be the style of Geoffrey Crayon. The paper was 
printed in a local journal under the title of A Pedestrian 
Pilgrimuge thrcnigh the Peaky by Wilfrid ^\'^endle. This 
was not William Howitt’s first literary essay, some 
stanzas of his on Spring, written when he was only 
thirteen, having been printed in the ^lonthly ^lagazinCy 
with his name and age attached. 

With the prospect of marri^e it was thought desir- 
able’ that W^illiam should have some regular calling. 
Without, so farms appears, passing any examinations or 
obtaining any certificates, he bought the business of a 
chemist and druggist in Hanley, and thither, though 
with no intention of settling permanently in the Pot- 
teries, he took his bride as soon as the honeymoon was 
over. Otily seven months were spent at Hanley, and in 
December, 1821 , the coU^ile were preparing to move to 
Nottingham, where William had bought the ^§od-wilI 
of another chemist’s business. But Ifefore settling down 
in their new home, the Howitts undertook a iong * 
pedestrian tour through Scotland and the north of 
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England, in the course of whichr they explored the Rob 
Roy country, rambled through Fife, made acquaintance 
with the beauties of Edinburgh, looked in upon Robert 
Owen^s model factories at New Lanark, got a glimpse of 
Walter Scott at Melrose, were mistaken for a runaway 
couple at Gretna Green, gazed reverently on Rydal 
Mount, and tramped in all no less than five hundred 
miles. An account of the tour was contributed to ^ 
Staffordshire paper under the title of A ScottisK Ramble 
in the Spring of by Wilfrid and Wilfreda Wendle. 

It was not until August, 1822, that the pair estab- 
lished themselves in a little house at Nottingham. Of 
the chemist’s business we hear practically nothing in 
Mary\s narrative, but a great deal about the literary 
enterprises in which husband and wife collaborated. 
They began by collecting the poems, of which each had 
a large number ready written, and, in fear and trembling, 
prepared to submit them to the verdict pf critics and 
public. ‘ It seems strange to me,*" wrote Mar^, when 
she informed her sister of this modest venture, ^ and I 
cannot reconcile myself to the thought of seeing my 
own name staring me in the face in every booksellerV 
window, or being pointed at and peeped after as a writer 
of verses.** In April, 1828, The Forent Minstrel and 
other Poenis^ by William and Mary Howitt', made its 
appearance in a not particularly appreciative world. 
The verses were chiefly descriptive of country sights and 
sounds, and had been produced, as stated in the Preface, 
‘ not for the sake of writing, but for the indulgence of 
our ow^ overflowing feelings.’ The little book created 
no sensation, but it was kindly noticed, and seems to 
* havi^ attracted a few tjuiet readers who, like the writers, 
were lovers of nature and simplicity. 
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During early •years at Nottingham the Howitts 

kept up, aa far as their opportunities allowed, with the 
thought and literature of their day, and never relaxed 
their anxious efforts after ‘ mental improvement.' 
William's brother, Richard, himself a budding poet, 
was at this time an inmate of the little household, 
whSch was increased ip 1824 by the birth of a daughter, 
•Anna Mary.* Although the couple still remained in the 
Quaker fold, they were gradually discardiyg the peculiar 
dress and speech of the ‘ plain ' Friends. They were 
evidently regarded as terribly ‘advanced' young people^ 
in their own circle, and shocked many of their old 
acquaintances by the catholicity of their views, by their 
admiration of Byron and Shelley, and by the liberal 
tone of their own productions. I.ike most of the lesser 
writers of that day, they found their way into the 
popular Keepsakes and Annuals, which IVIary accurately 
describes 6is^‘ a chaffy, frivolous, and unsatisfactory style 
of publication, that only serves to keep a young author 
in the mind of the public, and to bring in a little cash.' 
In 1826 Mrs. Howitt was preparing for the press a new 
volume of poems by herself and her husband, '^The 
Deflation of Kyam^ and in a letter to her sister, now 
transformed into Mrs. Daniel Wilson, she describes her 
sensations while awaiting tljc ordeal of critical judg- 
ment, and expresses her not very flattering opinion of 
the contemporary reviewer. 

‘ Nobody that has not published,' she observes, ‘ can 
tell the almost painful excitement which the first 
opinions occasion. Really, for some days I^xras quite 
nervous, William boasted of possessing his mind in 
wise passivity, and truly his imperturbable patience was 
quite an annoyance ; I therefore got Rogers's beautiful 
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poem on Italy to read, and so .diverted my thoughts. 
Everything in the literary world is done by favour and 
connections. It is a miracle to me how our former 
volume, when we were quite unknown, got favourably 
noticed. In many cases a book is reviewed which has 
never been read, or even seen externally/ 

By this time the young authors who, to use Mary’s Own 
phrase, hungered and thirsted a^ter acqucgntances wha 
were highly gifted in mind or profound in knowledge, had 
acquired one or two literary friends and correspondents, 
among them Mrs. Hemans, Bernard Barton, the Quaker 
poet, and the Alaric Watts’s of Keepsake fame. An 
occasional notice of the Howitts and their little house- 
hold may be found in contemporary works by forgotten 
writers. For example. Sir Richard Phillips, in the 

section devoted to Nottingham of his quaintly-wbrded 
Personal Ponr throngh the United Kingdom (1828), 
observes : ^ Of Messrs. Howitt, husband and wife, con- 
jugal in love and })oetry, it would be vain for me to 
speak. Their tasteful productions belong to the nation 
as well as to Nottinghem. As a man of taste Mr. 
Howitt married a lady of taste ; and with rare amiability - 
they have jointly cultivated the Muses, and produced 
some volumes of poetry, consisting of pieces under their 
separate names. The circumstance afforded a topic for 
ridicule to some of those anonymous critics who abuse 
the press and disgrace literature ; but no one ventured 
to assail their productions.’ Spencer Hall, a fellow- 
townsman, became acquainted with the Howitts in 
1829, ^nd in his Reminiscences describes William as 
a bright, ‘neat, quick, dapper man of medium height, 
with^a light complexkm, blue eyes, and brisk, cheery 
speech. Mary, he tells us, was always neatly dressed, 
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but with nothing priqj or sectarian in her style. ‘ Her 
expression was frank and free, yet very modest, and she 
was blessed with an affectionate, sociable spirit.' 

A presentation copy of The Desolation of Eyam was 
sent to the Howitts' favourite poet, Wordsworth, who, 
in acknowledging their * elegant volume,** declared that, 
thorugh he had only had time to turn over the leaves, he 
had found several poems which had already afforded him 
no small gratification. The harmless little book was 
denounced by the Eclectic Review as ^ aViti-Quakerish, 
atheistical,* and licentious in style and sentiment,* but 
the authors were consoled by a charming little notice 
of their contributions to the Annuals in the Noctes 
Ambrosiana^ for November, 1828. ‘ Who are these 

three brothers and sisters, the Howitts, sir?' asks the 
Shepherd of Christopher North, in the course of a 
discussion of the Christmas gift-books, ‘ whose names I 
see in the adverteesements ? ' 

E'orth. I don't know, James. It runs in my head that 
they are Quakers. Richard and William seem amiable 
and ingenious men, and Sister ^Mary writes beautifully. 

Shepherd. What do you mean by beautifully ? That 's 
vague. 

NoHh. Her language is chaste and simple, her feel- 
ings tender and pure, and her observation of nature 
accurate and intense. Her ‘ Sketches from Natural 
History ' in the Christmas Box have much of the moral 
— nay, rather the religious spirit — that permeates all 
Wordsworth's smaller poems, however light and slight 
the subject, and show that Mary Howitt is jiot only 
well-read in the book of Bewick, bbt also inf the book 
from which Bewick has borrowecball — glorious plagiarist 
and every other inspired zoologist 
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Shepherd, The Book o*’ Natur\’ 

The great event of 1829 for the Howitts was a visit 
to London, where they were the guests of Alaric and 
Zillah Watts, with whom they had long maintained a ' 
paper friendship. ^ What wilt thou say, dear Anna,** 
writes Mary in December, ^ when I tell thee that William 
and I set out for London the day after to-morrow, • I 
half dread it. I shall wish twenty times for our quiet ^ 
fireside, where day by day we read and talk by ourselves, 
and nobody looks in upon us. I keep reasoning with 
myself that the people we shall see in London are but 
men and women, and perhaps, after all, no better than 
ourselves. If wc could but divest our minds of self,, as 
our dear father used to say we should do, it would be 
better and more comfortable for us. Vet it is one of 
the faults peculiar to us Bothams that, with all -the 
desire there was to make us regardless of self, we never 
had confidence and proper self-respect instilled into us, 
and the want of this gives us a depressing feeling, 
though I hope it is less seen by others than by our- 
selves. . . . \W do not intend to stay more than a 
week, and thou may believe we shall have enough to do. 
We have to make special calls on the Carter Halls, Dr. 
Bowring, and the l^ringles, and are to be introduced to 
their ramifications of acquaintance. Allan Cunning- 
ham, L. L. L., and Thomas Roscoe we are sure to see.*' 

In Miss Liindoifs now forgotten novel, lioniaiice and 
Reality, there is a little sketch of Mary Howitt as she 
appeared at a literary soiree, during her brief visit to 
London, The heroine. Miss Arundel, is being initiated 
into the mysteries of the writing world by her friend, 
Mrs. Sullivan, when her attention is arrested by the 
sight of ‘ a female in a Quaker's dress — the quiet, dark 
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silk dress — the hair simply parted on the forehead — 

the small, clo5e cap £he placid, subdued expression of 

the face, were all in strong contrast to the crimsons, 
•yellows, and blues around. The general cliaracter of 
the large, soft eyes seemed sweetness ; but they were 
now lighted up with an expression of intelligent obser- 
vation that clear, animated, and comprehensive glance 

which shows it analyses what it observes. Vou looked 
at her with something of the sensation with which, 
while travelling along a dusty road, th^ eye fixes on 
some greenr field, where the hour flings its sunshine and 
the tree its shadow, as if its jiure fresh beauty was a 
thing apart from the soil and tumult of the highway. 
‘‘ You see,’’*’ said Mrs. Sullivan, one who, in a brief 
interview, gave me more the idea of a poet than most of 
our rfnodern votaries of the lute. . . . She is as creative 
in her imaginary poems as she is touching and true in 
her simpler ones."" " 

Though there were still giants upon the earth in 
those far-off days, the general standard of literary tiuste 
was by no means exalted, a fact which Mary Ilowitt 
could hardly be exj^ected to realise. She seems to ha\e 
taken the prfyses la\ished on her simpU* verses over- 
seriously, and to have imagined herself in very truth a 
poet. She was more clear-sighted where the work of 
her fellow-scribes was conceHied, and in a letter written 
about this time, she descants upon the dearth of good 
literature in a somewhat disillusioned vein. After ex- 
pressing her desire that some mighty spirit would rise 
up and give an impulse to poetry, she continues : ‘ I am 
ttred of Sir Walter Scott and his iinitator^'and I am 
sickened of Mrs. Hemans"s luscious poetry, and ^11 hex 
tribe of copyists. The libraries set in array one school 
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against another, and hurry out the trashy volumes before 
the ink of the manuscript is fairly dry. Dost thou 
remember the days when Byron’s poems first came out, 
now one and then another, at sufficient intervals to * 
allow of digesting them ? And dost thou remember 
our first reading of Lalla Rookh ? It was on a weishing- 
day. We read and clapped our clear-starching, read 
and clapped, and read again, and^all the time our souls, 
were not on this earth.’ 

There was ^one book then in course of preparation 
which Mary thought worthy to have been reftd, even in 
, those literary clear-starching days. ‘Thou hast no 
idea,’ she assures her sister, ‘ how very interesting 
William’s work, now called AL Book ojf the Seascms^ has 
become. It contains original sketches on every month, 
with every characteristic of the season, and a gafden 
department which will fill thy heart brimful of all 
garden delights, greenness, and boweriness. Mountain 
scenery and lake scenery, meadows and woods, hamlets, 
farms, halls, storm and sunshine — all are in this most 
delicious book, grouped into a most harmonious whole.’ 
Unfortunately, publishers were hard to convince of the 
merits of the new work, the first of WiMiam Howitt’s 
rural series, and it was declined by four houses in turn. 
The author at last suggested that a stone should be 
tied to the unlucky mandscript, and that it should 
be flung over London Bridge ; but his wife was not so 
easily disheartened. She was certain that the book was 
a worthy book, and only needed to be made a little 
^ more ‘ personable ’ to find favour in the eyes of a 
publisher. Accordingly, blotted sheets were hastily re- 
copied^ new articles intrrnluced, and passages of dubious 
interest omitted, husband and wife working together at 
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thS remodelling until their fingers ached and their eyes 
were as dim as an owl’s in sunshine. Their labours 
were rewarded by the acceptance of the work by Bentley 
And Colburn, and its triumphant success with both 
critics and public, seven editions being called for in the 
first few months of its career. 

‘Prig it and pocket it,’ says Christopher North, 
^lluding to the Book the Seasojis in the I^octe.s foi 
April, 1831. ‘ ’Tis a jewel.’ 

‘ Is Nottingham far intil England, sil* ? asks the 
simple Shejiherd, to whom the above advice is given. 
‘ For I would really like to pay the Hooits a visit this 
simmer. Thae Quakers are what we micht scarcely 
opine frae first principles, a maist poetical Christian 
seek. . . . The twa married Hooits I love just exces- 
sively^ sir. What they write canna fail o’ being poetry, 
even the most middlin’ o’t, for it ’s aye wi" them the 
ebullition o’ their ain feeling and their ain fancy, and 
whenever that’s the case, a bonny word or twa will drap 
itself ifitil ilka stanzy, and a sweet stan/y or twa intil 
ilka- pome, and sae they touch, ami sae they win a 
body’s heart.’ * 

The year 1«B31 was rendered memorable to the 
Howitts, not only by their first literary success, but 
also by aM unexpected visit from their poetical idol, Mr. 
Wordsworth. The poet, hi^ wife and daughter, were 
on their way home from London when Mrs. W^ords- 
worth was suddenly taken ill, and was unable to proceed 
farther than Nottingham. Her husband, in great per- 
plexity, came to ask advice of the Howitts, whe^ insisted 
that the invalid should be removed to their ho^se, where 
she remained for ten days before ahe was able to continue* 
her journey. Wordsworth himself was only able to stay 
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one night, but in that short time he made a very favour- 
able impression npon his host and hostess. ‘ He is 
worthy of being the author of The Exciirsion^ Ruthy and 
those sweet poems so full of human sympathy,** writeS 
Mary. ^ He is a kind man, full of strong feeling and 
sound judgment. My greatest delight was that he 
seemed so pleased with William‘’s conversation. They 
seemed quite in their element, pouring out their eloquenf 
sentiments on the future prospects of society, and on all 
subjects connected with poetry and the interests of man. 
Nor are we less pleased with Mrs. Wordsworth and her 
lovely daughter, Dora. They are the most grateful 
people ; everything that we do for them is right, and 
the very best it can be.^ 

During the next two or three years Mary produced 
a volume of dramatic sketches, called The Seven Tempta- 
tions^ which she always regarded as her best and most 
original work, but which was damned by the critics and 
neglected by the public ; a little book of natural history 
for children ; and a novel in three volumes, called Wood 
Leighton^ which seems to have had some success. The 
Seven TemptattbuSy it must be owned, is a rather 
lugubrious production, probably inspi^fcd by Joanna 
Baillie's Plays on the Passio)is, The scene of Wood 
Leisditon is laid at Uttoxeter, and the book ds not so 
much a connected tale as li scries of sketches descriptive 
of scenes and characters in and about the author^’s early 
home. It is evident that Mrs. Botham and Sister 
Anna looked somewhat disappcovingly upon so much 
literary work for the mistress of a household, since 
we find IMary writing in eager defence of her phosen 
callii^g. o 

‘ I want to make thee, and more particularly dear 
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mother, see,’ she explains, ‘ that I am not out of my line 
of duty in devoting myself so much to literary occujm- 
tion. Just lately things were sadly against us. Dear 
William could not sleep at night, and the days were 
dark and gloomy. Altogether, I was at my wits’ end. 
I turned over in my mind what I could do next, for till 
WiHianfs Rural Life was finished we had nothing avail- 
able. L’*hen I bethou^t myself of all those little verses 
and prose biles that for years I had written for the 
juvenile Annuals. It seemed probable T might turn 
them to soifte account. In about a week I had nearly 
all the poetry copied ; and then wlio should come to 
Nottingham but John 13arton [a Quaker publisher]. 
He fell into the idea immediate) \, took what I had 
copied up to London with him, and I am to have a 
hundred and fifty guinefus for them. Have I not 
reason to feel that in thus writing I was fulfilling a 
duty ? ’ 

In 1833 ^Villiam llowitt s Il'isiojjj of PrleHicraft 
appeardfl, a work whicli wits publicly denounced at the 
Friends^ yearly meeting, all gocxl (Quakers being cautioned 
not' to read it. W illiam hithei to had li\ed in great 
retirement at Niittingham, but be was now claimeil bv 
the Radical and Nonconformist members of the com- 
munity ak> their spokesmaii and cliampion. In .January, 
1834, he and .Joseph Gilbert^ (husband of Ann Gilbert 
of Original Pociius fame) were deputed to present to 
the Prime Minister, I^ord Grey, a j>etitiou from Notting- 
ham for the disestablishment of tlie Church of Kngland, 
The Premier regretted that he could not his 

support to such a sweeping measure, which would em- 
barrass the Ministry, alarm bothJHouses of Parlia^jent^ 
and startle the nation. He declared his intention of 
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standing by the Church to the best of his abililiy, 
believing it to be the sacred duty of (xovernment to 
maintain an establishment of religion. To which 
sturdy William Howitt replied that to establish one* 
sect in preference to another was to establish a party 
and not a religion. 

Civic duties, together with the excitements of local 
politics, proved a sad hindrance ^'to literaipy work, and^ 
in 1836 the Howitts, who had long been yearning for 
a wider intellectual sphere, decided to give up the 
chemisCs business, and settle in the neighbourhood of 
London. Their friends, the Alaric Watts'^s, who were 
living at Thames Ditton, found them a pretty little 
house at Esher, where they would be able to enjoy the 
woods and heaths of rural Surrey, and yet be within 
easy reach of jiublisliers and editors in town. B0fore 
settling down in their new home, the Howitts made 
a three months^ tour in the north, with a view to gather- 
ing materials for William^s book on Ruyuil Eyi^'land, 
They explored the Yorkshire dales, stayed with the 
Wordsworths at Rydal, and made a pilgrimage to the 
haunts of their faV^ourite, Thomas Bew ick, in Northumber- 
land. Crossing the Border they paid a delightful visit 
to Edinburgh, where they were made much of by the 
three literary cliques of the city, the Blackwood and 
Wilson set, the Tait set, and the Chambers set. 

‘ Immediatelv after our arrival,^ relates Mary, ‘ a public 
dinner was given to Campbell the poet, at which the 
committee requested my husband's attendance, and that* 
he would ^take a share in the proceedings of the evening 
by proposfiig as a toast, ‘‘ Wordsworth, Southey,: and 
Mooreb’’ This was our fii'st introduction to Professor 
Wilson (Christopher North) and his fkmily. I sat in 
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the gallery with Mrs. .Wilson and her daughters, one 
of whom was engaged to Professor Ferricr. We could 
not but remark the wonderful difference, not only in the 
outer man, but in the whole character of mind and 
manner, between Professor Wilson and Campbell — the 
one so hearty, outspoken, and joyous, the other so petty 
and* trivial.’ ^ 

• Robert Cfjambers constituted himself the Howitts’ 
cicerone in Edinburgh, showing them every place of 
interest, and presenting them to every person of note, 
including Ktrs. IVIaclehose (the Clarinda of Rums), and 
William Miller, the Quaker artist and engraver, as 
intense a nature-worshipper as themselves. From Edin- 
burgh they w'ent to Glasgow., where they took ship for 
the Western Isles. ''fheir adventures at Staffa and 
Iona,® their voyage up the Caledonian C'anal, and the 
remainder of their experiences on this tour, were after- 
w^ards described by William Howitt in his 17,9/7.? to 
Remarkable Places, 


PA KT 1 1 

In September, the Ilowitts took possession of 

their Surrey home, AVest End (^ottage, an old-fashioned 
dwelling, with a large garden, an orchard, a meadow by 
the river Mole, and the right of boating and fishing to 
the extent of seven miles. The new life opened with 
•good prospects of literfifry and journalistic employment, 
William HowitFs political writings having already 
attracted attention from several persons of fiowcr and 
influence in the newspaper world. On December 3 of 
this year, Mary wrote to inform her sister that, ‘ In 
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consequence of an article that William wrote on 

Dymond'^s Christian Morality^ Joseph Hume, the 
member for Middlesex, wrote to him, and has opened 
a most promising connection for him with a new 
Radical newspaper, The CcnistiUitional, O^Connell 
seems determined to make him the editor of the Dtthlin 
Review^ and wrote him a most kind letter, which* has 
naturally promoted his interest with the party. •! 
cannot but see the hand of Providence in our leaving 
Nottingham. All has turned out admirably.* 

Unfortunately for these sanguine anticipations, the 
newspaper connections on which the Howitts depended 
for a livelihood, now that the despised chemist’s busi- 
ness had been given up, proved but hollow supports. 
O’Connell had overlooked the trifling fact that a Quaker 
editor was hardly fitted to conduct a journal that was 
emphatically and polemically Catholic ; and though he 
considered that \V^illiam Howitt was admirably adapted 
to deal with literai'y and political topics, he was obliged 
to withdraw his offer of the editorship. A more ci'ush- 
ing disappointment aro,se out of the engagement on 
The ConstUiUiotmL Mr. Howitt, according to his wife, 
did more for the paper than any other' member of the 
staff. ‘ He worked and w'rote like any slave,’ she tells 
her sister. ^ In the end, after a series of 'the most 
harassing and vexatious conduct on the part of the 
newspaper company, he was swindled out of every 
farthing. Oh, it was a most mortifying and humiliating 
thing to see men professing liberal and honest principles 
act so bfidly. A month ago, when in the very depths 
of discouiagement and low spirits, I set about & little 
.volume for Darton, to be called Birds and Flowers^ and 
have pretty nearly finished it. William, in the mean- 
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time, has finished his^ Rural Life^ and sold the first 
edition to Longman'^s/ 

The manager of the unlucky paper was Major 
'Carmichael Smith, who, when matters grew desperate, 
sent for his step-son, Thackeray, then acting as Paris 
correspondent for a London daily. ‘ Just as I was going 
out' of the office one day,** writes William, ^ I met on the 
stairs a tall^thin young man, in a dark blue coat, and 
with a nose that seemed to have had a blow that had 
flattened the bridge. I turned back, and fiad some con- 
versation with him, being anxious to know how he 
proposed to carry on a paper which was without any 
funds, and already deeply in debt. He did not seem to 
know any more than I did. I thought to mvself that 
his step-father had not done him much service in taking 
him® from a profitable post for the vain business of 
endeavouring to buoy up a desperate speculation. How 
much longer The CoiiMltutional struggled on, I know 
not. That was the first time I ever saw or heard of 
William Makepeace Thackeray.’’ 

The Howitts were somewhaj; consoled for their jour- 
nalistic losses by the triumphant succes?; of Rural R\fe hi 
England, The.>reading public which, during the previous 
century, had swallowed mock pivstorals, made in Fleet 
Street, with perfect serenity, was now, thanks to the 
slowly-working influence of Wordsworth and the other 
Lake poets, prepared for a renaissance of nature and 
simplicity in prose. Miss Mitford^'s exquisite work had 
"given them a distaste for the ‘jewelled turf,' the ‘silver 
streams,' and ‘ smiling valleys ' which constif^uted the 
rustio stock-in-trade of the average novelist V and they 
eagerly welcomed a book that j treated with accuracy 
and observation of the real country. William HowitFs 
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straightforward, undistinguishecj style was acceptable 
enough in an age when even men of genius seem to have 
written fine prose without knowing it, and tripped up 
not infrequently over the subtleties of English grammar. 
His lack of imagination and humour was more than 
atoned for, in the uncritical eyes of the ‘ thirties, '' by 
the easy loquacity of his rural gossip, and the va'ried 
information with which he crammed his, ^ pages. The 
Nature of those days was a simple, transparent creature, 
with but si7iall resemblance to the lady of moods, 
mystery, and passion who is so overworked in our modern 
literature. No one dreamt of going into hysterics over 
the veining of a leaf, or penning a rhapsody on the outline 
of a rain-cloud ; nor could il, yet be said that, ‘ if every- 
body must needs blab of the favours that have been done 
him by roadside, and river-brink, and woodland walk, as 
if to kiss and tell were no longer treachery, it will soon 
be a positive refreshment to meet a man who. is as 
superbly indiflerent to Nature as she is to him.’^ 

The Howitts took great delight in the pleasant 
Surrey country, so difiej’ent from the dreary scenery 
around Nottingham, and IVIary^s letters contain many 
descriptions of the woods and commons and shady lanes 
through which the family made lofig expeditions in a 
little carriage drawn by Peg, their venerable pony. 
Driving one day to Hook, they met Charles Dickens, 
then best known as ‘ Boz,’ in one of his long tramps, 
with Harrison Ainsworth as his companion. When 
Dickenses next work. Master Humphrey s Clocks appeared*, 
the Howitts were amused to see that their stout and 
wilful Peg had not escaped the novelisPs keen eye, but 
had been pressed into service for Mr. Garland’s chaise. 

^ Lowell. 
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On another ^occasion, in July 1841, William, while 

driving with a friend, was attacked by two handsome, 
dark-eyed girls, dressed in gipsy costume, who ran one 
on each side of the carriage, begging that the kind 
gentleman would give them sixpence, as they were poor 
strangers who had taken nothing all day. Mr. Howitt, 
who ‘had made a special study of the gipsy tribe, per- 
ceived in an distant that these were only sham Romanys. 
He paid no attention to their pleading, Jiut observed 
that he hoped they would enjoy their frolic, and only 
wished that he were as rich a.s they. Subsecjuently, he 
discovered that the mock-gipsies, who had been unable 
to coax a sixpence out of him, were none other than the 
beautiful Sheridan sisters, the Duchess of Somerset, and 
Mrs. Blackwood (afterwards Lady Duflerin), whose 
husband had lately taken Bookham Lodge# 

During the four years spent at Lsher, Mary seems to 
have been too much occupied with the cares of a young 
family to use her pen to much purpose. She produced 
little, except a volume of Hymns and Kircs'ide Verses^ 
but she frequently assisted he*' husband in his work. 
William, industrious as ever, published, besides a large 
number of newspaper articles, his Hoys^ Country 7?ooA', 
the best work of the kind ever written, according to the 
Quarterly* Revieiv ; and his Iljstory <)/' Colorusatioji and 
Christianity^ in which he took a rapid survey of the 
behaviour of the Christian nations of Lurope to the 
inhabitants of the countries they contpiered in all parts 
*0? the world. It was tHb reading of this book that led 
Mr. Joseph Pease to establish the British Indiek>Society, 
which Mssued, in a separate form, the ^portion of* the work 
that related to India. Mr. Howitt next set to wvork • 
upon another topographical volume, his Visits to Remark^ 
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able Places^ in which he turned to gogd account the 
materials collected in his pedestrian rambles about the 
country. 

In 1840 the question of education for the elder 
children became urgent, and the Howitts, who had 
heard much of the advantages of a residence in Germany 
from their friends, Mrs. Hemans, Mrs. Jameson, and 
Henry Chorley, decided to give up their cottage at 
Esher, and spend two or three years at Heidelberg. 
Letters of introduction from Mrs. Jameson gave them 
the entree into German society, which they found more 
to their taste than that of their native land. ‘ For the 
sake of our children,’ writes Mary, ‘ we sought German 
acquaintances, we read German, we followed German 
customs. The life seemed to me easier, the customs 
simpler and less expensive than in England. There was 
not the same feverish thirst after wealth as with us ; 
there was more calm appreciation of nature, of music, 
of social enjoyment.** In their home on the Neckar, the 
Howitts, most adaptable of couples, found new pleasures 
and new amusements with each season of the year. In 
the spring and summer they explored the surrounding 
country, wandered through the deep valJeys and woods, 
where the grass was purple with bilberries, visited quaint, 
half-timbered homesteads, standing in the Inidst of 
ancient orchards, or followed the swift-Howing streams, 
on whose banks the peasant girls in their picturesque 
costumes were washing and drying linen. In the autumn 
the whole family turned out dn the first day of the 
vintage, and worked like their neighbours. ^ It was 
like something Arcadian,’ wrote Mary when recalling 
Ihe sdene. ‘ The tubs knd baskets piled up with enor- 
mous clusters, the men and women carrying them away 
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on their heaths to the place where they were being 
crushed ; the laughter, the merriment, the feasting, the 
firing — for they make as much noise as they can — all 
was delightful, to say nothing of the masquerading and 
dancing in the evening, which we saw, though we did 
not take part in it.' In the winter the strangers were 
introduced to the Christmas '^Uree, which had not yet 
become a British institution : while with the first snow 
came the joys of sleighing, when wheel-Jbarrows, tubs, 
baskets, everything that could be put on loinners, 
were turned into sledges, and the boys were in their • 
glory. 

During the three years that were spent at Heidelberg, 
William Howitt wrote his Sfudctit Ljfi hi Gcrinani/y 
German Llxiyei'iem and Rural aiul JJirmeslir I^ifc hi 
Gerfkaiiy^ works which contain a great deal of more 
or less valuable information about the country and the 
people, pi'esentcKl in a lioniely, unpretentious style. 
Mary was no less industrious, having struck a new 
literary vein, the success of which was far to surpass 
her modest anticipations. ‘I*ha\e been very busy,^ she 
writes in 1842, ‘ translating the first volume of a charm- 
ing work by Frederica Bremer, a Swedish writer ; and if 
any publisher will give me encouragement to go on wdth 
it, I will*soon complete the work. It is one of a series 
of stories of everyday life in Sweden — a beautiful book, 
full of the noblest moral lessons for every man and 
woman.*" In the summer of 1841 the Howitts, accom- 
* panied by their elder ditughter, Anna, made a long tour 
through Germany and Austria, in the course »of which 
they collected materials for fresh v^orks, and 'visited th^ 
celebrities, literary and artistic^, of the various ♦cities* 
that lay in their route. At Stuttgart they called on 
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Gustav Schwab, the poet, ancj visited Dannecker^s 
studio ; at Tubingen they made the acquaintance of 
Uhland, and at Munich that of Kaulbach, then at the 
height of his fame. By way of Vienna and Prague they 
travelled to Dresden, where, through the good offices of 
Mrs. Jameson, they were received by Moritz Retzsch, 
whose Outlines they had long admired. At Berlin they 
made friends with Tieck, on whom th^ king had# 
bestowed a pension and a house at Potsdam ; while at 
Weimar they were entertained by Frau von Goethe, 
^ whose son, Wolfgang, had been one of th^r earliest 
acquaintances at Heidelberg. This interesting tour is 
described at length in the Kiiral and Domestic Life of 
Germany. 

Another year was spent at Heidelberg, but the diffi- 
culties of arranging the business details of their wo A at 
such a distance from publishers and editors, brought 
the industrious couple back to l^ondon in the spring of 
1843. ‘On our return to Fngland,^ writes Mary, ‘I 
was full of energy and hope. Glowing with aspiration, 
and in enjoyment of gre^t domestic happiness, I 'was 
anticipating a busy, perhaps overburdened, but, never- 
theless, congenial life. It was to be oi]*^ of darkness, 
perplexity, discouragement.'* The Howitts had scarcely 
entered into possession of a new house that they had 
taken at Clapton, when news came from Heidelberg, 
where the elder children had been left at school, that 
their second son, Claude, had developed alarming 
symptoms of disease in the knee-joint. It was known 
that he Ij^d been slightly injured in play a few weeks 
before, but* no danger had been anticipated. Mr. Howitt 
at once set out for Hoidelberg, and returned with the 
invalid, on whose case Liston was consulted. The great 
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surgeon counselled amputation, but to this the jmrents 
refused their consent, except as a last resource. Various 
less heroic modes of treatment were tried, but poor 
Claude faded away, and died in March, 1844, aged only 
ten years and a half. This was the heaviest trial that 
the husband and wife had yet experienced, for Claude 
had been a boy of brilliant promise, whom they regarded 
•as the flowef of their *flock. Only a few months before 
his accident his mother had written in the pride of her 
heart : ‘ Claude is the naughtiest of all the children, and 
yet the most gifted. He learns anything at a glance.^ 
Claude is born to be fortunate ; he is one that will make 
the family distinguished in the next generation. He has 
an extraordinary faculty for telling stories, either of his 
own invention or of what he reads.' 

A lesser cause of trouble and anxiety arose out of 
the translation of Miss Bremer's novels. ^ When we 
first translated The Nciffhboiirs^'' writes Mary, ‘ there 
was not a house in Condon that would undertake its 
publication. We published it and the other Bremer 
novels at our own risk, but, such bec^ime the rage for 
them that our translations were seized by a publisher, 
altered, and reissued as new' ones.' The success of these 
books was said to be greater than that of any series 
since the first appearance of the Waverley novels. Cheap 
editions were multiplied in ^he United States, and even 
the boys who hawked the books about the streets were to 
be seen deep in The Home or The //. Tamilij. In a letter 
to her sister written about this time, Alary expatiates on 
the annoyance and loss caused by these piracigs. ‘ It is 
very^mortifying,' she observes, ‘ because no otie knew of 
these Swedish novels till we# introduced them. It 
obliges us to hurry in all we do, and we must work 
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almost day and night to get ours out in order that we 
may have some little chance. . . . We have embarked 
a great deal of money in the publication, and the inter- 
ference of the upstart London publisher is most annoy- 
ing. Mile. Bremer, however, has written a new novel, 
and sends it to us before publication. We began its 
translation this week, and hope to be able to publish it 
about the time it will appear in SVveden and Germany.’ o 
In addition to her translating work, Mrs. Howitt was 
engaged at this time upon a series of little books, called 
Tales J^or the People (ind theii' Children^ which had been 
'commissioned by a cheap publisher. These stories, each 
of which illustrated a domestic virtue, were punctually 
paid for : and though they were never advertised, they 
passed swiftly through innumerable editions, and have 
been popular with a certain public down to quite recent 
times. Perhaps the most attractive is the Aittohiography 
of a Child^ in which IVIary told the story of her own 
early days in her })rctty, simple style, with the many 
little quaint touches that gave all her juvenile stories 
an atmosphere of truth and reality. Her quick sympathy 
with young peopie, and her knowledge of what most 
appealed to the childisli mind, was probal^y due to her 
vivid remembrance of her own youthful days, and to her 
affectionate study of the ‘ little ways ’ of her own 
children. Many are the original traits and sayings that 
she reports to her sister, more especially those of her 
youngest boy, Charlton, who had inherited his parents’ 
naturalistic tastes in a pronounced form, and preferred 
the Quakers' meeting-house to any other church or 
chapel, because there %was a dog-kennel on the premises 
Abqpt a year after ^her I'eturn to England, Mrs. 
Howitt turned her attention to Danish literature, 
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finding that, with her knowledge bf Swedish and G^man, 
the language ^resentefl few difficulties. In 1845 she 
translated Hans Andersen's Improvisatore^ greatly to 
• the satisfaction of the author, who begged that she 
would continue to translate his works, till he was as 
well known and loved in Lngland as he was on the 
Continent. Appreciation, fame, and joy, declared the 
complacent poet, followed his footsteps wherever he 
went, and ftis whole life was full of sunshine, like a 
beautiful fairy-tale. Mary translated his Only a Fiddler ; 
O. T'., or ^j/e hi Denmark ; d'lie Frue Story oj^ My Life ; 
and several of the Wonder fd Stories for Children. The. 
Improvisatore was the only one that went into a second 
edition, the other works scarcely paying the cost of 
publication. Hans Andersen, however, being assured 
that Mrs. Howitt was making a fortune of the trans- 
lations, came to England in 1847 to arrange for a 
share of the profits. Though disappointed in his hope 
of gain, he begged Mrs. Howitt to translate the whole 
of his* fair>'-ta]es, which had just been brought out in 
a beautifully-illustrate<l German edition. Aluch to her 
after regret, she was then to5 mucli engrossed by other 
work to be able to accede to his proposal. "I'he rela- 
tions between Hans Andersen and liis translator were 
marred, ^we are told, by the extreme sensitiveness and 
egoisni of the Dane. Alls. Howitt narrates, as an 
example of his childish vanity, the following little 
incident which occurred during his visit to England in 
the summer of 1847 : 

^ We had taken him, as a jileiusant rural experience, 
to the annual hay-making at Hillside, Highgate, thus 
introducing him to an English home, full of poetry and 
art, sincerity, and affection. "the ladies of Hillside-^ 
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Miss cMary and Margkret Gillies, the one an embodi- 
ment of peace and an admirable writer; whose talent, 
like the violet, kept in the shade ; the other, the warm- 
hearted painter — made him welcome. . . . Immediately 
after our arrival, the assembled children, loving his 
delightful fairy-tales, clustered round him in the hay- 
field, and watched him make them a pretty device of 
flowers; then, feeling somehow <that the stiff*, silent 
foreigner was not kindred to themselves, stole ofl* to an 
American, Henry Clarke Wright, whose admirable little 
book, A Kiss for a Bl(m\ some of them knew. He, 
without any suggestion of condescension or difference 
of age, entered heart and soul into their glee, laughed, 
shouted, and played with them, thus unconsciously 
evincing the gift which had made him earlier the ex- 
clusive pastor of six hundred children in Boston. Soon 
poor Andersen, perceiving himself neglected, complained 
of headache, and insisted on going indoors, whither 
Mary Gillies and I, both anxious to efface any disagree- 
able impression, accompanied him ; but he remained 
irritable and out of sorts.*’ 

It was in or 1846 that the Howitts made the 

acquaintance of Tennyson, whose ])oetry they had long 
admired. ‘The retiring and meditative young poet, 
Alfred Tennyson, visited vis,’ relates Mary, ‘ anv^ cheered 
our seclusion by the recita^^ion of his exquisite poetry. 
He spent a Sunday niglit at our house, when we sat 
talking together till three in the morning. All the 
next day he remained with us in constant converse. We 
seemed to have known him for years. So in fact we 
had, for his^ poetry was himself. He hailed all attempts 
at heralding a grander, more liberal state of public 
opiniofi, and conseviuently sweeter, nobler modes of 
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Ifving. He wished tljat we Englanders could cfress up 
our affections in more poetical costume ; real warmth 
of heart would gain rather than lose by it. As it was, 
our manners were as cold as the walls of our churches/ 
Another new friend was gained through William 
Howitt’s book, to Nemarkablr Plcucs, When the 

work was announccxl as ‘ in j^reparation,'* the author 
received a letter, si^ied E. C. Gaskell, drawing his 
attention to a beautiful old house, Cloj^ton Hall, near 
Stratford-on-Avon. Xhe letter described in such admir- 
able style* the writer's visit to the house as a schoolgirl, 
that William wrote to suggest that she ought to use 
her pen for the public benefit. This timely encourage- 
ment led to the production of Mar^f Ihirtoji^ the first 
volume of which was sent in manuscript for Mr. 
Howitt's verdict. A few' months later IVIrs. Gaskell 
came as a guest to the little house at Clo])ton, bringing 
with her the completed work. 

In 1846 William Ilowitt took part in a new journal- 
istic \^nture, his wife, as usual, sharing his labours and 
anxieties. He became first contributor, and afterwards 
editor and part-proprietor of the Pl'opIP.s Journal^ a 
cheap weekly, ^through the medium of which he hoj)ed 
to improve the moral and intellectual condition of the 
working«classes. ‘ The bearing of its contents,' w rote 
Mary, in answer to some aflverse criticism of the new 
paper, ‘ is love to God and man. There is no attempt 
to set the poor against the rich,, but, on the contrary, 
to induce them to be .careful, prudent, sober and inde- 
pendent ; above all, to be satisfied to be work^s, and to 
ifegajd labour as a privilege rather than as •a penalty, 
which is quite our view of the jnatter.' The co^binf^- 
tion of business and philanthropy seldom answers, and 
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the Howitts, despite the excellenpe of their intentions, 
ivere unlucky in their newspaper speculations. At the 
^nd of a few months it was discovered that the manager 
^f the People's Journal kept no books, and that the 
affairs of the paper were in hopeless confusion. William 
Howitt, finding himself responsible for the losses on the 
v^enture, tried to cure the evil by a hair of the dog that 
had bitten him. He withdrew from the People'' s Joumaly 
and, with Samuel Smiles as his assistant, started a rival 
paper on the same lines, called Uozaitfs Joumxal, But, 
as Ebenezer Elliott, the shrewd old Quaker, Remarked, 
apropos of the apathy of the working-class public : 

^ Men engaged in a death struggle for bread will pay 
for amusement when they will not for instruction. They 
woo laughter to unscare them, that they may forget 
their perils, their wrongs, and their oppressors. If you 
were able and willing to fill the journal with fun, it 
would pay.*" The failure of his paper spelt ruin to its 
promoter; his copyrights, as well as those of his wife, 
were sacrificed, and he was obliged to begin the' world 
anew. 

The Howitts seem to have kept up their spirits 
bravely under this reverse, and never for a moment 
relaxed in their untiring industry. They moved into a 
small house in Avenue Road, St. John^s Wood, and 
looked around them for new subjects upon which to 
exercise their well-worn pens. Mary hoped to get 
employment from the Religious Tract Society, which 
had invited her to send in a specimen story, but she 
feared thgt her work would hardly be considered suffi- 
ciently orthV>dox, though she had introduced one of the 
‘.death -bed scenes,** whiqh were then in so much request. 
As she anticipated, the story was returned as quite 
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unsuitable, and thereuppn she writes to her sis£er in some 
depression : ‘ 'I'imes are so bad that publishers will not 
speculate in books ; and when I have finished the work 
I am now engaged on, I have nothing else certain to go 
on with.’ However, writers so popular with the public 
as the Howitts were not likely to be left long without 
employment. Mary seems to have been the greater 
•favourite of J:he two, and the vogue of her volume of 
collected Poenis aiul Ballaxlsy which appeared in 1847, 
strikes the modern reader with amazement. 

Some idea of the estimation in which she was then 
held is proved by Allan Cunningham’s dictum that 
‘ Mary Howitt has shown herself mistress of every string 
of the minstrel’s lyre, save that which sounds of broil 
and bloodshed. There is more of the old ballad 
simplicity in her composition than can be found in 
the strains of any living poet besides.’ Another critic 
compared Mrs. Howitt’s ballaxls to those of Lord 
Macaulay, while Mrs. Alaric IVatts, in her capacity 
of Annual editor, wrote to assure her old friend and 
contributor that, ‘ In thy simplest poetry there are some- 
times turns so exquisite as to bring the*tears to my eyes. 
Thou hast as much poetry in thee as would set up half- 
a-dozen writers.’ The one dissentient voice among 
admiring^ contemporaries is that of Miss Mitford, who 
writes in 1852 : ^ I am for my sins so fidgety respecting 
style that I have the bad habit of expecting a book that 
pretends to be written in our language to be English ; 
therefore I cannot read -Miss Strickland, or the Howitts, 
or Carlyle, or Emerson, or the serious parts oi^ Dickens.’ 
It must be owned that the Howitts are corftiemned in 
fairly good company. 

^rhe work of both husband and wife suffered from 
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the inevitable defects of self-education, and also from 
the narrowness and seclusion of their early lives. Mary 
possessed more imagination and a lighter touch than her 
husband, but her attempts at adult fiction were ham- 
pered by her ignorance of the world, while her technique, 
both in prose and verse, left something to be desired. 
It is evident that the publishers and editors of the period 
were less critical than Miss Mitford, for, in 1848, we» 
find that Mrs^ Howitt was invited to write the opening 
volume of Bradshaw*’s series of Railway novels, while in 
February 1850, came a request from Charles Dickens 
for contributions to Household Words. ^ You may have 
seen,’ he writes, ‘ the first dim announcements of the new, 
cheap literary journal I am about to start. Frankly, I 
want to say to you that if you would write for it, you 
would delight me, and I should consider myself Very 
fortunate indeed in enlisting your services. ... I hope 
any connection with the enterprise would be satisfactory 
and agreeable to you in all respects, as I should most 
earnestly endeavour to make it. If I wrote a book I 
could say no more than ^ mean to suggest to you in 
these few lines. All that I leave unsaid, I leave to 
your generous understanding.’ 

The Howitts were keenly interested in the gradual 
awakening of the long-dormant, artistic instincts of the 
nation, the first signs of which became faintly visible 
about the end of the forties. ‘ Down to that time,’ 
observes Mary, ‘ the. taste of the English people had 
been for what appealed to the mind rather than to the 
eye, and the general public were almost wholly unedu- 
cated in ait. By 1849 the improvement due tc the 
exertions of the Prince Consort, the Society of Arts, and 
other powers began to be felt ; wEile a wonderful impulse 
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to human taste and ipgenuity was being given m the 
preparation o{ exhibits for the World's Fair.' The 
gentle Quakeress who, in her youth, had mo<lelled 
Wedgwood figures in paj>er pulp, and clapped her 
clear-starching to the rhythm of IaiIUi Rookhy was, in 
middle life, one of the staunchest supporters of the Pre- 
Raphaelite Brethren, and that at a time when the 
^President of^ the Royal Academy had announced his 
intention of hanging no more of their ‘ outrageous pro- 
ductions.' Through their friend, Edward Lii Trobe 
Bateman, fhe Howitts had been introduced into the IVe- 
Raphaelite circle, and familiarised with the then new 
and startling idea that artistic principles might be 
carried out in furniture and house-decoration. I^ss 
^han three-quartei's of a century before, Mary's father 
had^een sternly rebuked by her grandfather for painting 
a series of lines in black and grey above the parlour fire- 
place to represent a cornice. This })rimitivc attempt at 
decoration was regarded as a sinful indulgence of the 
lust of the eye ! With the simple charity that was 
characteristic of them, Williaip and Mary saw only the 
best side of their new friends, the shad6ws of Bohemian 
life being entirely hidden from them. ‘ Earnest and 
severe in their principles of art,' observes Mi's. Howitt 
naively, ‘the young reformers indulged in much jocundity 
when the day's work was done. They were wont to 
meet at ten, cut jokes, talk slang, smoke, read poetry, 
and discuss art till three a.m.' * 

The couple had by this time renounced their member- 
ship of the Society of Friends, but they had ^ot joined 
any •ther religious sect, though they seem to*have been 
attracted by Unitarian doctrine% ‘ Mere creeds, '«wrotg 
Mary to her sister, ‘ matter nothing to me. I could go 
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one Sunday to the Church of England^ ^another to a 

Catholic chapeJ, a third to the Unitarian, and so on ; 
and in each of them find my heart warmed with 
Christian love to my felJow-creatures, and lifted up with 
gratitude and praise to God/ For many years the house 
in Avenue Road was, we are told, a meeting-place for 
all that was best and brightest in the world of modem 
thought and art. William Howitt was always ready to- 
lend an attentive and unbiassed ear to the newest 
theory, or even the newest fad, while Mary possessed 
in the fullest degree the gift of companionableness, 
and her inexhaustible sympathy drew from others an 
instant confidence. Her arduous literary labours never 
impaired her vigorous powers of mind or body, and she 
often wrote till late into the night without appearing 
to suffer in either health or spirits. She is described 
as a careful and energetic housewife ; indeed, her 
husband was accustomed to say that he would challenge 
any woman who never wTote a line, to match his 
own good woman in the management of a large house- 
hold. 

In 1851 came the first tidings of the discovery of 
gold in Australia, and nothing was talked of but this 
new Eldorado and the wonderful inducements held out 
to emigrants. William Howitt, who felt « that he 
needed a change from brain-work, suddenly resolved on 
a trip with his two sons to this new world, where he 
would see his youngest brother. Dr. Godfrey Howitt, 
who had settled at Melbourne. * He was also anxious 
to ascertfi^in what openings in the country there might 
be for his^ boys, both of whom had active, outdoor 
tastes, Mvhich there seenped little chance of their being 
able to gratify in England, In June, 1852, the three 
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male members of the family, accompanied by La*Trobe 
Bateman, sail^ for Australia, while Mary and her two 
daughters, the elder of whom had just returned from 
a year in Kaulbach^s studio at Munich, moved into 
a cottage called the Hermitage, at Highgate, which 
belonged to Mr. Bateman, and had formerly been 
occupied by Rossetti. Here they lived (|uietly for 
•upwards of ^ two years, working at their literary or 
artistic occupations, and seeing a few intjmate friends. 
Mary kept her husband posted up in the events that 
were taking place in England, and we learn from her 
letters what were the chief topics of town talk in the 
early fifties. 

^ Now, I must think over what news there is,’ she 
writes in April, 1853. ‘In the political world, the 
projiosed new scheme of Property and Income Tax, 
which would make everybody pay something ; and the 
proposal for paying off a portion of the National Debt 
with Australian gold. In the literary world, the Inter- 
national Copyright, which some exjiect will be in force in 
three months. In society iiu general, the strange cir- 
cumstantial rumour of the (^ueen‘'s deatli, which, being set 
afloat on Easter Monday, when no business was doing, 
was not the offspring of the money market. Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Kean, who were here the other day, spoke 
of it, saying truly that for the moment it seemed to 
paralyse the very heart of England. . . . [May 4th.] 
The great talk now is Mrs, Beecher Stowe and spirit- 
rapping, both of which* have arrived in England. The 
universality of the latter phenomena renders curious 
study. A feeling seems pervading all classes and all 
sects that the world stands on i^e brink of some, great 
spiritual revelation. It meets one in books, in news- 
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papers, on the lips of membeKs of the Church of 
England, Unitarians, and even Freethinkers* Poor 
old Robert Owen, the philanthropist, has been con- 
verted, and made a confession of faith in public. One 
cannot but respect a man who, in his old age, has the 
boldness to declare himself as having been blinded and 
mistaken through life.^ 

In December, 185 4, AVilliam Howitt returned from 
his travels without any gold in his pockets, but with 
the materials for his Histoiyj irf Discovery in Australia 
and New Zealand. Thanks to what he used to call his 
four great doctors, Temperance, Exercise, Good Air, 
and Good Hours, he had displayed wonderful powers of 
activity and endurance during his exploration of some 
almost untracked regions of the new world. At sixty 
years of age he had marched twenty miles a day under a 
blazing sun for weeks at a time, worked at digging gold 
for twelve hours a day, waded through rivers, slept under 
trees, baked his own bread, washed his own clothes, and 
now returned in the pink of condition, with his passion 
for wandering only intensi^ed by his three years of an 
adventurous life. ""The family experiences were diversified 
thenceforward by frequent change of scene, for William 
was always ready and willing to start off at a momenCs 
notice to the mountains, the seaside, or the Continent. 
But whether the Howitts were at home or abroad, they 
continued their making of many books, so that it be- 
comes difficult for the-biographer to keep pace with their 
literary output. Together or separately they produced 
a History^ of Scandinavian Literature^ The Homes and 
Haunts qf^the PoetSy^ a Popular History of En^landty 
w.hich ewas published iiv weekly parts, a Year-Book of 
the Country y a Popular History of the United States y 
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a History of Super^uUural, the Noy theni Heights of 
London^ and an abridged edition of Sir Charles Graiidison^ 

, besides several tales for young p>eople, and contributions 
to magazines and newspapers. 

Even increasing age had no power to narrow their 
point of view, or to blunt their sympathy with every 
movement that seeing to make for the relief of the 
Oppressed, tke welfare of the nation, or the advancement 
of the human race. Just as in youth they had 

champion^ the ciiuse of C'atholic Emancipation and 
of political Reform, so in later years we find them ^ 
advocating the Repeal of the C^orn Laws, taking part 
in the Anti-Slavery agitation, working for improvement 
in the laws that afiected women and children, and 
supporting the Rill for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. A more debatable subject — that of spirit- 
ualism was investigated by them in a friendly but 

impartial spirit. ‘In the spring of 185b," writes Mrs. 
Howitt^ ‘ we had become accjuainted with several most 
ardqnt and honest spirit mediums. It seemed right 
to my husband and myself '’to try and understand 
the nature of these phenomena in which our new 
acquaintance so firmly believed. In the month of 
April I was invited to attend a scaiicc at Professor de 
Morgan’s,® and was much a,stonished and affected by 
communications purporting to come to me from my 
dear son Claude. With constant prayer for enlighten- 
ment and guidance, we experimeitted at home. The 
teachings that seemed "given us from the spirit-world 
were often akin to those of the gospel ; at other times 
they •were more obviously emanations of evil. I felt 
thankful for the assurance thus® gained of an inv^siblef 
world, but resolved to neglect none of my ^ommon 
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duties for spiritualism,^ Amon^ the Hewitts'* fellow- 
converts were Robert Chambers^ Robert Owen^ the 
Carter Halls and the Alaric Watts’s ; while Sir David 
Brewster and Lord Brougham were earnest inquirers 
into these forms of psychical phenomena. 

In 1865 William Howitt was granted a pension by 
Government, and a year later the conple moved from High- 
gate to a cottage called the Orchard, near their former 
residence at Esher. Of their four surviving children, 
only Margaret, the youngest, was left at home. Anna, 
already the author of a very interesting book, A?i Art 
SUtdent at Aluiuch^ had, as her mother observes, taken her 
place among the successful artists and writers of her day, 
‘when, in the spring of 1856, a severe private censure 
of one of her oil-paintings by a king among critics so 
crushed her sensitive nature, as to make her yield to her 
bias for the supernatural, and withdraw from the arena 
of the fine arts.’ In 1857 Anna became the wife of 
Alfred Watts, the son of her parents’ old friends, Alaric 
and 2!^illah Watts. The two boys, Alfred and Charlton, 
born explorers ai>d naturalists, both settled in Australia. 
Alfred, early in tlie sixties, had explored the district of 
Lake Torrens, a land of parched deserts, dry- water- 
courses, and soda-springs, whose waters effervesced 
tartaric acid ; and had opened up for the ^Victorian 
Government the mountainous district of Gippsland, 
with the famous gold-field of the Crooked River. In 
1861 he had been ' employed to head the relief-party 
that went in search of the discoverer, Robert O’Hara 
Burke, ail^ his companions, and a year later he brought 
back the remains of the ill-fated explorei's to Melbourne 
for pTiblic burial. Later in life he was successfully 
employed in various Government enterprises, and pub- 
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lished, in collaboratioti with a friend, a learned work 
on the aborigines of Australia. 

Charlton Howitt, the younger son, after five years^ 
uncongenial work in a Ixindon office, emigrated to 
Australia in 1860. His quality was quickly recognised 
by the Provincial Government, which, in appointed 

hifft to command an expedition to examine the rivers in 
•the province of Canterbury, with a view to ascertaining 
whether they contained gold. So admij'ably was the 
work accomplished that, on his return to Christchurch, 
he was intrusted with the task of opening up communi- . 
cations between the Canterburv plains and the newly- 
discoveretl gold and coal district on the west coiist. 
‘This duty was faithfully perforrued, under constant 
hardships and discouragement,^ relates his mother. ‘ But 
a ftw miles of road remained to be cut, whe n, at the 
end of June, 1863, after personally rescuing other 
pioneers and wanderers from drowning and starvation 
in that watery, iidiospitable forest region, Charlton, 
with two of his men, went down in tlie deep waters of 
Lake* Brunner; a fatal accident which dej>rived the 
Government of a valued servant, and sacldened the hearts 
of all who knew him.** 

After four peaceful years at Ksher, the Wandcrlu.st^ 
that gip^ spirit, which not even the burden of years 
could tame, took possession of IVilliam and Mary 
once more, and they suddenlv decided that they must 
see Italy before they dieil. In May, 1870, they let 
the Orchard, and, ag^d seventy-seven and seventy- 
one respectively, set out on their last long flight into 
the -world. The summer was sp5nt on thti Lake of 
Lucerne, where the old-world ciDuple came acros# that* 
modern of the modems, Richard Wagner, and his 
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family. By way of the Italian Lakes aiid Venice they 
travelled, in leisurely fashion, to Rome, where they 
celebrated their golden wedding in April, 1871. The 
Eternal City threw its glamour around these ancient , 
pilgrims, who found both life and climate exactly suited 
to the needs of old age. ^ I prized in Rome,** writes 
Mrs. Howitt, ‘ the many kind and sympathetic friends 
that were given to us, the ease of social existence, the* 
poetry, the classic grace, the peculiar and deep pathos 
diffused around ; above all, the stirring and affecting 
I historic memories. . . . From the period of arrival in 
Rome, I may truly say that the promise in Scripture, 
At evening time there shall be light,^^ was, in our case, 
fulfilled.^ 

The simple, homely life of the aged couple continued 
unbroken amid their new surroundings. William ' in- 
terested himself in the planting of Eucalyptus in the 
Campagna, as a preventive against malaria, and had 
seeds of different varieties sent over from Australia, 
which he presented to the Trappist monks of the Tre 
Fontani. He helped tc^ establish a society for the 
prevention of cruelty to animals, and struck up a 
friendship with the gardeners and custodians of the 
Pincio, to whom he gave expert advice on the subject ^ 
of the creatures under their charge. The* summer 
months were always spent in the Tyrol, where the 
Howitts had permanent quarters in an old mansion 
near Bruneck, callevl Mayr-am~Hof. Here William 
was able to indulge in his favourite occupation of 
gardening. He dug irldefatigably in a field allotment 
with his English spade, a unique instrument in «^that 
land cf clumsy husbandly, and was amazed at the growth 
of the .^ew Zealand spinach, the widespread rhubarb, 
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the exuberant ^tomatoes, and towering spikes of Indian 
com. Thanks to the four great doctors before men- 
tioned, he remained hale and hearty up to December, 
1878, in which month he celebrated his eighty-seventh 
birthday. A few weeks later he was attacked by 
bronchitis, which, owing to an unsuspected weakness 
of the heart, he w^ unable to throw off. He died 
•in his house on the Via Sistina, close to his favourite 
Pincio, on March 3, 1879. . 

Mrs. Howitt now finally gave up the idea of return- 
ing to end her days in England. Her husband and. 
companion of more than fifty years was buried in the 
Protestant Cemetery at Home, and when her time came, 
she desired to be laid by his side. The grant of a small 
pension added to the comfort of her last yeai's, and was 
a sSurce of much innocent pride and gratification, for, 
as she tells her daughter Anna, ‘ It w^vs so readily given, 
so kindly, so graciously, for my literary merits, by Lord 
Beaconsfield, without the solicitation or interference of 
any friend or well-wisher.’ In May, 1880, she writes to 
a friend from Meran about ^ a project, which seems to 
have grown up in a wonderful way by itself, or as if in- 
visible hands had been arranging it ; that we should 
have a little home of our own hii I^and 'JTirol, 

Ihis reaHy is a very great ipercy, seeing that the Tyrol 
is so beautiful, the climate so beneficial to health, and 
the people, taken as a whole, so very honest and devout. 
Our little nest of love, which we shall call Marienruhe,” 
will be perched on a hill with beautiful views, surrounded 
^ a small garden.’ On September 29, 1«81, Mrs. 
Howitt and her daughter, Margafet, slept, Tor the first 
time, in their romantically-siiuated new homa near 
Meran. 
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At Marienruhe, the greater portion of ^ the last seven 
ears of Mary Howitt's life was spent in peace and 
ontentment. Here she amused herself with writing 
ler ‘ Reminiscences for Good WordSy which were after- 
vards incorporated in her Autobiography . Age had no 
>ower to blunt her interest in the events of the day, 
political or literary, and at eighty-seven we find, ner 
•eading with keen enjoyment Froude*'s Oceana and* 
BesanFs All ^orts and Conditions of Men^ books that 
lealt with questions which she and her husband had 
lad at heart for the best part of a lifetime, and for 
which they had worked with untiring zeal. Of the first 
she writes to a friend : ^ We much approve of his 

[Froude’s) very strong desire that our colonies should, 
like good, faithful, well-trained children, be staunch in 
love and service to old Mother Fngland. How deeply 
we feel on this subject I cannot tell you ; and I hope 
and trust that you join strongly in this truly English 
sentiment.** Of the second she writes to Mrs. Leigh 
Smith : ‘ I am more interested than I can tell you in 
All Sorts and Conditions of’ Men. It affects me like the 
perfected fruit o^ some glorious tree which my dear 
husband and I had a dim dream of planting more than 
thirty years ago, and which we did, in our ignorance 
and incapacity, attempt to plant in soil not ^properly 
prepared, and far too early in the season. I cannot 
tell you how it has recalled the hopes and dreams 
of a time which, by the overruling Providence of God, 
was so disastrous to us. It is a" beautiful essay on the 
dignity of labour. 

T?he last few years of Mary HowitPs life were *sad- 
deneduby the deaths oC her beloved sister, Anna, and 
her elder daughter, Mrs. Watts, but such blows are 
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softened for ag^ persons by the consciousness that their 
own race is nearly run. Mary had, moreover, one great 
spiritual consolation in her conversion, at the age of 
eighty-three, to the doctrines of Roman Catholicism 
In spite of her oft-repeated protestations against the 
li4ceiniood of her Agoing over,** in spite of her declara- 
tion, -openly expresseci as late a.s 1871, that she firmly 
^believed in the anti-Christianity of the Papacy, and that 
she and her husband were watching with interest the 
progress gf events which, they trusteil, would bring about 
its downfall, Mrs. Howitt was baptized into the Roman* 
Church in May, 1882. Her new faith was a source of 
intense happiness to the naturally religious woman, who 
had found no refuge in any sectarian fold since her renun- 
ciation of her childish creed. In 1888, the year of the 
Papal Jubilee, though lier strength was already failing, 
she was well enough to join the deputation of English 
pilgrims, who, on January 10, were presented to the 
Pope by the Duke of Norfolk. In describing the scene, 
the last public ceremony in which she took part, she 
writes : ‘ A serene happiness, Ulinost jq>% filled my whole 
being as I found myself on my knees before the Vicar 
of Christ. My wish was to kiss his foot, but it was 
withdrawn, and his hand given to me. You may think 
^with wha\ fervour I kissed tie ring. In the meantime 
he had been told my age and my late conversion. His 
hands were laid on my shoulders, and, again and again, 
his right hand in blessing on my head, whilst he spoke 
to me of Paradise.’ 

, Having thus achieved her heart’s desire, i^seemed as 
if the last tie which bound the aged convert to earth 
was broken. A few days latA* she was attacl^d by 
bronchitis, and, after a short illness, passed ^way in 
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lileep on Jcmuary 30, 1889, havif^g nearljF conir 
pleted her eigEty^ninth year. To the last, we are told, 
Mary Howitt’s sympathy was as warm, her intelligence 
as keen as in the full yi^ur of " life, while her rate 
physical strength and pliaht temper * preserved her in 
unabat^ enjoyment of existence to the verge of ninety. 
Although many of her books were^out of print at the 
tim^ of her death, It was said that if every copy h^ui* 
been destroyedi most of her ballads and minor poems 
could have been collected from the memori^^ of her 
mdmirer^, who had them — ^very literally — by heart. 

William and Mary Howitt, it may be observed in con- 
clusion, ^ough not leaders, were brave soldiers in the 
€urmy of workers for humanity, and if now they seem 
likely to share the common lot of the rank and file — 
oblivion — it must be remembered* that theyVere among 
those favoured of the gods who are^crowned with grati- 
tude, love, and admiration by their cgn temporaries. To 
them, asleep in their iRoman grave, the neglect of pos- 
terity brings no more pain than the homage of modem 
critics brings triupiph to^i^he slighted poet who stares 

their last resting-place. 
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